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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist. 


Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New Yor 


J. H. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear Live ay Musical Stenog- 
raphy. Normal Course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials, 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID 

VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Pustic Reciracs Given at Inrervats 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 4 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone; Circle 6130 


== ————$$$_______—_—_— 


FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae 
50 West 67th Street, New York 


Studio 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





E, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan @pera Company 
Will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Riverside 3469 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacner or Vi0owrw Oncuestra Conpuctor 
Studio, 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. (Wed. 4-7) 
Gortiies Institute or Music 

1339 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble” 
Community Orchestra 
Chamber Music Groups 

Address to October 8th: Monuzcan Laxz, 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





N, Y. 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. y. 
Phone: 3967 Fordham 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Voice Expert — Coacu — Repertoire 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

78th Street 

Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


136 East New York 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anno REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn ror Concert anp Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 








BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway ‘ 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. | New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





" - na ta y 
ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N, Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175. 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For apointments address: 
35 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel. 2105 River 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall, Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ann COACH 


502 Carnegie Hall } 
50 West 67th Street j 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 


Studios New York City 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: Windsor 2465 


APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY, 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACHING AND Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Church. 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


New 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma_ Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
‘ecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 

Vienna Teacher OF Piano anv Composition 
Leschetizky Method 

? _ Musical Analysis 

Chamber Music Class Work 

ss Only Advanced Students 

Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 1187 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: (Chelsea 9204 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Riespere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual ‘requirements. Perso: 
address, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
RAMATIC SOPRANO 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn, 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 








DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue 
Phone: Schuyler 


: +: New York 
6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street $ 3 8 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue : : New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA ; 
132 West 74th Street 


N ‘ 
Phone: Columbus 0180 ow York Chy 


G. E. Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
: New York 


Instruction: 
001 Carnegie Hall 3 
J. Cartall, Secy. 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone; 2118 Endicott New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 


E 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street 33 :: 3: New York 
Telephone: Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIA 
VOICE CULTURE, oe 
230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 1524 Street, New York 
oe hg Heruineriée 
n Summit, N. J., da 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Gen, Wodecotegs) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxiyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


Europe June until October, 1923 
L— 


Tue Harpine Hore 
203 West 54th feet New York 


Telephone: Circle 


In 
Address: 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 


Elementary and Advanced Singing Lesson 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 7 














November 29, 1923 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


Concert Cellist 


STUDIOS 
For Singing, Piano, Violin, Viola, 
Cello and Ensemble Playing under 
supervision of prominent instructors. 


Address 
307 West 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420. 


* MARGOLIS aim 


CULTURE 
L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
$23 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


arin sel SOPRANO 
Teacher st Singin ng 
Studio: 502 W. 72d St., New York 
Phone: ioa76 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Roya gaia —Coaching 


Gotel Herding 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Hols 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO PAGANO VOICE CULTURE 


Pupils Prepared for 
Grand Opera and Concert, also Cochios 
1367-9 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
Puong Fitzroy 3853 


Rosert O’CONNOR 


New York 
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Studio: 375 Fest Fpoth he 
ne: 4016 Tremont 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacherjot 


HAGGERTY- SNELL Vocal Music 


merporeuTes OPERA HOUSE oipeees. 1425 Broadway, New York 
e: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Building - - Chicago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


The Music Students League 


An organization 4 music students to further 
to p te the spirit 
of ‘cdunesaties 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 
Studios: 205 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Columbus 6645 New York City 


“ WILD 
M. 
9425. S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


- CONSOLI, Treasurer, 


CONSOLIDATED THEATRICAL cnstoue to, na 
Y A. BASSI 
314 WEST 44th STREET 
w York City 
BEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF OPERA. 
ae “AN ORVILLE COSTUMES 
THeTUMERS FO i MR MASQUERADE AND BALLS 
A reasonable 


























MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing, 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


¢ NADWORNEY "iE. 
0 
R 
A 





(Natioua! Prize ue 
80 Wes Slee St., Bayonne, N. J. 
+ 1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
East 8th Street New York City 


NJ O I Sendastee 
r ateupentah 
Musical Director 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


Devora NADWORNEY 


is singing 


“DAWN” 


A Mabelanna Corby Song 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


CLARE ‘ix HAMMAN N |- 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL MeALLISTER 


Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


“FIRST POSITION” 
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“La FOREST HUM” 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coa 
Studio: 168 West End Ave., New York Telephone: ‘ane Riverside 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Pianist- Teacher 
229 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
5 E. 38th St., New York City. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 








Address: 
1 





’ land. 
Y. Telephone circle” 2634 


ELLA BACKUS BEAR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


3 915 wy Hall, N. 








St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 8331 Endicott 


“" HFINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
M t: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West 86th St..N.Y.C 
























LESLEY 
—— a 


MACK 


English Tenor 


Oratorio 
era 

Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y 





Concert 





Phone Pulaski 2055 


Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
wit 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN USS 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
* Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 











STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


COURIER 


DOrl TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
Succeeds where others have 
failed. Endorsed by the great- 
est artists. Recommended by 
the N. Y. Evening Mail. 

A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 

Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. ¥. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays |r in Brooklyn 





GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
‘Singer and vocal pedagogue."’ ‘‘Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice —_ — and Coach.” 


Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI) 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, Dt York 
Phone: 5840 Endicot 
Residence: 1 Bennett tal 
PRR 1989 Wadsworth. 








LEEFSON-HILLE : 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, I 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
**SONGS OF IND,” 
Published by J. Fischer & Bro. 
Address care MusicaL Counimr, 437 Fifth Ave., 
House Stuc lios 


| WARFORD »-==. 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 





N. Y. 
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Organist 
“Able technic command me 
a Ra 

apidly gaining unique reputation. 
N.Y. World. F 4 


and fine 





381 West 


687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ead Ave. 
Entrance 


Bonci« Al FALE: = 


inporses E. 
John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


Contralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Schuyler 6870, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill 


BIRDICE BLYE tii: 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Conductor 
— TOURING ABORN FAUST — 


'BELLMAN $83: 


STUDIO 
Phone 7060 Endicott 





New York 




















239 West 72 St 
Rew York City 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 











LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
—e 
309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educationa! Recitals 


Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 125 W. 86th St., N.Y 


Kaan HOFFMANN. #2 


Home Address: St. Paul. 














ARCHIBALD 
Pears 


SESSIONS *“cz:; 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, Sunday Afternoons 
SST West l3ist St, N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI soran 


620 Spadina Avenve Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
oe) Caren & Studio 317 W. Tist St.. New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 








mcz>@ | m-z0C> 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts ts Building * 


Specialist in Volce Culture 
Metropolitan Opera a use 
Studio 18, E 

Phone: 


Chicago 


ONZPAs 


5251 "Pl ‘enn 


HAZEL 


. GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 














MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


E°’mMa A. DAMBMANN] 


CONTRALTO 


Art of Singing; Iimited number of pupils accepted 
Residence Studio, 137 West 83d St Pres. Southland 
Singers Society Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewiez 


accompanists Phone 1436 Riverside. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
—— and Director, Brick Church, Temple 


Beth-Z!, Union T! heological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 


specialties 
15 West llth St., New York City 








Address 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFF osuS2%tsi 0c 
H. ROMANOFF dramatic sopranc 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, 
all languages. 
Dancing 


IVAN TARASOFF “sci: 


Telephone 3019 Plazes 





Coaching, 


Affiliated 
with 


637 Madison Ave.. New York 











For all information apply to the President. 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIEh 





November 29, 1923 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, apne 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 


reatest Pianists 


New York City 














RIDGELY'S 69th REGT. BAND 


Ernest S. Williams, Soloist 
Office: 1503 Third Ave. New York 


HERMAN SPI ELTER 





Instructor of 1 na-Zucca and many others. 
Studios 30 West Tet 8 St.. New York 
616 West 180th &t., New York 
Tel, Wadsworth 8760 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 





A Soprano 
835 Liecoln Place, Brooklys, N. Y. 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


H. VV. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York Cit ny 
Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N. 


HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


Exclusive Ma: Maude N. Rea 
248 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ili. 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, ist Violin Lucia Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin | Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 
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LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A_ weekly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERALD” for won all the latest news 
of the it world. Subscription 4 dollars 
a year, post free, 

A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 
oughly sexnd and interesting shilling re- 
view, edited by that brilliant young singer, 
Urevla oe Subscription 3 dollars a 
year, post f 


Both are published by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Berners Street, London, W. IL. Eng lan 











OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 

uet’’— his masterful composi- 

tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 


That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “Madrigale,"’ “ Il 
Trovatore, cs “Humores- 
que,” “ Barcarolle,* 
“Melody in F,”* “But- 
terfly,’’ “ Harlekin,’’ 
"Shepherd *s Dance,”’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’ “nl Puritani, % “The 
Brook,’ “La Scintilla,”* 
“Mazurka No, 2,’"The Palms,” 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
* Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
at 15c means a low profit for, 
him. Insist on Century. If ‘ 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard coms 
free on req 
"Ask r dealer to show 
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Do You Study Singing? 





Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why? 


Read—“Tur Seceers or Svencart” 
By J. H, Duval 


And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Tes Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its oe 
maker 

q Its éciditininal use be such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability sf cf : ge ro 
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LONDON IS KEENLY INTERESTED IN 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM’S RETURN TO ACTION 


New Music of Bax and Holst—Elgar’s Symphonies—The Alpine Symphony—A Good German Pianist—Americans in 
London—Concerts 


London, November 16.—Sir Thomas Beecham's return to 
music has been the most interesting personal event of the 
new season here. All his complicated legal vicissitudes, of 
which we have heard so much in the past three years without 
in the very least understanding them, have not at all withered 
him or staled his infinite variety. Beecham is without a doubt 
one of the great “characters” of our age, a curious and 
beguiling flower of twentieth century civilization. A suc- 
cession of fairy godmothers piled a whole heap of gifts round 
about his cradle, and the last of them presented him with 
Wilfulness. He is debonair and witty, he is sensitive and 
merciless. His cutting wit has provided English musical 
circles with a perfect storehouse of anec- 
dotes. Some of these will find their way 
into the volumes of memoirs of the next 
generation. Beecham in years to come will 
on the strength of these alone, create a 
wonderfully picturesque, legendary figure. = 

To aid a posterity that will have the 
misfortune not to have known T. B. he 
ought to be kinematographed while con- 
ducting. That would give them a proof of 
his extraordinary courageousness. He pos- 
sesses an exquisitely sure and vivid musical 
sense. His enthusiasm for ideal musical 
justice is only matched by his contempt for 
the average public intelligence—yes, to the 
point that he braves its ridicule, Beecham 
conducting has often been compared toa = 
conjurer or to a circus-master. His antics — 
—“antics” is not too much to say—are a : 
distraction from the music for all but the 
truly musical at his concerts, Far f 


Wi 





from 
being grotesque, they are graceful and elo- 
quent in their way: that way is, however, 
singular and extravagant to the casual eye. 
But that is his way of getting what he 
wants. And by that way he does get it, — 
which is all that matters to himself and the 
musical. For the ridicule of the half- 
musical he has the contempt of an eigh- 
teenth century grandee for his lacqueys. He 
is a mercurial conductor. No matter what 
the music is, there never is a chance for 
lethargy when he is in charge. In that 
bland and deadly tone of his he can make 
the most cruel observations on the nature 
of orchestral musicians, yet when it comes 
to the night there is not one but will do or 
die for him. He is not one of the great 
monumental conductors, But I should think 
there never has been one with more brill- 
iance of spirit, elegance, swiftness of pene- 
tration or dashing vitality. 

It would be odd if a man of this sort 
were not capricious, Beecham’s incalcu- 
lable wilfulness can be judged from his 
choice of Saint-Saéns C minor symphony 
for his Albert Hall concert the other day, 
of Strauss’ worst early work, Macbeth, 
for the first of his Queen’s Hall concerts, 
and of Strauss’ worst recent work, the 
Alpine Symphony, for the next of this 
series. It is not that he has no taste. All 
who know him know that his judgment is 
penetrating. But, like Emerson, he writes 
over his study door WHIM. No one can 
guess on what motive he builds some of his 
programs. But as his programs are never 
without some Mozart and Berlioz they 
should not be missed. It is improbable that 
Beecham’s Mozart and Berlioz are rivalled 
anywhere today. He is a disappointment to = 
those with any curiosity for unfamiliar = 
matter in music, as distinct from unfamiliar = 
presentations, One of his latest caprices is ; 
to refuse to see any value in contemporary 
music. In this spirit he inflicts on us such 
things as the Saint-Saéns symphony and 
the rodomontade of Strauss’s wors* things. 
Delius is the only one of our own com- 
posers here for whom he seems to care at 
all. Nationalism, you know, is still a very 
mild monster in our musical doings, in spite 
of all the fierce examples that are exhibited up and’ down 
Europe. 
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Horst Anp Bax. 

Englishmen, however, have within not many years very 
remarkably changed in this—that they are more and more 
inclined to give their own men a fair hearing. Gustav Holst 
and Arnold Bax are at the moment the two, among com- 

»sers in full activity, who are in most favor. Mr, Bax has 
fately turned to writing unaccompanied choral pieces of a 
sort that finds in Yorkshire and Lancashire executants who 
are undaunted by any difficulties. There has come into 
existence here, within the past thirty-five years, a whole crop 
of choral songs which perhaps some historian will regard as 
a musical manifestation worth his special regard. Elgar's 
My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land, may be taken as one of 
the first of them. His setting of Rossetti’s Go, Song of 
Mine is as exquisite as any. Holst, Vaughan Williams and 
a dozen other composers have, each in his manner, added to 
the repertory pieces of fine quality. Even those critics who 
are generally unfavorably disposed towards the English Muse 
haye been known to unbend kindly over this charming garden 
plot. Here it has enthusiasts who compare it with the flower- 


all-Beethoven song recital. 


like music of the Elizabethan madrigalists. Arnold Bax’s 
chief piece of the sort is a motet, Mater Ora Filium. A 
choir which can sing this creditably can sing anything, The 
other day Kennedy Scott's new choir The Oriana Singers 
produced Bax’s new piece, The World Joy—which is in spite 
of its title a tragic prayer (the text is from an anonymous 
medieval English poem) uttered by the soul in apprehension 
of death. It is striking enough, of strongly woven texture, 
in spirit modern-romantic; sternly grinding its way, as it 
were, to a hardly won climax, which was wonderfully telling 
when so admirably sung. Bax’s symphonic poem, The Gar- 


den of Fand, was conducted by Albert Coates at the first of 





FREDERIC FREEMANTEL, 


who will give an all-Beethoven program at his song recital at Aeolian Hall, Neu 
York, on Saturday afternoon, December 1. 
the other works of Beethoven, one seldom (if ever) hears of an artist giving an 
Aside from their musical value and birthright, Mr. 
Freemantel believes the Beethoven songs are singable and enjoyable. 
secured adequate translations of the original works, and at his forthcoming recital 


he will sing ail his programmed numbers in English. 


HN TINNINUL 


the season’s Philharmonic concerts. Since he weote this 
gracious, but rather languishing piece, his style has usefully 
strengthened. Isolde Menges, one of the best of London 
violinists, found in his sonata in D, music that embellished 
exceptionally a violin recital program—usually a dull affair 

Holst is a composer with a public of his own, which 
apparently goes in a body to the concert where any one of 
his larger works is to be heard, and makes the eminent musi- 
cian’s every appearance a scene of triumph. This is capital ; 
and our only grievance is that there are too few of these 
major works of his. Lately we have had (at the first of 
Sir Henry Wood's symphony concerts) the whole set of The 
Planets—an hour's music that was shorter than the twenty 
minutes of a good many composers. His more recent Fugal 
Overture found the public ready to drink it in delightedly. 
Nothing solemn is to be expected, in spite of the “fugal.” 
It is vigorous and exhilarating. America knew before we 
did the Fugal Concerto for flute, oboe and strings. This 
is Holst with one eye on the music of 200 years ago, and is a 
pretty delicacy. It was first played towards the end of the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade concerto, which also gave us a 
singularly welcome revival of Sir Edward Elgar’s First 
Symphony in A flat. At the symphony concerts in London 


While there ewists great interest for 


this winter, the revival of this work, and its successor (F 
flat) decidedly amounts to a “movement.” The A flat sym 
phony had not been heard for years—a strange turn of the 
wheel after the extraordinary acclamation it received here in 
its first year, 1908-9, when it was played more than a hundred 
times. Londoners certainly took to it again with real joy 
We felt we had been unjust. We had not remembered it 
was so beautiful, and we asked (and were we unjustified?) 
(Continued on page 35) 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS DURING 
THE SUMMER OF 1924 


At the Master School of the Chicago Musical College 

In order to encourage talent, ten of the guest teachers in 
the Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical College 
will provide, after a competitive examination, free scholar 
ships for students. In former years this plan has proved to 
be of great value and inspiration to gifted and aspiring mu 





sicians. Scholarships will be availabl 
with the following: Prof. Leopold Auer, 
Leon Sametini, Herbert Witherspoon, 


Richard Hageman, Percy Rector Stephens, 
William S. Brady, Sergei Klibansky, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
and Clarence Eddy 

Students wishing to compete for these 
scholarships should make early applica 
tion for a special form containing the 
rules and regulations of the competition, 
and which, having been read and filled out, 
should be returned early to the Chicago 
Musical College. Only fifty applications 
will be received for each scholarship of 
fered, 

Two examinations will be held for the 

scholarships. The preliminary examina 
tion will be as follows: June, 22, Sunday, 
10 a, m., Prof, Xaver Scharwenka Scholar 
ship; June 22, Sunday, 2 p. m., Prof. Leo 
pold Auer Scholarship; June 23, Monday, 
10 a. m., Richard Hageman Scholarship ; 
June 23, Monday, 12 p. m., Florence 
Hinkle Scholarship; June 23, Monday, 2 
p. m., Leon Sametini Scholarship; June 
24, Tuesday, 10 a. m., Herbert Wither 
spoon Scholarship; June 24, Tuesday, 2 p 
m., William S. Brady Scholarship; June 
25, Wednesday, 10 a. m., Sergei Kliban 
sky Scholarship; June 25, Wednesday, 2 
p. m., Percy Rector Stephens Scholarship 
and June 25, Wednesday, 4 p. m., Clar- 
ence Eddy Scholarship, 
The final examinations will take place 
rhursday and Friday following the above 
mentioned days. The exact hours of the 
finals will be posted on the bulletin board 
of the college. 
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Cincinnati Orchestra Denies 
Engaging Wagner 
The following letter has been received 
from Mrs. J. W. Darby, manager of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra 


lo tue Musicat Courter 

On several occasion I have noticed a large ad 
vertisement in your paper, concerning the coming 
0: Siegfried Wagner to this country and stating 
th t the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra would he 
turned over to him for a concert. 

_I beg to state that this is not the case—the b ard 
of directors of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
have not considered it advisable to invite Mr 
Wagner to conduct the orchestra nor give a special 
concert with him as conductor. Mr. Daiber had 
absolutely no authority to use the name of th . 
orchestra in his advertisement. Our schedule for 
the season is complete and we could not make room 
for a concert by Mr. Wagner 

ery truly yours, 


(Signed) J. W. Danay 


Moriz Rosenthal Arrives for 
American Tour 


Moriz Rosenthal, who has not visited 

He has the United States in seventeen years, ar 
rived last week on the Majestic to make 

his fifth tour through the United States 


Mr. Rosenthal arrived just in time to catch 
the Twentieth Century Express to Chi 
cago, where he gave his first American 
concert immediately on his arrival. He 
will give concerts in Columbia, Wis.; Topeka, Kans.; Phila 
delphia and Reading, Pa., and in New York on December 14 
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Boston Plans for Chicago Opera 
November 28 (by telegram).—-The 
fund for the Chicago Civic Opera 

nearly complete. Only twenty-five thousand dollars more 
are needed to reach the one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollar goal set by the Boston Chicago Opera Committee as 
the necessary guarantee to bring the Chicago company 
to this city. This week will be devoted to securing many 
small subscribers, in order to insure the visit of the com 
It is pointed out that, with the guarantee fund fifty 


Boston 
season 1s 


Soston, 


guarantee 


pany. 
per cent. larger than last year and with every pros 
pect of higher receipts, due to additional stars and a 


more attractive repertory, assessments ought not to exceed 
twenty per cent. Plans for the local season, commencing 
January 28, include the first Boston appearance in opera of 
Chaliapin, Ansseau and Charles Hackett. The season will 
probably open with Garden in Le Jongleur de Notre Dame 
G. 





MUSICAL COURIER 
PRAGUE CELEBRATES SMETANA’S 100th ANNIVERSARY 





Patriotic Hotheads Interrupt Roland Hayes Concert—Four Anniversaries in One 


Prague, November 1.—The musical season is in full 
ving! Nulla dies sine linea—not a day without opera or 
concert. In the Czech National Theater, which was tounded 
Smetana, preparations for the grand cycle of Smetana 
operas in celebration of the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth are being zealously carried out. Among the works to 
charming musical comedy The Two 
reason of an arrangement of No- 
lacks faithful adherence to Smetana’s 
this work has long been relegated to the 
background. However, it will be presented in the original 
during the centennial celebration. Incidentally, 
appearances of George Baklanoff and 
of the Dresden Opera, the repertory of 
has assumed quite a new aspect, 
zeal of the general manager, 


he produced is his 
Widows. Largely by 
votny'’s, which 
original style 
version 
ince the guest 
Friedrich Plaschke 
the National Theater 
largely by virtue of the 
()strel 

New Scenery vor SIKGFRIED 


As already mentioned in my letter of some months ago, 
Theater had presented Rheingold and 


the Neue Deutsche 

Walkire, newly staged by Ludwig Hoérth, of the Berlin 
Staatsoper. To these has since been added Siegfried, the 
cenery of which constitutes a magnificent realization of 
the true Wagner spirit and which raises the artistic niveau 
of the entire production, Alexander Zemlinsky, who directed 
the work, inspired the singers and orchestra to their best. 

VisitinG Corrs, 

Already in the first weeks of the season no less than 
three famous choral organizations have visited Prague. 
First, the Don Cossacks, conducted by their youthful leader, 
Serge Jaroff. As in Vienna, the fiery Russians were ac- 
corded an enthusiastic reception here, where they gave no 
le than three concerts. These were followed by the 


Cathedral Choir of Berlin, conducted by the famous Hugo 
Ridel. A striking artistic success was won by this organ- 
ization, whose singing of Palestrina and Bach is so deeply 


felt that instead of giving the impression of having been 


studied it seems to flow directly from the heart. The latest 
of these visitors was the excellent Sistine Choir of Rome, 
capable of remarkable finesses of ensemble work. Their 
singing, however, even of classical masters, is marked b 
a certain theatricalness—a reminiscence of the opera whic 
involuntarily makes itself felt. Raffaelo Casimiri conducted. 


Rotanp Hayes Scores. 

Among the flood of recital-givers mention must be made 
of the negro tenor, Roland Hayes, who made a sensation 
in both of his concerts by reason of his quite remarkable 
ability, beautiful voice and clever programs. His second 
concert had an embarrassing moment. Some of the audi- 
ence objected to a program-change being announced by 
Hayes’ accompanist in German instead of Czechish. The 
commotion made it impossible to continue the concert for 
some minutes until some native female mounted the stage 
and translated the announcement into her own language, 
whereby the fatherland was rescued once again. 

Orner CONCERTS. 

Among other soloists were Kubelik, who performed his 
new fifth concerto, earning enthusiastic approval, and Henri 
Marteau who, in conjunction with Alexander Zemlinsky, 
gave a sonata recital, besides appearing as a composer a 
few days later in the German Evangelist Church of St. 
Michael, where choral works for women’s voices, organ 
pieces, and compositions for organ and violin were heard. 

Four ANNIVERSARIES IN ONE. 

The last program of the Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Vaclav Talich, comprised a program of unusual 
interest, celebrating at the same time the fiftieth birthday 
of Josef Suk, the sixtieth of Richard Strauss, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Smetana’s birth and the twentieth 
anniversary of the death of Anton Dvorak. Symphonic 
creations of these masters were performed before a capacity 
audience which acclaimed both Talich and the orchestra. 

Dr. Ernst Rycunowsky. 





LANDOWSKA MAKES FIRST 
AMERICAN APPEARANCE WITH 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Other Concerts of Interest—Notes 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 22.—The program arranged 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts, of November 16 
and 17, held a treat in the first American appearance of 
Wanda Landowska, the Polish harpsichordist and pianist, 
who played three concertos. Dr Stokowski arranged his 
program especially to carry out the old time atmosphere 
of the occasion, The opening number was the Alceste 
overture of Gluck, which was a fitting prelude for the 
following selections. Mme, Landowska’s first number was 
the Handel concerto in B flat major for harpsichord and 
orchestra, followed by the Bach concerto in Italian style, 
for the harpsichord alone. In both was revealed a marvelous 
technic and thought, as well as a sustaining quality of tone. 
After this the soloist played the Mozart concerto in 
flat major for piano and orchestra with exquisite grace and 
heauty. Philadelphia was indeed privileged in being the 
first American city to hear this unusual artist. The program 
closed with an excellent reading of Schubert's unfinished 
symphony. 

(CHILpREN’s CONCERTS 

rhe orchestra gave the first pair of children’s concerts 
of the season, November 12 and 14, with the usual attendant 
success. The instruments to which Dr, Stokowski gave spe- 
cial attention, in his remarks and in the selections played, 
were trumpet, bass tuba, piccolo and celesta. The first 
number on the program was the Spanish Rhapsody by 
Chabrier, prefaced by a vivid description of Spain by Stok- 
owski tetween this number and the Fantasie Brilliante, 
by Arban, came the announcement that at the end of the year 
different instruments will be played behind the scenes, and 
the children will record on blanks, distributed among them, 
their gueses as to what each instrument is. A prize will 
be given to the one getting the most right. The last two 
numbers were The Elephant and Mosquito, and Tschaikow- 
sky's Nut Cracker Ballet. The latter was especially popular. 

Puitapecpnia Music Cus 

Che Philadelphia Music Club opened its season with a 
noteworthy American Day program, November 13, in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratiord. Mrs, Edwin A, Wat- 
rons, the enthusiastic president, gave a short talk in which 
she referred glowingly to the interesting season ahead, and 
urged the members to cooperate fully 

Four “Royal Trumpeters” (members of the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra) fittingly preluded the cantata, Peter 
Pan, composed by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, sung by the club 
chorus, directed by Stanley Addicks, and accompanied by 
Arthur FE, Hice. It was a delightful composition and well 
executed, Following this, Max Seenofsky, violinist, played 
Chant Lyrique by Irence Berge (with the composer at the 
piano) and Ciaccone by Vitali. Mr. Seenofsky exhibited 
clear technic and beauty of tone. Fred Homer, baritone, 
sang one number by Cadman and two by Densmore very ac- 
ceptably. The difficult MacDowell Eroica sonata was played 
by Lena Blanche Jones in a way to elicit hearty applause. 

The second part of the program was devoted to Irenee 
Berge’s Spring in Sicily, sung by Vera Murray Covert, 
soprano, and Veronica Sweigart, contralto, accompanied by 
an instrumental ensemble, and conducted by the composer. 
This composition was awarded the prize by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs at Asheville, last June, It met 
the unqualified approval of the audience, and was excellently 
interpreted by the two soloists and ensemble. 

New York SymMpHony OrcHESTRA 

The Wagner program, presented by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch, conductor, was a 
delight from first to last. Beginning with the Rienzi over- 
ture, it progressed to the preludes of Acts I and III of 
Lohengrin. When Richard Crooks sang Lohengrin’s nar- 
rative from Act III one felt there was nothing more to be 
desired, so beautiful was the tone and unaffected the man- 
ner of this Wagnerian tenor. Although he sang twice more, 
once in Am Stillen Heerd, from Die Meistersinger, and 


again in Siegmund’s Love Song from Die Walkure, they 
were all too short to exhibit his fine voice. 

The other orchestral numbers were the Faust overture, the 
Meistersinger prelude, Good Friday Spell from Parsifal, 
and the Ride of the Valkyries. The Good Friday Spell was 
arranged as a violin solo for the orchestra’s concert master, 
Gustav Tinlot, who showed true insight in his interpretation. 

RecitaL at Presser Home 

The annual recital at the Presser Home for retired music 
teachers was given on November 17, by Alan Hensel Lewry, 
violinist; Mary Yoos, soprano and accompanist; and Edith 
M. Griffenborg pianist. 

CHAMBER Music ASSOCIATION 

The Chamber Music Association opened its season most 
auspiciously with the London String Quartet, in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford, November 4. The program con- 
sisted of the Beethoven quartet in B flat, opus 18, No. 6; 
the miniature suite, Peter Pan, by Walford Davies, and the 
quartet in D, No. 2, by Borodino. Each of the players sub- 
ordinated himself to the ensemble, although eminently capa- 
ble for solo parts, and the result was most gratifying to the 
large audience. 

Boye Recitat, 

An interesting recital was given November 8 in the foyer 
of the Academy of Music by George F. Boyle, head of the 
piano department of the conservatory of the Settlement 
Music School. Mr. Boyle’s program covered a wide field in 
the realm of piano composition. Beginning with the Busoni 
transcription of the masterful Bach toccata and fugue in D 
minor, it ranged through compositions of Gluck, Schumann, 
Ravel and Debussy, with an important place given to the 
Appassionata sonata of Beethoven, and finally closing with 
the difficult Campanella of Liszt. Mr. Boyle proved him- 
self a master of his art, intellectually and technically. 

MemortAL CONCERT 

The foyer of the Academy of Music was crowded No- 
vember 10, when a concert was given in memory of Clara 
Yocum Joyce, who was one of Philadelphia’s leading con- 
traltos and beloved by all who knew her. The artists who 

rticipated were Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, Florence 

aenle, Marie Langston List, Abbie Keely, Virginia Orr, 
Mildred Faas, Bertrand Rustin, Ray Daniels Jones, George 
P. Orr, Noah Swayne and Ellis Clark Hammann. 
SpeciAL PerroRMANCE oF LucIA 

A special performance of the opera, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
with Josephine Lucchese in the title role, was given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, November 10, by the Maison 
Grand Opera Company, for the benefit of the United Service 
Club. As the house was entirely sold out to the Forum 
when Miss Lucchese appeared in this role during the San 
Carlo Opera Company’s recent engagement here, the demand 
for tickets by non-Forum members was so tremendous that 
this 5 mer performance was arranged. Lucia is one of 
Miss Lucchese’s most phenomenal successes and she more 
than fulfilled all expectations at this time, being forced to 
respond to several encores. The remainder of the cast 
included Umperto Sacchetti, Alfredo Vallanti, De Patti, 
Alice Hester, August X. Ordegneu, and G, a 
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Westminster Choir Scores in Oxford, Ohio 


According to a telegram received by the Musical Courier 
from Oxford, O., dated November 23, “The Westminster 
Choir of Dayton, John Finley Williamson conductor, gave 
a superb concert here at Western College this evening to a 
most enthusiastic audience. This choir undoubtedly ranks 
with the best choral organizations and America may be 
justly on of their achievement. Artistic finish character- 
izes all their interpretations. Edgar Stillman Kelly.” 


N. A. O. Recital at Wanamaker’s by MacMillan 


The eighth and last organ recital in the fall series at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium will be faye on the new concert 
organ Friday, November 30, at 2.30 p. m., by Ernest Mac- 
Millan, F. R. C. O, Mus. Doc., Oxon, organist of Eaton 
Memorial Church, Toronto, Canada. Mr. MacMillan is a 
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native of England, and since his arrival in this country has 

known as one of the most brilliant organists in 
Canada. He was confined at Ruhleben, Germany, from 1915 
to 1918, where he devoted himself to arranging orchestras 
and choruses among the war prisoners. Mr. MacMillan’s 
recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium is under the auspices 
of the National Association of Organists; this is his first 
recital in New York City. Admission is by complimentary 
ticket obtainable upon application at the concert bureau, 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. 


Morrill Artist Wins Critical Praise 


Grace Nott, an artist pupil of Laura E. Morrill, gave a 
recital recently in York, Pa. In commenting on Mrs. Nott’s 
singing in the Gazette and Daily, the music critic of that 
paper stated: “Mrs. Nott, a singer who teaches and a 
teacher who sings, delighted her audience with a varied pro- 
gram, numbers ranging from folk songs to arias from grand 
operas. Mrs. Nott sang in three languages, English, French 
and German, culling from each gems of songs and poetry. 
In her clear rich voice, with a range covering three 
complete octaves, and faultless enunciation, she held her 
hearers for more than an hour. Not only her beautiful 
voice and true culture, but her lovely appearance and per- 
sonal charm captivated her audience, and brought forth 
bursts of applause at the rendition of each number.” 


Work by Dr. J. Lewis Browne Heard 


Dr. J. Lewis Browne’s Missa in honorem Immaculatae 
Conceptionis B. V. M., composed for the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the dioéese of Cincinnati, was sung at the 
dedication of Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwood Heights, 
Cincinnati, on October 23, in the presence of His Excellency 
the Most Reverend Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, apostolic dele- 
gate; the Most Reverend Henry Moeller, Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, and hundreds of visiting prelates and priests. 
The Mass is described as combining the medieval and 
modern schools. Dr. Browne played his own composition 
upon the occasion under notice. 





Moiseiwitsch Returns to New York 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, the eminent Russian pianist, has just 
returned to New York after a tour of sixty-five concerts 
through Australasia, Before returning to Europe in the middle 
of December, Mr. Moiseiwitsch will appear in concert in 
the East and Middle West. He has been away from his 
home in London for nearly two years and will start his 
English tour in London on January 3, when he plays with 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 


Chamber Music in the Schools 


Mrs. Hedi Katz, for some years a member of the 
Scheveningen Symphony Orchestra, and interested also 
in school music in Vienna, is now in America and pro- 
poses to undertake the promotion of chamber music in 
our schools. She has done similar work with success 
abroad. Her husband is a noted painter and is now en- 
gaged upon the work of making portraits of New York’s 
smart set. 


Arthur Kraft, the tenor, appeared in an entertaining 
lecture-recital of Italian folk songs at the Plaza Hotel 
on November 13. Eleanor Markell shared in the occasion 
as lecturer. Among Mr. Kraft’s dates early in the new 
year is New Wilmington, Pa., where he will give a 
recital under the auspices of the Westminster College 
on January 31. 


George W. Loehman Dead 


George W. Loehman, a well known musician of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, died suddenly on November 18, at his 
home, of a stroke of apoplexy. He was sixty-seven years 
of age and for the past twenty-three years had been the 
flutist at B. F. Keith’s theater orchestra. For a number 
of years he was the chief flutist with John C. Weber's 
band. 


Jennie Anderson a Zilpha Barnes Wood Pupil 


Jennie Anderson, who appeared at the National Grand 
Opera affair in Brooklyn recently, was mentioned in a 
press report as a pupil of Ferraro, of whom, however, Miss 
Anderson says she never took a lesson; she is studying 
with Zilpha Barnes Wood. Mrs. Wood gave a Newark 
radio talk on Grand Opera in English November 15. 


A Daughter to Guiomar Novaes 


Word has just been received from Brazil of the arrival 
of Anna-Maria at the home of Guiomar Novaes-Pinto, the 
Brazilian pianist, whom James Gibbons Huneker called the 
“Paderewski of the Pampas.” Mme. Novaes will return 
to America for the season 1924-25, after appearing in the 
important European capitals. 


Simonds to Sing with Boston Symphony 


Bruce Simonds, under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg, has been engaged as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at New Haven, Conn., on January 25. Mr. 
Simonds will also give his own recital at Yale University 
during the season. 


Harold Land in Brookline 


Harold Land, baritone, and Allessandro Niccoli, violinist, 
appeared together in Brookline, Mass., November 2, before 
an audience of five hundred. The artists rendered a pro- 
gram of splendid merit and variety for their enthusiastic 
listeners, accompanied by Charles Norris, pianist. 





Estelle A. Sparks Resumes Teaching 


Estelle A. Sparks, New York vocal teacher, after having 
spent a delightful summer in rest and recreation at her 
country home at Lake Hopatcong, N. J., has resumed 
grotetianet activities at her New York studios in the 

etropolitan Opera House building. 
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CLEVELAND GIVES GALLI-CURCI 
AND McCORMACK AN OVATION 





Second Pair of Symphony Concerts Presents Charles Hackett 
and Frank Bridge—Dame Melba Fascinates—The 
Impresario Given—First Fortnightly Concert 
—“Prom” and “Pop” Concerts Begin— 
Chamber Music Programs—The 
Sistine Choir 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 17.—Galli-Curci sang to an 
audience of 8,000 or more, in the Public Auditorium, on 
October 18. As always she wore a picturesque costume. 
This time it was of carmine velvet and in her hair was a large 
size comb of like color. She was worth going far to see, 
but was more than ever worth hearing. Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist, gave solo numbers and accompanied the singer in 
various songs, always capable and always well received. As 
usual Homer Samuels furnished perfect support at the piano, 
and in the final group of modern songs, The Bells of Seville, 
by Mr. Samuels, won instant favor with the great audience. 
A pleasing incident was the presentation of flowers by a 
group of Camp Fire Girls, 

Tue Seconp Pair or SyMPHONY Concerts, OcroBer 18-20. 


The second of the symphony concerts presented a double 
attraction in the persons of Charles Hackett, tenor, an estab- 
lished favorite with Cleveland concert goers, and Frank 
Bridge, distinguished English composer, who directed his 
suite for orchestra, The Sea. Mr. Bridge had come to 
Cleveland to take part in the Berkshire Chamber Music 
Festival which is sponsored by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. His 
music was first played here by the London String Quartet, 
before the Chamber Music Society. The Sea was well re- 
ceived. It was very interesting and the second and third 
movements, Sea Foam and Moonlight, were lovely. 

Mr. Hackett sang an aria from Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
in true classic style, with smooth tone and perfect restraint. 
In his second number, Recitative and Air of, Azaél from 
L’Enfant Prodigue, of Debussy, he rose to great heights. 
His interpretation was a finished bit of dramatic art. 

The symphony was Beethoven’s third, The Eroica. It 
was the smoothest Beethoven Mr. Sokoloff has ever given 
us. This is undoubtedly due to the steady growth of both 
orchestra ensemble and conductor. The Marche Funebre 
was especially well done, The introduction and march from 
the Golden Cockerel of Rimsky-Korsakoff closed the con- 
cert. 

Dame MELBA. 


concerts, under the direction oi 
opened, October 22, with Dame Melba, 
assisted by Georges Miquelle, cellist; Prince Obolensky, 
basso, and Carl Lamson, accompanist. No Melba concert 
would be complete without the artists’ incomparable rendi 
tion of the Jewel Song, from Faust, which was sung with 
the old perfection. There were new songs, also, by Duparc, 
Chausson, Fourdrain and Rimsky-Korsakoff—songs that re- 
quired the utmost in musicdl and dramatic interpretation, 
and all delivered as only an artist can. This modern group, 
of course, took the house by storm. One encore was not 
sufficient. At length she came back and to her own accom- 
paniment, sang Home Sweet Home. 

Miquelle proved to be a worthy companion of so distin- 
guished an artist as Melba. His playing of a sonata of 
Sammartini was in fine archaic style, and subsequent num- 
bers by Glazounoff, Lalo, and Popper proved him a master 
of technic. 

Prince Obolensky sang a Mozart aria, 
Schumann, Rachmaninoff, and Varlamoff, in a 
agreeable quality. 

It is seldom that the assisting artists are of such high 
attainments as Dame Melba’s colleagues. The accompanist, 

Carl Lamson, by his unfailing support, added much to the 
success of this delightful concert, and Melba brought him 
forward to receive his applause and share the honors with 
her. 


The course of artist 


Kathryn Picard, 


besides songs by 
voice of 


THE IMPRESARIO. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club presented as their first open 
attraction this season, Mozart’s Impresario, sponsored by 
William Wade Hinshaw, on October 25. Mr. Hinshaw’s 
organization, headed by Percy Hemus, is so well known 
that comment is unnecessary. It was perfect as a cameo, 
and a delight from start to finish. 

Tue First Fortnigutity Concert. 

The concerts by active members of the club were re- 
sumed for the season on November 6, in the Statler ball- 
room, The program was presented by Frances Sanderson, 
contralto, who sang songs by Grieg and John Alden Car- 
Sanderson 


penter, prefaced by brief explanations. Miss 
was in beautiful voice in spite of the trying weather. She 
was accompanied by Ben Burtt. 

Charlotte de Muth Williams, violinist, was suddenly 


called out of the city, and in her place Andre de Ribeau- 
pierre, of the Music Institute, played a group of solos, and 
the Brahms sonata in A major for piano and violin, with 
Dorothy Price. It was indeed fortunate for the club that 
Mrs. Williams’ place could be so ably filled at a moment’s 
notice, as both Miss Price and M. de Ribeaupierre are on 
the Institute faculty. Miss Price also played a Ravel selec- 
tion, which was interesting. 


Tue First Municrpat Concert With Joun McCorMack. 


On October 28, Cleveland’s great public auditorium held 
the largest audience to which McCormack ever sang in 
America, according to his manager, B. F. McSweeney. 
Manager Lincoln G. Dickey gave the number of sold seats 
as 11,400. The occasion was the first of four municipal 
concerts. 

Two years have elapsed since McCormack was last heard 
here. Twice during that time were engagements cancelled. 
To insure a perfect performance he arrived two days ahead 
of time, and the result certainly justified the means. Such a 
performance as John McCormack gave on Sunday afternoon 
is an event in musical history. His diction was so perfect 
that each syllable dropped with absolute clarity from the 
singer’s lips and was audible to the furthest reaches of the 
vast auditorium. His program was chosen with rare catho- 
licity of musical taste. Bach, Leonardo, Vinci, Schubert, 
Sibelius, and Elgar were all represented ; his usual group 
of Irish folk songs, and a modern group, in which The 
Cave, written by Edwin Schneider, Mr. McCormack’s ac- 
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companist of long and high standing, appeared. This song 
went very well indeed. 

Lauri Kennedy, cellist, ably assisted in entertaining the 
appreciative audience. 

First ProMENADE Concert A GALA NIGHT. 

As a result of the concert given last year for the T. B. M., 
the first of the four Proms was a huge success, and a 
crowded house greeted Director Sokoloff and his band of 
symphonists on October 23. The Orpheus Male Choir, 
Charles D. Dawe conductor, assisted. This was the choir’s 
first professional appearance since their return from the 
National Eisteddfod in Wales, where they won first prize. 
A fitting coincidence was the presence in the city of Lloyd 
George, and in a box draped with the Stars and Stripes and 
the Union Jack sat Mrs. George and her daughter. 

To add further Welsh flavor the choir sang a brief can- 
tata, The Crusaders, by the distinguished Welsh-American 
composer, Daniel Prothero. It goes without saying that 

(Continued on Page 53) 


Schmitz Talks of Modernism 


E. Robert Schmitz is the easiest man in the world to 
interview. He is not one of these musicians who consider 
musical activity to be only muscular activity, who exercise 
only their fingers, and who are able to talk only about them 
selves and their success. Mr. Schmitz, on the contrary, seems 
not to care to talk about himself and his successes, which 
have been numerous, as all the world knows. But, get him 
started on something that seems to him really worth while 
and of general interest, and he exhibits a fund of knowledge 
that is wide and deep, thorough, intricate and exact. 

Mr. Schmitz has catalogued and pigeon-holed in his brain 
the classes and classifications of modernism, futurism, roman- 





E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


ticism and classicism. As he says, the Paris Conservatoire 
insists upon even greater knowledge of the classics than is 
demanded in Germany, and his education there gave him a 
thorough grasp of the ancients, whether he wants to use it 
or not. And the interviewer realized in listening to Mr. 
Schmitz’ talk that he made use of this intimate knowledge 
of tradition, perhaps in spite of himself. Upon this solid 
foundation he has built his comprehension of the modernists, 
and he has gone even further, he has studied the science 
of musical vibrations in their relation to harmony, and 
applies this science to an intelligent criticism of some of the 
experiments of the moderns. 

The interviewer mentioned the name of Bloch. It was 
natural, for he had just heard Bloch’s new quintet played 
admirably by Harold Bauer and the Lenox Quartet at the 
concert of the League of Composers. 

“Bloch,” said Mr. Schmitz, “is a reactionary. That is not 
a criticism of his work, for I believe he intends to be 
reactionary. It appears clear to me that his work is based on 
classic standards, and if he dips into the field of what we 
call modernism, it is not done with the same intention or 
in the same sense as other modernists. Bloch adopts, or 
tries, new effects in order to extend the limits of the old 
school. The true modern undertakes to break away abso- 
lutely from the old schools and the old methods. 

“The distinction, you see, is quite evident and is sharply 
defined. There can be no association between the two sets 
of ideas. Either one belongs to the old school, accepts in 
part at least its ideas and ideals, and builds upon them, or 
one strives to create something entirely new. The modern- 
ists, whether they be diatonists, chromaticists, polytonalists, 
or whatever other name we give them, or they give them- 
selves, are all of them striving for the same thing: to 
escape entirely from tradition, from old forms and formulas. 

“One of the things that I find surprising and unfortunate 
about the attitude of musicians and critics toward these new 
schools is their willingness to criticise and condemn without 
study. They hear a new work once and jump to the con- 
clusion that they like it or do not like it, condemn or 
commend it, when even the most expert musician, even the 
musician in closest sympathy with the most modern schools, 
could not possibly grasp such a work at a single hearing. 

“In my own case, I work for a long time upon such 
works before deciding to place them on my programs. In 
some cases I have studied new compositions for more than 
two years, studied them until they become really a part of 
me, until I knew them as well as if I had composed them 
myself, before even making up my own mind whether or 
not I would use them on my programs. And yet, when 
I do play them, some critic will form a snap judgment 
and will pretend to tell the public all about them, though 
such a thing is manifestly impossible. 

“It is by no means a simple matter to form judgments 
upon these modern works. The more genuinely modern 
they are the more difficult it is. Those who have the spirit 
of complete separation from old formulas, complete rejec 
tion of tradition, do things that are naturally puzzling. 
The meaning of them has to be sought after. And when 


~~ 
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you consider that there is not one modern school but half 
a dozen, all working along entirely different lines, with 
different aims and ideals, the difficulty will be easily under- 
stood. 

“Which of these new styles is right and which is wrong 
no one can at present say. Perhaps they are all partly right, 
all partly wrong. And in time perhaps they will merge into 
a splendid new idiom of which we have at present no defi- 
nite conception. Schoenberg and his adherents are work- 
ing on the ultra-chromatic school, the quintescence of con- 
densation, so that it is not surprising to find some of their 
pieces needing only a minute for performance. Darius 
Milhaud and some others of the same school are striving to 
develop the diatonic scale, avoiding every suggestion of the 
chromatic. It is this that gives their melodies at first hear 
ing a sense of triviality, because our ears have become accus 
tomed to chromatic writing to such an extent that pure dia 
tonics sound old-fashioned or reactionary. That, however, 
is only a first impression, and a further study of the works 
of these composers shows them to be among the most ad- 
vanced of modernists. 

“Then there is the class of polytonal writers—Casella 
and some others. They are not to be confused with the 
atonal writers, like Schnee rg, whose work has absolutely 
no tonality, belongs to no key. The polytonalists actually 
write in several keys at once, and that may be accomplished 
cither in the diatonic school or the chromatic school. 

“Meantime there are the classic modernists—Debussy, 
Ravel—whose work is based upon ancient harmonic models 
and scales. Debussy has been said to be Russian in his 
style, but that is pure fancy. The fact is that both he and 
the Russians use the same Greek or Oriental scale, and this 
gives a sort of external association which is only on the 
surface. It is very doubtful if Debussy was influenced by 
any school, but the classic Greek and the early French, which 
was subject to similar influences 

“To understand modernism properly we must, first of 
all, accept the sincerity of the moderns, and believe that they 
are genuinely striving towards emancipation, New roads 
are not found all at once. Many false steps may be taken 
in the search of the path to the future. But every step is 
of present interest. The future will know which of them 
is right and which wrong, but we, today, cannot turn away 
from them, without risking personal annihilation, to be 
cast into the discard. 


“Tt is not a matter of like and dislike, but rather one of 


duty. Thus it is that I program on my recitals the works 
of the moderns. I try, of course, to pick out the best. And 
sometimes people like them, sometimes they do not. But 


very often people learn to like them by hearing them re 
peated. And, at all events, it is a necessary part of education, 
both for musician and audience.” 

That Mr. 
brilliantly 


Schmitz is doing a good work, 


and doing it 
everyone will concede. a. FF 





Verdi Club Morning Musicale 

The recent plan of the Verdi Club, Florence F: 
Jenkins founder and president, to give short operas at 
the regular monthly affairs, drew a gathering which over 
flowed the Waldorf Concert Hall, November 21. Cavalleria 
Rusticana was given in fine fashion, all the artists being 
selected by Claire Spencer, who was managing director 
and also sang the parts of both Lola and Lucia with opulent 
voice and excellent acting. Marie Edelle showed especially 
fine high tones as Santuzza; Filippo Culcasi is an excellent 


ster 


tenor and actor, and Domenico Lombardi did well as Alfio. 
There was life and animation in everything, and Marta 
Stuart was an efficient accompanist 


Preceding the opera, Amund Sjovik, Norwegian baritone, 


gave a short song recital, of which Zueignung (Strauss), 
with a high F and voice of beautiful quality, followed 
by an encore, and an aria from Boccanegra (Verdi), 


were especially enjoyable features, 
excellent accompaniments 

President Jenkins, in a silvery costume, made announce 
ments of interest, including calling attention to the Bluebird 
Dinner Dance of December 12, benefit of the Flower Fund 
(sent to members as occasion arises) ; to the enlarged ment 
bership of the Verdi Club, now 700 members; presented 
opera glasses to Mrs. Richard C. Hart, who brought fourteen 
new members, and special mention of Louise Myrtle M« 
Michael, who brought twelve. 

Mrs. Arthur H. Bridge was presented with a necklace 
of pearls for her good work as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Jane 


Hampson playing 


The president introduced the guests of honor, Mrs 
Pierson, president Manhattan Study Club, and Mrs Edward 
Lamb, of Holyoke, Mass. 


Franco-American Society Truly International 


he Franco-American Musical Society, incorporated 
three years but only now beginning its active career asa 
concert giver, is an international society which intends to 


interest itself equally in the works of all nations pro 
vided only that these works are worthy. The officers 
are: E. Robert Schmitz, chairman; Mrs. Henry P 


Loomis, vice-chairman and treasurer; Walter K Varney, 
executive secretary. The American offices are at 541 
Madison ave., New York. The French offices are at 15 
Boulevard des Italiens (Marcel Boe ande, secretary). 
The technical board is as follows: Marion Bauer, Rich 
ard Hammond, Leon Rothier, Carlos Salzedo, Albert 
Wolff, E. Robert Schmitz and Gustave Tinlot Among 
the members of the honorary and advisory board and 
the board of directors—too many names to list in ful 
are Americans, French, Italians, Poles, Russians, Greeks. 
Hungarians, British, and so on. It is evident that the 
management is truly international as it is intended to be 

The society proposes to print an informative bulletin 
of which the first number appeared in September of this 
co It contained a portrait and biography of John Alden 

Carpenter, an article entitled Music, Piano and Science. 
by E. Robert Schmitz, The Evolution of Modern Musik 
in Paris and in Vienna by Darius Milhaud, and other 
matters of wide and general interest 

The first New York concert of the society is to he 
given December 14, to be called an International Referen 
dum concert, and will include works of Debussy, 
Pizetti, De Falla, Kodaly, Stravinsky, Ravel, Castel 
Nuovo and Prokofieff. Among the interpreters will be 
the noted Polish singer, Marya Freund. 
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“He who reclines under a gay Kadamba Tree; who 
formerly delighted me while he moved gracefully in the 
dance, and all his soul sparkled in his eyes.”—Book of the 
Bhagavat. ) 


7 RISHNA, the man-god, the Azure one; beloved of 
Rada, his faithful wife and about sixteen thousand 
Gopis, or celestial milk-maids, is one of the most 

popular deities of the Hindu Pantheon. From out the 
ridiculously exaggerated stories of Krishna’s powers and 
manifestations of divinity, we wiil mention only those 
episodes that have some direct connection with Indian 
music 

The young Krishna was raised by the good herdsman 

Ananda and his wife Yaso'da. In their family were a 
multitude of young Gopas, or cow-herds, and the beauti- 
ful Gopis, or milk-maids, who were his (Krishna’s) play- 
fellows during his infancy, and in his early youth, he 
selected nine damsels as his favorites, with whom he 
passed his gay hours in dancing, sporting and playing on 
his flute For the remarkable number of his Gopis, 
I have no authority but a whimsical picture, where nine 
wirls are grouped in the form of an elephant, on which he 
: and unfortunately the word ‘nava’ signi- 
fies both nine and new or young, so that in the following 
it may admit of two interpretations: 
in my bosom continually that God who, for sportive recrea 
with a train of nine (young) dairy-maids, dances gracefully, now 
quick, now slow, on the sands just left by the daughter of the Sun.” 

r William Jones.) 

Krishna is variously described as the shepherd-god, 

Indian Orpheus, the man-god, as he was supposed 

to have been a mortal who was afterward deified; and 
the Azure god, so called because the primordial fluid, 
was said to be in a mystical way, a personification 
of the universe 

Krishna, the Blue-god, is painted and decorated with 

warlands of sylvan flowers, dressed in yellow, the sacred 
color of the Hindus because it is the color of the heart 
of the lotus, and is usually depicted with a flute in his 
hands, or in the act of dancing and playing the instru- 
which he is said to have invented. The many 
episodes of his life are sung to this day by the 
Dancers, or Deva Dasses, and some of the 
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gayest festivals in India are held in his honor. A legend 
is popularly related, accounting for the multiplied appear- 
ance of Krishna in the Ras Mandals, or Circular Dance; 
a number of virgins having assembled to celebrate in 
mirth and sport the descent of Krishna, the god himself 
appeared among them, proposed a dance and, to remove 
the deficiency of partners, divided himself into as many 
portions as there were damsels, the number differing 
in different pictures. 

“On certain holidays, most towns exhibit sets of noc- 
turnal dancers-—all, however, males—ten, fifteen, or more 





KRISHNA AND RADA 


in a set, with a short stick in each hand, moving slowly 
in the direction of the sun; singing and keeping time with 
awkward movements and stamping of the feet, and as 
awkwardly by turning to the persons before and behind; 
and alternately striking each other's sticks as represented 
in the plate.” (Moore's Pantheon.) 

THe Festiva or KrisHNa. 

These dancers are to be seen abroad at the Huli Phal- 
gutsava, meaning the Festival of the Phalguna which occurs 
in the Hindu month of that name, Phalguna (Sanskrit) 
or Phagun (Hindu), that is to say, in March. This 
popular Krishna Festival starts at about the full moon, 
or vernal equinox, and is celebrated by every sect of 
Hindu, from the highest caste on down the long line 
of social decrescendos. 

This is a season of dancing, 


reat gaiety, feasting, 
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singing and general merrymaking. The brightly colored 
images of Krishna, in the country districts, are carried 
in the primitive gp or palanquins, or on elephants 
as in Jaipur and in remote native sections. One sees 
constant processions during Holi Festival, where the 
Krishna devotees follow the images of their ‘beloved God 
to the sound of drum and flute, bell and horn, while some 
bard recites the epic of his life, and the chorus chants 
praises ad lib. 

It is also customary at this season for Hindus to en- 
tertain visitors, according to his station, with music and 
dancing and with such refreshments as sweet-meats, 
betel-nut and rose water or some beverage. 

This festival has developed into a Saturnalia of orgies 
and might be compared to a Roman bacchanalian feast. 
Here I could branch off into innumerable side-tracks of 
episodes relating to this festival if it were not for the 
fear of taxing the interest of the reader, since my pur- 
pose is to deal with only the musical phases of Krishna’s 
life. 

The stories of this charming god’s life are related at 
length in many Puranas, in the Bhagavagita and Ma- 
habhrata in which there are numerous references to his 
connection with music. He invented the Krishna flute, 
one of the most popular instruments of India of to-day, 
and stories are told of how he charmed men and beast 
alike with his wonderful melodies. The flute has always 
been the favorite instrument of the shepherds. Krishna, 
as a youth, lived a pastoral life amid the sacred cows 
and in pleasant dalliance with his many milk-maids, where 
he piped them such alluring love tunes that they all suc- 
cumbed to his charms, and the gods themselves were 
captivated. 

Krishna is said to have taught and encouraged music 
among his associates, celestial and human. “To some he 
gave Vinas with soul-stirring strings; to others sounding 
cymbals; and again to others drums whose sound re- 
sembled the dull roll of thunder; and so he taught them 
the glories and wars of Indra and Rama.” 

Among his other accomplishments he is said to have 
invented the sacred dances of the Ramayana. “In musi- 
cal legends it is said that there were, in the days of 
Krishna, sixteen thousand thousand Ragas, or musical 
modes; or, rather, passions or affections of the mind, and 
each of his Raginis or musical nymphs, selected one of 
these Ragas, in which to modulate her strains for affect- 
ing and securing the heart of the handsome, amorous 
and harmonious Deity. This may perhaps mean that 
Krishna, devoted to music, receives and enjoys every 

variety of modulation, multiplied to the number of 16,000 
and fancifully personified in the form of nymphs, derived 
from the five-head Bhum (a five stringed instrument). 
Krishna similarly multiplying himself into as many per- 
sons, or Ragas, as were requisite to espouse, or adapting 
himself to receive the many-noted Raginis.” (Moore.) 

Of all the gods of the Pantheon, none are more beloved 
than Krishna, the “darling god of the Hindu women.’ 
He is compared to Apollo surrounded by his adoring 
Muses, or Gopia, who sing and dance around him in 
harmony with the sun and the planets. To follow the 
analogy of Krishna ard Apollo, a story is related in 
the Puranas, of how a nymph to escape the pursuit of 
Krishna was changed into the Tulasi, or Tulsi plant. 
This pretty shrub, the black Ocymum, is sacred to the 
Indian women and worshipped with prayers and “Puja.” 

In spite of (or is it because of?) the fact that Krishna 
was a Gay Lothario in dalliance on the primrose path 
with many damsels to whom he sang the same amorous 
ditties, he is adored by women and is the most popular 
of the gods. 





La Forge-Berumen Artist-Pupils Active 


Under the direction of the La Forge-Berumen Studio, 
five young artist-pupils, in conjunction with the Duo-Art 
Piano, gave the most interesting of the series of noon- 
day recitals so far given this season. 

The first artist on the program was Grace Divine, con- 
tralto, who sang the Plainte D’Ariane of Coquard with 
excellence, showing a very pleasing voice handled 
skilfully. Grace Dems followed with a group from 
Rogers, Wintter Watts and Terry. Miss Dems displayed 
a charming soprano voice, singing each song with a 
good sense of interpretation. Mary Frances Wood, a 
very talented young pianist, included Handel, Beethoven, 
and Brahms in a group, holding the audience until the 
last note with her technical skill and the interpretive 
beauty of her playing. Valeriano Gil, tenor, sang three 
Spanish songs, giving much promise for the future. Doris 
Day concluded the recital with an aria from Verdi, de- 
lighting the audience with the fullness of a rich con- 
tralto and making a very fitting end for such an ex- 
cellent program. The accompanists were Hugh Porter, 
Cornelius Van Rees, Merta Work, and Charles King. 
The next La Forge-Berumen noonday recital will be 
early in December. 


Elsie Janis Meeting with Success 


Elsie Janis, the comedian and mimic, who is now on a 
concert tour, has been meeting with great success. Miss 
Janis has assisting her, Rudolph Bochco, violinist; Walter 
Verne, baritone, and Lester Hodges, pianist-accompanist. 

They have already given performances at New York, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Stamford, Paterson, East Orange, 
Schenectady, Binghamton, Ithaca, Auburn, Winchester 
(Va.), and Pittsburgh, Toledo, Ypsilanti (Mich.), Detroit, 
Lansing, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Madison. 

Miss Janis will return East on Thanksgiving Day and will 
fill engagements during the month of December at Newark, 
Plainfield, South Orange, Providence, Worcester and New 
York. During the months of January and February she 
will tour the South and Middle West. 


Trio Classique at Hunter College 


The Trio Classique will make its third appearance in 
the Hunter College series of concerts, December 13. The 
Aeolian Hall concert of the Trio Classique is scheduled 
for December 17, Monday evening, when a program com- 





posed of the following numbers will be played: Brahms’ 
trio in C minor, three movements from the Martucci 
trio, op. 59, in C major, and the Dumky trio by 


Dvorak. 
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First Arthur Wilson Musical Evening 


The series of Musical Evenings with Artist Pupils 
of the Arthur. Wilson Studios last season, having out- 
grown smaller space, have been moved to the Wurlitzer 
Auditorium, where the first of the present season re- 
cently was given by Joseph Lautner, tenor of the Bos- 
ton studio. Mr. Lautner who, as soloist with the Har- 
vard Glee Club during his collegiate and post graduate 
work made known his distinctive talent, has developed 
during his year. with Mr. Wilson into a young artist of 
much individuality. His singing throughout an exacting 
program rarely departed from vocal beauty, and his treat- 
ment of periods, styles and moods revealed perception, 
imagination and taste. Chausson’s Water Lilies, the first 
part of the Poem of Love and the Sea found him sensible 
of its poignant beauty. The two charming little chansons 
of Goossens had due lightness and fancy, Charpentier’s 
noble song of Autumn its reflective sadness, while his 
Trois Sorcieres was a vivid drama in miniature. The 
songs from the Dichterliebe cycle were of youth, of the 
poet and his love and of Heine. The songs in English 
gave pleasure particularly for the sympathetic Do Not 
Go My Love of Hageman and Robert Braine’s stirring 
new Winter Is at the Door. 

Lois Wilson (Mrs. Joseph Lautner), who played the 
many difficult accompaniments admirably, has been asked 
for her trio in G minor, a Seligman prize composition at 
the Institute of Musical Art, for production in Los 
Angeles. 


Marie Miller, Harpist, to Give Recitals 


On Sunday evening, November 18, Marie Miller played 
harp solos by Bach, Rameau, Debussy, Salzedo and 
Renie at a meeting of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which was held at the Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Her excellent rendition of the diffi- 
cult program was warmly applauded. 

Miss Miller is scheduled to give a harp recital at Mrs. 
Dow's School at Briarcliff, N. Y., on November 30, and 
on December 2, she will play on the program to be given 
by the International Composer’s Guild at the Vanderbilt 
Theater, New York. 

Several of Marie Miller’s advanced pupils have ap- 
peared professionally in New York recently. On Novem- 
ber 7 Frances Keeney played at the Punch and Judy 
Theater, and on November 11, Dorothy Kay Miller gave 
two groups of harp solos at the concert given at the 
Washington Irving High School. 


Wittgenstein’s New York Recital January 17 

Victor Wittgenstein, concert pianist, will give a New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on January 17. Among his 
big program numbers are The Chromatic Fartaisie by 
Bach, Schumann’s_ Carnival, Ravel’s Sonatine, and 
Chopin’s F minor Fantaisie. 

Prior to his New York appearance Mr. Wittgenstein 
will go on a short concert tour throughout the Southern 
States. Owing to his success last summer at his recital 
in London, he will go to Europe again in June, and will 
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THE NOCTURNAL DANCERS 


at the 


Krishna “Holi” Festival. 


(See story on bahia gees.) 





be heard in recitals and other concerts in London as 
well as in other large English cities, also Paris, Vienna, 
Budapest, and probably in some German cities 


Activities of Michigan F. M. C. 


The Michigan Federation of Music Clubs finds just 
praise for itself in the program which was given by the 
Detroit Tuesday Musicale, the largest music club in 
Michigan and one of the largest music clubs in America 
Three prize winners of young artist contests sponsored 
by the State Federation were on the program and it is 
illustrative of the growing vision of federated music 
members that one prize winner was engaged from a 
neighboring state, Indiana. It would be splendid if there 
were a greater exchange of artists. 

The paper that was given, What the National Federa 


tion Aims to Do, was a direct and interesting reply to that 
often heard question, What does my club get from the 
Federation? The presentation of the pastoral Spring in 
Sicily, by Irenee Berge and text by Cecil Fanning, is 
not only one of the prize compositions presented by the 


National Federation of Music Clubs in 1923, but is 
American-made, both in text and music. It is this 
patronage of American music in American clubs by 


Michigan Federation of 
means possible to foster 


American musicians which the 
Music Clubs hopes by every 
and increase in that State 

Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, an ardent 
for a number of years, and Mrs. T. O 
Historian of the Michigan Federation, 
for this highly successful undertaking. Mrs. Ganapol is 
chairman of the program committee for the Tuesday 
Musicale and Mrs. Leonard, chairman of the day. 


Federation worker 
Leonard, Jr., State 
were responsible 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 


New York World (Deems Taylor): 


John Barclay’s program of songs at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon was refreshingly unhackneyed 
and good, with a final group that proved that a 
singer can find songs in English of real musical 
worth, if he will take the trouble to look for them 
They were Vaughan Williams's “The Roadside 
Fire,” a song from Carpenter’s “Gitanjali’ cycle, 
Peter Warlock’s “The Bachelor,” Treharne’s “O, Men 
From the Fields,” and Griffes’s setting of Masefield’s 
“An Old Song Resung.” 

The program began with a Gluck aria and in- 
cluded four songs from Schubert's “Die. Schoene 
Muellerin” cycle, a group of interesting French 
lyrics, and four Russian songs. 

Mr. Barclay’s foreign-language diction, particularly 
in French, is so unusually good as to deserve a 
whole line to itself. This, coupled with the young 
baritone’s engaging stage presence, the warmth and 
richness of his voice, his good sense of style and 
interpretative variety, made his recital one of the 
bright spots of a crowded autumn. 


New York Herald: 

Mr. Barclay gave a choice program. 
proved him to be an admirable artist. 
fine voice and he uses it with much skill. 
is supported by unusual intelligence. 


His singing 
He has a 
His style 


In addition to his tour of recitals, Mr. Barclay will appear this season as Soloist with the following organizations: 
THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
ORCHESTRA, 
THE APOLLO CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


IN CONJUNCTION 


soHN PPARCL AY iaritone 


New York Recital A Conspicuous Success 
Press Notices, November 16, 1923 


New York Times: 


New York Tribune: 


New York Telegram: 
New York Evening World: 


New York Sun and Globe: 


WITH THE MENDELSSOHN CHOIR OF TORONTO. 





... The young singer revealed a voice of resonant 
quality, breadth of range and much elasticity. Ther 
was also a sufficiency of power in the dramatic 
passages, and a clear smoothness of tone at all times 
The singer seemed to take much pleasure in giving 
his group of Schubert, which he sang with ease and 
understanding. 


smooth and rich, 
in his lower 
and 


Mr. Barclay has a voice unusually 
with these qualities especially notable 
register; he sings artistically and expressively, 
his diction, especially in E nglish, is good 


He has a pleasing voice, and sings with taste 


and often with good style 


has a good voice and uses it 


John 
expertly. 


Barclay 


Complete ease of manner and pleasant normalcy 
of voice marked the recital.... His intelligence, 
imagination, and above all, his fluency and natural- 
ness carry him through to the warm approval of 
his hearers 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


BOOKING THROUGH THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, FISK BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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DAVID GUION TALKS ABOUT NEGRO MUSIC 
By J. W. Rogers, Jr. 
(Reprinted from the Dallas Times Herald.) 








Percy Grainger, in a recent very widely quoted interview, 
mentioned seven British and American composers by name 
whose work had been received with particular interest and 
enthusiasm at the concerts he has just returned from giving 
in Europe; among the seven was David Guion of Dallas. 
Since the interview, Mr. Grainger has written also the 
following comment on one of Mr, Guion’s new compositions 
which he did not see until he got home: “As for Sheep 
and Goat, it is perfection; another immortal American 
classic. 1 consider it quite as fine as Turkey (even like 
it better in some ways—it is very subtle) and higher praise 
I cannot conceive of.” ; ie . 

Speaking of negro music, Mr. Guion recently said: : 

“Most people don’t make the distinction, but negro folk 
songs really fall into three classes. There are negro lullabys, 
the songs that were born of the croonings of negro mothers 
to hush their babies and little white charges; there are 
the comic songs, frankly intended to express humor, that 
were sung by the negro for diversion after the day's work 
was over; and then there are the negro spirituals. These 
are his church hymns, the songs that express his religious 
aspiration. They are the cry of a race in slavery which 
embody at one time all the suffering the race has known and 
its hope of deliverance. To the negro, there is no humor 
at all in the spiritual, even though many of the words 
as for example, ‘Some o’ These Days,’ and ‘I Sees Lawd 
jesus a Comin’,’ strike us as funny. I have found the 
negroes themselves are very quick to resent any implication 
that they are humorous, 

“The negro spiritual is born from the soul of the negro. 
I have never yet heard a negro melody that doesn’t ring 
out and touch the heart and I have never yet heard one 
that was ugly. All spirituals have a profound thought back 
of them. Sometimes the words seem to hide rather than 
reveal the meaning, and sometimes they are twisted in a 
queer fashion, but if you will examine them and_ look 
behind them, you will find bound up with them a distinct 
idea, 

“I believe the future music that is peculiarly American 
will draw largely its inspiration from negro and Indian 
themes as European composers have drawn upon national 
folk songs in the past, and it seems to me negro music offers 
far richer possibilities than Indian. There is a soft mellow- 
ness and a direct colorful, emotional appeal to the negro 
tunes that the hgarer cannot escape. Future composers will 
undoubtedly make magnificent use of these melodies, not 
only in the arrangement of the songs themselves, but also 
in all forms of music. Already we have had Dvorak’s 
‘New World’ Symphony which had its foundation in negro 
music. John Powell has given us his negro rhapsodie, which 
is built on themes after the manner Liszt used in the Hun- 
garian folk airs, and his Sonata Noble is largely based 
on negro themes. 

“We in the South have always been so close to negro 
music that I do not think as a whole either white man or 
negro has even a faint appreciation of the beauty and 
artistic appeal that is a universal characteristic of these 
songs. I have had great concert artists who included 
spirituals on their programs in the South tell me that 
people came to them saying they had heard those old songs 
all their lives and asking them if they would sing some- 
thing that was really good music in their stead. Many 
southern people who have a distinct love of music and 
appreciation of it, and are ordinarily quick to respond 
to anything artistic, who would talk to you enthusiastically 
about the beauties of the Scandinavian folk song, have 
never discovered the wealth that lies in what they have 
refused to take seriously all their lives. 

“The negroes have not only created their spirituals, but 
they can interpret them as no one else, because they naturally 
have an extraordinary gift for music and they intuitively 
bring out what has gone into making them when they 
sing them. There is probably not one thing in the whole 
city of Dallas that the stranger from the Nortlr could not 
easily find a counterpart of in Boston or New York except 
the singing of the negroes in their churches. Yet how many 
guests who come to Dallas ever have the chance to take 
back home tales of an adventure in hearing this wonderful 
music which you can hear almost any night in half a 
dozen places? 

“It would be interesting to know how many really highly 
trained musicians in the South have ever taken the trouble 


to enjoy seriously this wonderful wild flower of art that 
blooms at their back doors. 

“The negroes themselves don’t realize what wealth they 
possess. I went to a concert not long ago given by negroes. 
Their program included besides a few spirituals, a number of 
standard concert selections, for, as the negro woman who 
sponsored the concert said to me, ‘Of course, a whole evening 
of just colored songs would be very boring.’ One of the 
singers was a man with a voice that had all the natural 
beauty of John McCormack’s. He sang Cadman’s At 
Dawning, and sang it very badly, but his voice was so 
unusually lovely that I asked him afterward why he did 
not have his voice cultivated. He answered: ‘Oh, I’s 
vocalized a great deal.’ Why should a people who have 
a treasure all the world is willing to recognize as very 
great, a music of which they are the supreme interpreters, 
waste time trying to be fifth rate artists interpreting con- 
ventional concert songs when they could bring the world 
to acknowledge them as artists without rivals in doing 
their own songs? 

“The negro is able to sing the spirituals so movingly be- 
cause he understands them. How can white singers hope 





“She has a personality, plus a 
beautiful voice, of wide range, 
that she uses with consummate 
skill. She pleases immensely.” 


The Watsonville, Cal., Evening Pajaron- 

tan said the above about May Peterson. 

soprano, formerly Opera Comique and 
etropolitan Opera Company, 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





to master the negro spiritual and sing it with the power 
and appeal that belongs to it unless they take the trouble 
to get some appreciation of its background, and the people 
who have produced these songs?” 

“Singers generally recognize that they can not properly 
interpret the folk songs of Bohemia or Russia without 
a serious study of the temperament, language and _back- 
ground of the people who produce them. Artistically, the 
negro spirituals present all the richness of material that 
can be found in a group of European folk songs. They 
are worth just as much to artists coming South to study 
them as going to France or Norway to study folk music 
there. Yet, many self-styled artists feel themselves per- 
fectly competent to sing spirituals before an audience which 
has so little appreciation of their real nature that they 
interpret them as songs that were intentionally written to 
be comic.” 


De Horvath and Pupil Score in Recital 


Cecile de Horvath scored her usual success at her opening 
recital of the season at Greensburg, Pa., on October 24. 
She had to add so many encores to the program that some 
of the college officials had to finally rise as a signal that the 
concert was over and even then the applause did not cease 
for some time. The Greensburg Tribune said that her “per- 
formance surpassed all expectations” and continued at 
length to praise her technic and interpretations. On the 
same day that Mme. de Horvath was scoring in Greensburg, 
her pupil, Helen Monroe, had success in a Chopin recital she 
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gave at Beverly Hills, Ill. One of the officers of the club 
wrote Mrs. Monroe as follows: “There have been few 
times in the history of Chapter A. Y. of the P. E. O. Sister- 
hood when its members have been so beautifully entertained 
as they were on October 24. They want vou to know how 
much they appreciated your wonderful, inspiring rendition 
of Chopin, and want to thank you as a chapter for the very 
unusual afternoon.” 


Still Searching for Lost Manuscript of Alglala 


Lost—Music manuscript entitled Alglala, in taxi en route 
Gramercy Park to Hotel Brevoort. Reward. 


This notice, displayed in all of New York's principal 
newspapers a short time ago, has failed to produce the miss- 
ing sheets of manuscript inscribed with the music of the 
new American grand opera, Alglala, by Francesco B. De 
Leone, the premiere of which by the Cleveland Opera 
Company was scheduled for February 28. 

Cecil Fanning, the well known baritone and poet who is 
author of the libretto, and business manager William H. 
Wylie, of the Cleveland Company, were the last ones to see 
the manuscript. They had called at the studio of Anna 
Fitziu, the soprano, while the two were on a hurried trip to 
New York. Miss Fitziu sang through the first act of the 
opera. Then before leaving, Fanning wrapped the pages 
into a neat bundle, tied them with a string, and put them in 
the hands of Wylie. The two then boarded a taxicab bound 
for the Hotel Brevoort. 

“It was dusk,” Mr. Wylie explained, speaking of the 
circumstances under which the manuscript was lost. “Mr. 
Fanning got out at Gramercy Park. I took the music and 
continued on to the hotel. Then I stepped out of the ma- 
chine, paid the driver, and went up to my room. On arrival 
there, I suddenly realized that I did not have the’ bundle of 
music with me. All efforts to recover it since have been 
unsuccessful.” 

G. Schirmer, Inc., fortunately has another copy, but it 
is now being used to make engravings for publishing the 
work and the manuscript will not be accessible to performers 
before December, at the earliest. 

Mr. Fanning, who is on an extended concert tour through 
the Middle West, is naturally much disturbed over the 
incident. “This is a serious misfortune,” he said, “and 
has held up rehearsals for several weeks. Plans for the pro- 
duction, however, are not abandoned but temporarily de- 
layed. We are all looking forward, hoping for the best.” 


Clifton Joins Composers’ League Board 


The League of Composers announces that Chalmers Clif- 
ton, musical director of the American Orchestral Society, 
has joined its executive board, which now numbers ten 
members. 

Mr. Clifton is both composer and conductor. He has 
held his present position for the last two years; before that 
he was director of the Cecelia Society of Boston. In 1921 
he was musical director of the Plymouth pageant, and one 
of the guest conductors of the San Carlo Opera Company. 
He wrote and directed the music at the Lexington pageant 
in 1915, and was the first conductor of the Peterboro 
pageant in 1910. He is a graduate of Harvard and has 
been conducting since 1910, 

There are five other composers on the League’s board: 
Leo Ornstein, Arthur Bliss, Louis Gruenberg, Emerson 
Whithorne and Lazare Saminsky. 


Engagements for Harriet Ware 


_Hariet Ware, composer-pianist, appeared before the Mu- 
sic Club of Madison, N, J., on October 11, and November 
6 there was an appearance in Plainfield. Her New York 
recital was scheduled for Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
November 27, when she presented a Harriet Ware 
program, with the composer at the piano, assisted by Lucy 
Gates, on and John Barnes Wells, tenor. Among Miss 
Ware's December engagements will be appearances at 
Mason’s School for Girls at Tarrytown and the Spence 
School in New York. February 4 will find Miss Ware 
appearing as soloist with the Richmond Club’s chorus. The 
remainder of February will be spent in touring the South. 
There will be a orang tour in the Middle West which will 
terminate in St, Paul, Minn. 


Sings One Work Sixty-nine Times 


Mme. Cahier will appear next January in Mahler's 
Lied von der Erde when the Friends of Music produce 
that work once more. It will be the sixty-ninth time 
that she has sung the solo contralto part in it. It was 
to sing in this work that she came specially from Europe 
to make her first appearance here. 
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MEMPHIS’ SEASON OPENS 
WITH ARTIST TRIO’S CONCERT 


Rosa Raisa Warmly Received—Beethoven Club Luncheon— 
Notes 

Memphis, Tenn., November 3—An audience that taxed 
the capacity of the Hotel Chisca Ballroom greeted three 
popular Memphis artists, Thursday evening, when Grace 
Griffith, soprano; Joseph Cortese, violinist, and Herbert 
Summerfield, pianist, were heard in an artistic program, 
given under the direction of Mrs. Frank Gifford, president 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of Calvary Episcopal Church, 
and Mrs. W. E. Hyde. Mrs. Griffith, ee ~ created such 
favorable impressions at her appearances i 1 Memphis, is a 
singer of much ability. Numerous encores were given. Her 
numbers were Care Selve, Handel; Come and Trip It, 
Carmichael; Pieta, Warford; Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleus, Mas- 
senet ; aria, Comme Autre Fois (Les Pecheurs de Perles), 
Bizet; Ashes of Roses, Woodman; A Spanish Madrigal, 
Huarte; Day Is Gone, Lang, and The Singer, Maxwell. 
Mrs. Frank Sturm was the able accompanist. 

Mr. Cortese, violinist, has also gained an excellent reputa- 
tion in Memphis, and quite an extensive territory, having 
appeared in many of the leading cities. His rendition of 
Molly on the Shore (violin and piano) ; Liebesfreud, Kreis- 
ler; Rondino, Kreisler, and From the Cane Brakes, Gardner, 
made a fine impression, and he was forced to respond with 
an encore, 

Herbert 
himself, 
Mignon, 


Summerfield, pianist, gave a fine account of 
His numbers consisted of prelude from Carnaval 
Schutt; Tocatto in C minor, Chaminade; Chant- 
Polonaise, Chopin-Liszt ; Sonata Eroica, Ist movement, Mac- 
Dowell; Minstrels, Debussy, and Rhapsodie Hongroise, 
No. 1, Liszt. In each selection excellent musicianship, com- 
bined with a substantial tone of good quality, was shown. 
Difficult passages were handled gracefully and his legato 
was smooth and velvety. 

Rosa Raisa iN Britviant Recirar 

Much regret was expressed recently at the Beethoven 
Club when it was announced that because of the unexpected 
indisposition of Giacomo Rimini, Rosa Raisa would appear 
alone. Her program was as follows: Opening with Vespri 
Siciliani (Bolero), Verdi, it was followed by a Russian 


group, Autumn, Arensky; Oh Cease Thy Singing Maiden 
Fair, Rachmaninoff, and Be It Bright Day, Tschaikowsky. 
It was in this group that Mme. Raisa really displayed the 
excellence of her art, The aria, One Fine Day, from 
Madame Butterfly was exceptionally well done. Two 
encores ‘were demanded. Another intere — group, each 
one lovelier than the other, consisted of Ashes of Roses, 


Woodman; Do Not Go My Love, Hasewne, and Chanson 
Norvegienne, Fourdrain. A number of songs, including 
the Casta Diva from Norma; aria from Pique Dame, 
Tschaikowsky, and numerous encores were given in order 
to satisfy the insistent audience. This is the first of the 
3eethoven Club’c artist's concerts for the season of 1923-24. 
LUNCHEON GIVEN BY THE BEETHOVEN CLUB 

Entering upon the sixth year as president of the Beethoven 

Club, Mrs. Jefferson Franklin Hill was signally honored 
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at the President's Day Luncheon, given at the Hotel Chisca. 
Other honor guests were the presidents of all the civic 
organizations of the city, and prominent citizens, including 
Mayor Rowlett Paine, Judge Peres, Dr. B. Williams, 
Dr, J. F, Hill, C. P. J. Mooney, and others. Elizabeth 
Mosby, first vice- president, graciously presided, introducing 
the speakers and paying tribute to Mrs. Hill. An interest- 
ing feature of the program was the reading of an appro- 
priate poem, Love Sends a Little Gift of Words, written 
and dedicated to Mrs. Hill by Mrs. Frank Sturm, who is 
not only gifted as a writer of verses, but is a talented 
pianist. Mrs. David L. Griffith presented to Mrs. Hill as 
a gift from the club a handsome sardonyx pendant. Mrs. 
Hill was also the recipient of many floral tributes. Musical 
numbers by Mrs. Charles Watson, whose pliant voice makes 
her a favorite, were offered; Mrs. Curtis Parham, soprano, 
and Walter Moore, baritone, were heard in two duets which 
were much enjoyed. 


Notes 
Grace Griffith, soprano; Joseph Cortese, violinist, and 
Angelo Cortese, harpist, have returned from Little Rock, 


Ark., where they appeared in a joint recital in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Marion. 

Mrs. Garner Strickland, soprano, artist pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, and teacher of singing at the Bohlmann School 


of Music, with Mrs. Frank Sturm, pianist, gave a recital 
at Germantown, Tenn., recently. 
Mrs. J. F. Hill, president of the Beethoven Club, an- 


nounces that Music Week will be sponsored by the club 
in May, 1924. Many plans are being formulated and much 
enthusiasm evinced. 

At the last meeting of the Renaissance 
memorial program was given in memory of Mrs. B. G. 
McCoy, who was the official accompanist of the circle. Mrs. 
McCoy was also organist for the Second Presbyterian 
Church for twenty-five years, 

Jean Johnson has returned after a lengthy vacation in 
Colorado and California, and has reopened her vocal studjo 
in the Hotel Gayoso. 

The first of the free matinee recitals, sponsored by the 
ae ag Club, was given Saturday atternoon at the 
Goodwyn Institute before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The program, arranged by Mrs, W. V. Pruett, chairman of 


Music Circle, a 


the monthly concert season, included numbers by Chopin, 
Bizet, Massenet, Dudley Buck, Mana-Zucca, etc. Those 
taking part were Linnie Mai Collins, Mrs. Garner Strick- 


land, Mrs. (¢ Wilson, Mrs. C, P. J. Mooney, Mr. and 

Mrs. Joseph Henkel, Ternie Mai Wiley, and L. S. Aldrich. 

Nell Murphy and Mrs Arthur Bower were the accompanists 
3 


Amy Jacque Has Many Engagements 


Jacque (Brumbach) mezzo soprano, although 
scarcely out of her teens, has filled many concert engage- 
ments. She is a great favorite at Atlantic City, having been 
heard on the Steel Pier for three seasons of nine weeks 
each, during which time hundreds of thousands of music 
lcvers from all over the world enjoyed her singing. She 
also has sung five times at Galen Hall, at the New England 
Hotel and at Dennis Hotel, all in Atlantic City. Miss 


Amy 
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Jacque spent the summer singing at Brookside Inn, a well 
known resort in West Virginia, The soprano has sung with 
the Reading Symphony Orchestra and also several times 
in Philadelphia, where she is well known and well liked. 
October 27 there was an engagement in Galen Hall, Wer- 
nersville, Pa., and November 13, Miss Jacque gave a recital 
at Martins Ferry, Ohio, The singer includes many standard 
oratorios and cantatas in her repertory. 


Does William R. Chapman Like Custard Pie? 


Of course you want to know how big a custard pie it 
takes to satisfy the enormous appetite of a man like William 
Rogers Chapman. The Lewiston-Auburn Festival Chorus 
invited him up to Maine a week or so ago to their get 
together, so Mr. Chapman wrote back that he would go if 
he could have a piece of custard pie. On the night of the 
event, however, there was no pie, it was announced. It was 
a terrible disappointment to the visitor, after travelling the 
land of genuine pie to be deprived of his favorite dessert, 
of course, but bemmg a man who can make the best of any 
thing, however, he did not allow his grief to mar the eve 
ning’s festivities. At the close of his speech the charming 
young daughter of the local chorus director entered bearing 
the most marvelous custard pie that was ever seen. The 
famous Jacky Horner pastry paled into insignificance be 
side this golden masterpiece. Great flutings and frills of 
frosting in chocolate and white, adorned its edge with the 
name “Chapman” written in white frosting across its soc 
top. It contained four dozen eggs, eight quarts of milk, and 
six pounds of sugar. The director-in-chief pronounced it 
to be as good as it looked—anyway there wasn’t a scrap 
left after he was through with it, which seems to be proof 
of an appetite for pie as big as his appetite for the good 
in music L. N. F 


Fischer Songs on Artists’ Programs 
Comme S ing with Reinald Werrenrath’s singing of Deems 


Taylor’s Captain Stratton’s Fancy, at Carnegie Hall, on 
Ap al ll, a fair sprinkling of songs published by J 


Fischer & Bro., is to be found also on programs rendered 
in Town Hall and Aeolian Hall, New York, during the 
same week. Among these are: Irene Wilder, singing Deems 


Taylor’s La vie rustique and Lily Strickland’s Today Is Fair 
Bertram 


Viola Philo, singing Tears, by J. Fox; John Bar- 
clay, Treharne’s O, Men from the Fields!; I. Hall Van Ars 
dale, Deems Taylor’s The Messenger and Lily Strickland’s 


Dreamin’ Time 


La Forge-Nicoll Recital 


Howland Nicoll 


Irene 


Frank La Forge and gave a 
noon-recital on November 19 at Hunter College. Both 
were cordially received and gave several encores rhe 
program included My Heart Ever Faithful, Bach; 
Lungi dal Caro, Secchi, Mrs. Nicoll; Romance, La 
Forge; Valse de Concert, MacDowell, Mr. LaForge; 
In the Springtime, Rachmaninoff; Columbine, Poldow 


ski; Soir and le Captif, Gretchaninow, Mrs. Nicoll. Mrs 
Nicoll is the contralto who won such instant favor on the 
occasion of her recent Aeolian Hall recital. She is a 
pupil of La Forge. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





ROSEN KAVALIER IN FINLAND 


Helsingfors, November 1.—The first performance in Fin- 
land of Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, conducted by Franz Mikorey, 
was warmly acclaimed in the press, ae A 


To Propuce New ScnOnperc Work. 


Prague, November 1—The premiére of Arnold Schon 
herg’s Erwartung, a new stage work, will take place here 
next May R. P, 

CONTEMPORARY Music Center’s Concert In Lonpon 


London, November 3.—The program of the first concert 
this season of the Contemporary Music Center included per 
formances of a song cycle with string quartet accompaniment 
by Gerald Finzi, eight pieces for two violins and viola by 
Fidelio Finke and a string quartet by E. J. Moeran. The 
quartet is melodious, and full of interest and color, well 
constructed and developed; the former two works did not 
gain by comparison. Some of the songs are interesting and 
how promise, but lack cohesion and coherence. Gt. 


New Frencu Quartet Music 


London, November 5.—Maurice Ravel is now engaged 
on a new pianoforte quartet and Joseph Jongen on a new 


tring trio, both works being written for the members of 
he Meredyll Pianoforte Quartet. It is also anticipated 
that Hugo Aliven, the Swedish composer, will write a 
york for them shortly G, ¢ 


RoyaL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY IN 


LonpDON. 


inst CONCERT OF 


London, November 3.—The first concert of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society in London, conducted by Albert Coates, 
attracted a large audience, but the committee is. facing grave 
financial difficulties in the future. A certain amount of 
private assistance which has been guaranteed in the past has 
now been stopped, and the committee is appealing for funds 
The society, which has been in existence for 113 years, 
is threatened with extinction unless the requisite support 
is forthcoming. Se es 
GERMAN SECTION OF INTERNATIONAL Society Broapens 

ACTIVITIES 

Berlin, November 2.—At a general meeting of the Ger 
man section of the I. S. C. M. an amendment to the by 
laws admitting local chapters was adopted. Such chapters 
have already been organized in Cologne, Cassel, Frankfort, 
Elberfeld, Bochum and Leipsic, where Wilhelm Furt 
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wangler and Prof. Karl Straube have assumed leader- 
ship. C. &. 
D'Avsert’s New Opera A Poputar Success, 
Hamburg, November 1.—D’Albert’s new opera, Mareike, 
von Nymwegen, had its premiére here in the Stadttheater and 
scored a popular success. The music, while well written, 
lacks inspiration. Hildegard Bieber, a coming star, sang 
the title role with great success. Enthusiasm, which was 
neglible after the first and second acts, reached a climax 
at the end of the opera. A. &. 
ZeMLInsky’s Lyric Sympnony Lost In Mats. 


Prague, November 1.—On the way from Berlin, where a 
piano arrangement was made, to Vienna, the only existing 
manuscript of Alexander Zemlinsky’s new Lyric Symphony 
was lost in the mails, All efforts to locate the manuscript 
have so far been fruitless and the unhappy composer is 
uncertain whether or not he can rewrite the work from the 
incomplete sketches still in his possession. E. R 

New Maviprero Work For GERMAN STAGE, 


Berlin, November 1.—G. Francesco Malipiero’s Sette Can- 
zoni will have its first scenic performance in the Aachen 
Stadttheater after Christmas, The work has been trans- 
lated into German by the conductor, Orthman and_ the 
stage manager, Dr, Arno. , a8 
Kienzi’s New Work Reyjectep By AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Vienna, October 27.—Wilhelm Kienzl’s latest work, “melo- 
dramatic allegory” with chorus and ballet entitled Sanctis- 
simum, which Richard Strauss had accepted for production 
in conjunction with Zemlinsky’s opera, The Dwarf, at the 
Staatsoper, has been rejected by the Austrian government 
which refuses to grant the 150 millions of crowns required 
for the stage-setting and costumes. P, B. 


A TomBSTONE For GOLDMARK’S GRAVE. 
‘ 


Vienna, October 23.—The Vienna friends of the late Carl 
Goldmark are planning a tombstone for his grave, and 
a big concert given last night by some of the composer's 
musical friends netted a round sum for this purpose. p anc 
those participating was Alfred Gruenfeld, the seventy-one- 
year-old pianist who, on this occasion made his re-appear- 
ance after a critical illness of several months’ eon 

fa” 


Maucer’s UnrinisHep To Be HeEarp. 


Vienna, October 29.—Mahler’s tenth symphony, which 
was unfinished at the time of his death, will shortly have 
its first performance anywhere, in Vienna, by permission of 
Alma Maria Mahler, widow of the composer. It is no 
secret that Mahler wished the manuscript to be destroyed, 
and Frau Mahler’s plans are meeting with severe criticism 
from some of the composer’s friends. Ernst Krenek, her 
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We rank her with those dedicated to the highest art. | 
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New York Telegram 


Berliner Tageblatt ro gh cng Mls | 
The recital given by Sylvia because she has tempera- | 
Lent was crowned with de | 
served success, The young 
violinist displayed an 
astonishing technic, and 
possessed a warm, full tone, 
which even in the most 
daring passages loses noth- 
ing of its absolute beauty. 


ment and __ individuality. 
She plays with a certain 
broad sweep that is not 
common with feminine 
violinists. T here was 
charm, particularly in the | 
Adagio of the Brahms_ | 
Sonata, to which she gave 

a touch of true sentiment. | 
There were several musi- 
cians of note in the audi- 
ence, and she was received ff} 
with liberal applause. l 


| SYLVIA LENT 
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future son-in-law, has been entrusted with the revision of 
the manuscript. P. B. 
Rosé Sixty Years Oxp. 


Vienna, October 24.—The sixtieth birthday of Arnold 
Rosé, which marked his forty-second year as concertmaster 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra and leader of his celebrated 
quartet, was an event of almost nation-wide significance. 
Rosé was granted the freedom of the city and a special 
celebration took place at the Staatsoper. His portrait is 
being painted for the Municipal Museum. P. B. 


Opera Wuite You Wair. 


London, November 5.—A novel experiment has been made 
by Messrs. J. Lyons and Co., the well known English firm 
of caterers, who have arranged to give selected scenes from 
grand opera at their new West End premises. Three per- 
formances are being given daily—at 4 o'clock, 9.15 and 
10.30—during the serving of the appropriate meals. Differ- 
ent cycle of opera are being taken each week, excerpts from 
Faust have already been given while Rigoletto, Trovatore, 
Romeo and Juliet, Lohengrin, Aida and others are all 
scheduled for performance. No extra charge is made on 
to the tariff and the experiment is more than proving its 
own justification. Rae Sev 


Seeming Handicap Proves Ladder of Success 
for Mabel McKinley 


In the New York Evening Mail of October 18 Zoe Beck- 
ley has an interesting interview with Mabel McKinley, 
niece of the martyred President. The interviewer stated 
that the thing that interested her most about Miss McKinley 
is something that is rarely spoken of—the fact that she has 





MABEL McKINLEY 


been lame since childhood—and that her progress along the 
lar stoingh of life has been made on what she calls “her 
adders to success.” Some persons would call them plain 
crutches. The point is that they are not at all plain. They 
are the gayest crutches ever. And you never think of them 
except as unobtrusive, dependable comrades. 

“You see, it is this way,” said Miss McKinley, “you can 
view things either through the large or small end of an 
opera-glass, and they are big or little accordingly. You can 
easily make a trifle seem a mighty problem, or regard your 
ae problem quite casually and refuse to be overborne 

y it, 

_“Now, in my particular case lameness has helped, not 
hindered. Yes, absolutely! I was light-hearted and prob- 
ay light-headed as a girl—oh, yes, I was. I loved to play 
and sing and ride horseback and flirt and laugh. I did 
everything other girls did except dance. My family never 
mentioned my handicap and encouraged me to go ahead and 
have all the fun there was. They spoiled me, too, of course. 
And here is where the handicap helped and balanced me. 
My voice was good, but to cultivate a voice for professional 
use is a long, hard, taxing business. It is not for the frivo- 
lous and impatient. Being lame, then, restrained me just 
enough to work hard, and that is why I call my crutches 
ladders to success. They’re my friends. 

“However, do not think that I have not had my down 
moments! But whenever I feel myself getting grumpy or 
self-pitying I fling off the mood as you do any ugl gar- 
ment. Never let a down mood stay upon you. up 
and move about. Go into the sunshine or the rain or the 
wind. Walk about with people. Take a street-car ride 
or a train journey. Mix in a crowd, do anything except 
crawling away into yourself and shutting the door. The 
mood will always pass. 

“When I was studying to sing I kept telling myself it 
was a matter of mind and not a physical stunt. Singing, 
playing, painting, writing, dancing—all make their greatest 
appeal when they come from the soul. Feel and you make 
others feel. Merely be technically excellent and what does 
your talent amount to. Even animals respond to music if 
it has the sympathetic appeal. It shows the appeal of the 
soul over material things. Mind and soul dominate, and 
the more we encourage and trust them the greater the physi- 
cal handicaps we can overcome. 

“If things pile up and crowd upon you, just remember 
everything is psychological. Switch your mind into the 
ascendant. Shove discouragements back by regarding them 
as trifles. Banish defects by not seeing them!’ 





Moiseiwitsch to Play in Bloomington 


‘Benno Moiseiwitsch, on his way East from his Coast tour, 
will give a recital in Bloomington, Ind., on December 4. 
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ACCLAIMED ONE OF THE GREATEST 


THE PASMORE TRIO 


“ALONE IN THE PERFECTION OF THEIR ENSEMBLE WORK” 











“One of, if not the greatest trio ever in Los Angeles.”—Los 
’ Angeles Examiner. 

“The club has had no better attraction than the Pasmore.: Trio, 
which gave an excellent program in faultless style yesterday after- 
noon. The recital was one of the gems of many seasons, and the 
visitor to the largest cities of the old world or the new, would find 
few as good and none better.”—Burlington (la.) Hawk-Eye. 

“Few, if any, artists who have appeared here on the School of 
Music concert course received a more hearty welcome than the Pas- 
more Trio. The playing of the Brahms trio was unquestionably one 
of the finest performances that has been heard in our city.”—Delaware 
(Ohio) Journal-Herald. 

“The most soul-satisfying music that has been heard in Birming- 
ham since Damrosch was here, was given by the Pasmore Trio at the 
Jefferson Theater, Sunday afternoon, to a thoroughly appreciative 
audience. * * * Their power to reach and hold their audience is 
something more than unusual; it is nothing short of marvelous.”— 
Birmingham (Ala.) News. 

“No isolated glitter of spasmodic technique; no technique indul- 
gence of temperamental femininity marred the evening. Rather was 
the concert a satisfying and delightful reflection of high intelligence, 
the well balanced expression of three remarkable artists.”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 

“The Tschaikowsky trio was played with dramatic intensity and 
portrayed inspiringly lite’s greatest emotions. Their coloring, phrasing 
and splendid wealth of tone gave a worthy performance of a great 
work.”’—Los Angeles Examiner. 


“They played with that thorough understanding and complete sym 
pathy which comes only with constant study together. Their perform- 
ance appeals particularly through the refinement and delicacy that dis- 
tinguishes it.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“The members of the trio have studied the art of chamber music 
playing to good and effective purpose. Their ensemble is excellent 
indeed, not only in the mere playing of the notes at the same time 
together, but also in the more subtle unity that results from one 
central thought dominating the whole.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“The Pasmore Trio gave a concert at the St. Francis Hotel which, 
notwithstanding the midsummer season, was crowded to the doors. 

“It was the finest concert of the summer season. 

“The Trio interpreted the Dvorak Dumky Trio in a manner to 
give joy to the most serious music lover. They brought out every 
musical accent with unerring instinct and intelligence. _ We cannot 
imagine a more congenial reading of this work.” —Pactfic Coast Musical 


Review. 


“Tt was the Pasmore Trio’s premiere appearance in this city, and 
although the fame of these gifted young women had preceded them, 
all promises were more than fulfilled. Of the various successful 
chamber organizations in this country, it is not too much to say that 
the Pasmores stand almost alone in the perfection of their ensemble 
work. In temperament, intelligence, sympathy, grace and sincerity 
the three sisters individually and collectively simply leave nothing to 
be desired when measured by the best standards of musical art.”— 
Birmingham ( Ala.) Age-Herald. 


Few Dates Still Available, 1923-24—Now Booking Season, 1924-25 
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It would be difficult to find another study which is as 
full of paradoxes as the study of singing. Theory and 
practice seem to be in continual conflict and the student is 
ceaselessly confronted with the fact that “one man’s meat 
is another's poison, It appears to be possible to prove any 
theory and any practice by a citation of individual achieve- 
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ments so. that he may well despair of being able to reach 
anything approaching satisfactory solution of the matter. 
The most extravagant tales are circulated about the virtues 
or vices of certain methods, and yet results are undeniably 
achieved by each and every one of them. Despite the 
periodical outbursts against the unsatisfactory character of 
vocal teaching successful singers are continually appearing 
(but it may be added, continually disappearing) and the 
problem seems to be to discover a method which will 
enable the necessary proficiency to be acquired, and to be 
retained long enough for the singer to woo and win success. 
Unfortunately, however, for the good of the potential artist, 
the persistent emphasizing of the present tends to make the 
future seem more or less assured. To the young soprano 
the fact that she can reach the dizzy heights of E or F above 
high C the future seems rosy enough, while to the tenor who 
can vociferate a high C, a Caruso-like future seems in- 
evitable. No still small voice of conscience is there to 
whisper the question “are you producing those tones cor- 
rectly, and if you are not, do you think they will last?” for 
such a conscience can only exist in those who have been 
taught to realize the nature of faulty production and its 
inexorable course, and the fact that they “are never hoarse 
or tired after singing” is taken as conclusive proof that 
they are doing no violence to their voices. 

Here we come to the great discrepancy between the 
theory and practice of singing. Theoretically, young stu- 
dents cannot sing the difficult and taxing operatic arias be- 
cause their vocal development has not been accomplished, 
practically they can and do sing them, and often astonishingly 
well. When we hear of girls of eleven years of age singing 
The Cry of Rachel, others at fifteen having sung the whole 
of Carmen and again those who at sixteen have a repertory 
of most of the standard songs and arias, we can only say, 
impossible, but the facts are there to refute our statement. 
It is possible and it can be done, but what is the cost? This 
is never taken into consideration, not for lack of fore- 
thought, but from sheer unadulterated ignorance of the 
character of the voice, its possibilities and its development. 
To permit tasks such as can only be performed by adults 
to be.attempted by children would be regarded as repre- 
hensible by all right thinking people, but to abuse and 
destroy a voice is at all times permitted. It is even counted 
as a remarkable accomplishment if an immature child can 
be taught to sing (if it can be called singing) some difficult 
coloratura aria and encompass some phenomenally high 
tone. What an actually criminal procedure this is and yet 
we find continual evidence of its happening. 

To the student seeking to develop his voice with a view 
to earning his livelihood therewith, the problem is indeed 
serious and cannot fail to cause much bewilderment. He 
hears the rival claims of conflicting methods, he hears stud- 
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ents of every existing method dispensing their views, he 
visits concerts and opera, everywhere is the same conflict 
of opinion. Practically every teacher has a different story 
to tell and a different method to recommend, and disagree- 
ment reigns supreme. How shall he decide for himself 
what constitutes a normal and rational procedure for the 
development of the voice? He may seek the advice of 
some disinterested musician, “shop around,” taking a lesson 
here and there hoping to find a method which appears to 
him to be correct, or he may upon hearing a certain singer 
decide that this singer’s teacher is the one he needs and so on. 
All this, however, brings him no nearer to the vitally im- 
portant question of how shall he decide whether the prin- 
ciples advocated and practiced by the individuals consulted 
are valid and useful? How shall he sift their rival claims? 

Needless to say there is no royal road for anyone to pur- 
sue, the ability to decide so difficult a question depending so 
very largely upon previous training and experience, but it 
would seem that the safest course to follow would be to 
seek to determine whether the principles suggested are ap- 
plicable to studies other than that of singing. In other 
words, does what is advocated stand the test of common 
sense? Is emphasis placed upon the study of principles 
which can be employed by the individual himself, or is 
the main “talking point” the achievements of other students 
or singers? Does it represent consideration of the matter, 
so as to include all factors or does it resemble the ex- 
ploitation of an individual hobby? These are the considera- 
tions which must be regarded aside from personal influence, 
prestige, recommendation or what not. Perhaps a not 
unwise thought to bear in mind is that no man is greater 
than what he says and does, and no authority which rests 
other than in the presentation of facts is worthy of con- 
sideration. Here might be asked, how is it possible to de- 
termine which are the true facts of voice production when 
each method emphasizes a different set of facts and offers 
seemingly good evidence in its support. 

The main fact to be considered in the study of singing 
is that there exists but one mechanism for both speech and 
song. Prior to any attempt to sing, this mechanism has 
been employed for the production of speech which is limited 
both as regards pitch and volume and the change from 
speech to song must be accomplished very gradually. The 
fact that those with undeveloped voices can produce tones 
of great volume with seeming ease is due to the peculiar 
construction of the throat, but we are justified in dogmat- 
ically asserting that these tones must be incorrectly pro- 
duced for the simple reason that adequate muscular develop- 
ment has not preceded the act. Those who build upon such 
a false basis are establishing a series of habits which will 
gradually destroy the natural voice, which destruction cannot 
be circumvented by slight but always merely external al- 
terations of method bearing no real relation to the acutal 
production of the tone. Once a fundamentally wrong pro- 
cedure has been established an entire reconstruction of 
method as well as of ideas of production must be accom- 
plished. It is futile to attempt to minimize or gloss over 
the difficulties and to pretend that weeks or even months 
can change conditions which have existed for years. Those 
who believe they can accomplish what would virtually 
amount to a miracle must believe themselves in possession 
of magical powers, and thus are deceiving themselves as 
well as the public, for alterations of long established habits 
cannot be brought about without the lapse of a certain 
amount of time, together with strictest co-operation on the 
part of the pupil. 

It is such facts which call for emphasis and only by care- 
ful consideration of these facts can the student be saved 
from falling into the useless and ruinous habit of method 
seeking, and the placing of blind reliance upon the “method”: 
rather than the employment of rational principles with his 
own common sense and industry as aids. 


Young American Violinist Winning Reputation 
Abroad 


Arno Segall, according to cable advices to the Daniel 
Mayer office, played orchestral engagements at Leipsic and 
Frankfurt with tremendous success. during the past week. 
The young virtuoso, who has been making an instantaneous 
impression on his audiences with every recital, was recalled 
eight times at the close of the Frankfurt program. On 
November 13, he appeared also with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Following are excerpts from some of the German papers 
which have reviewed young Segall’s earlier recitals: 

Of his debut in Dessau on September 22, the Anhaltische Rundschau 
said: “The evening was dedicated to beautiful music. The violinist, 
Arno Segall, exhibited an even and beautiful tone, a faultless intona- 
tion, a technic fully equipped to meet all demands and a remarkably 
sonorous instrument. In the Vieuxtemps concerto the artist was 
fully in his element; it was a finished performance; there was warmth 


and abundant brilliance in his delivery. 





Arno Segall is an excellent technician and shows remarkable surety. 
He is particularly happy in harmonics, which seems to be his special 
domain. His art shows excellent musical grounding.—Anhalter An- 
zeiger, Dessau, Germany, September 25, 1923 

Segall’s recital at Kassell, Germany, on September 27, 
elicited the following: 

Yesterday we made the acquaintance of the violinist, Arno Segall. 
This very young artist has a very beautiful bowing, a noble tone and 
a heroes technic.—Kasseler Neueste Nachrichten, September 
28, 1923. 


Last night the young violinist, Arno Segall, made a successful debut. 
He is a well-grounded artist, free of any cheap sensationalism, the 
possessor of a pure tone and well-modulated style. He played the 
classic sonata ol Vemnsiel with artistic insight, with masterful strokes 
and excellent phrasing. His entire performance brought out a beau 
tiful tone, an unusual bowing skill, an outstanding feeling for melody 
and an effortless technic.—Kasseler Tageblatt, September 28, 1923. 





The audience followed breathlessly the lavish tones of his wonder- 
ful instrument, his earnestness and depth, and was completely taken 
by his poise, his technical surety, his warmth and singing tone, his 
orchestral effects and poetry. When a young man can probe the depths 
of Bach’s Chaconne with such deep understanding, there is nothing 
in the field of musical art that he cannot master.Kasseler Post, 
September 30, 1923. 


New Triumph in Northwest for Sundelius 


“The Sundelius concert last night a new triumph for this 
gifted singer. A luscious voice, a charming personality and 
a great artist, she was accorded a spontaneous and enthusi- 
astic reception by an audience made up of real and discrimin- 
ating music lovers. Shall certainly want her again.” Such 
was the telegram received by Marie Sundelius’ managers 
after she opened her present concert tour of the Northwest 
at Seattle, Wash., on November 12, to be followed by many 
appearances in that territory and on the Pacific Coast. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Musie in the Public Schools of New York City 








INITIAL STEPS IN MUSIC PRESENTATION 





Some of the Problems Faced in the Elementary Schools in Teaching Sight Reading 


The principles of modern psychology as applied to 
music teaching are universally in favor of providing all 
children with a musical experience before any technical 
work is studied. This problem has been argued for and 
against so long as to be really tiresome to those who 
have given serious thought to the subject. In order to 
teach sight singing efficiently there must be a musical 
background, against which music reading as a problem 
can be outlined and measured. Therefore, the first step 
is to supply children with as much rote song material as 
time will permit. The principle involved here is not one 
of teaching songs, but of teaching the proper kind of 
song to a child in order that he may understand what is 
meant first by the correct use of his voice, and second 
a knowledge of what is meant by a musical phrase. This 
musical phrase should be a complete thought. It should 
possess characteristic intervals and should be in charac- 
teristic rhythm. It is not sufficient merely to present 
a succession of tones, invariably step--vise progression, 
and then try to satisfy ourselves that the children are 
learning to read music. Children learn to repeat musical 
phrases exactly as they learn to repeat language sen- 
tences, and while the recognition of musical notation 
may be a little bit slower in this case than in the other 
cases, the results are far in advance of formal instruction, 
because the child appreciates what is meant by music 
language. 

Tue First Two Years. 

It is in this division of the elementary school that the 
proper foundation must be laid. Songs of attractive ap- 
peal to children are presented first. These songs should 
be short, in some cases not exceeding four measures. 
Gradually the length is extended until the sixteen measure 
song, or in some cases thirty-two, is easily accomplished 
by the child. Paralleling this instruction melodic phrases 
are taught with the idea of the aural presentation of in- 
tervals. The next step is the beginning of sight singing 
through what we commonly call flash or recognition 
cards. This work is accomplished collectively and in- 
dividually. Too many teachers make the mistake of 
having the class recite as a body rather than devote the 
time to individual recitation in the grades. It is a well 
recognized fact that where group instruction is adhered 
to entirely, one or two leaders do all the work, and the 
rest of the group just follow blindly. Instruction of this 
type can be carried through the first year and part of 
the second year, and then we come to what is known 
as the primer stage. 


Tue First TextBook, 


This has always been a problem in school manage 
ment. The general consensus of opinion seems to be 
that there are three distinct phases to this work. We 
go back in the beginning to the rote song, only in this 
case the child actually looks at the notes and the words 
while he is singing the song which has been taught by 
imitation. This scheme provides that children shall- 
through the eye—recognize and understand what here- 
tofore they have merely sung. The second stage is 
actually to apply syllable names to simple observation 
songs W hich they have already learned by imitation. This 
is not to be constituted as sight singing, but is part of 
the general scheme of the sight singing process. The 
third step is where simple melodies with words are 
provided so that children may invert the process and 
read the syllables first. The “ancient academicians” still 
believe that it is proper for little children to read music 
at the earliest stage. The writer can recall his early un- 
fortunate experience as a teacher trying to follow this 
method. He believes that the influence of this type of 
instruction is one of the most deadly things that can be 
imposed upon a school system. 

Some years ago it was a subject for discussion as to 
whether or not the reading of music should be postponed 
until about the fourth grade of the elementary school. 
Proponents of this scheme argued that the reading of 
music was a mental tax on young children, and therefore 
should be postponed until that stage of instruction. This 


proposition did not meet with approval from the rank 
and file of teachers, because it was psychologically in- 
correct. Little children are not only interested in music 
at this stage, but the reading of music helps them to be 
accurate in other subjects, particularly in the matter 
of concentration, 


LookKING Forwarp. 


The reason for this type of instruction in the early 
grades is not to postpone the.actual reading of music 
until the third or fourth grade, but simply to prepare 
the way and make it an easier thing for the class teacher 
who must assume the problem of mechanical instruction. 
The wise school master will provide material of sufficient 
interest to pupils so that they will want to learn, and 
when this condition exists then we know that the problem 
of teaching is reduced at least fifty per cent. 


It is not an easy thing to evaluate method or result at 
this stage. We have been too set in our manner of 
judging teachers or method by what we.call a result. 
A result usually means the ability on the part of a class 
or individual to accomplish a definite amount. of work 
in a certain time. This work can be accomplished vin 
several ways, and in many cases it is done purely by 
imitation in order to establish what is commonly called 
a class repertoire. This is in itself a good thing, but it is 
by no means the goal. We ye upon reading music 
because children: are, entitled, to a certain amount of 
musical independence,.¢but 1 Al real object behind the 
whole musical ifisfruction in the schools is to train chil 
dren to understand and love music so that it shall become 
a fruitful part of their cultural existence. Any method 
which does not aim at a: goal of this kind is a poor 
method, and the defence offered by other systems is that 
through the reading of music children gain thought in 
dependence, and eventually arriye at the desired goal. 
Our experience has been the opposite. In most cases 
they lose interest and make no effort whatsoever to 
continue their studies. The old expression that the 
proof, of-the pudding is in the eating applies to music 
as well as ‘to any other activity in life. Theoretic: al music 
does not make for home application. Singing does. 
When we can encourage children to apply their knowl 
edge of music to. their activities in the home then we 
have really accomphighed our educational purpose. 


15 
The Leginska Dedications 


Ethel Leginska has dedicated a piano piece each to three 
of her favorite pupils—At Night, to Phoebe Jefferson; 
Dance of a Little Clown, to Lucille Oliver, and Dance of a 
Puppet, to Evelione Taglione. Of other piano pieces of 
Leginska’s, The Gargoyles of Notre Dame is dedicated to 
Paula Pardee; Scherzo, after Tagore, to Rudolph Ganz, 
and the Cradle Song to Mr. and Mrs. Albert Coates 


Dr. Wolle in Organ Recitals 


On the evening of November 13, Dr. J. Fred Wolle 
a recital in the Presbyterian Church, Summit Hill, Pa. On 
November 11 the Bethlehem Chapter of the American 
Legion gave a special program in the Kurtz 
which time Dr. Wolle opened the proceedings with 
organ numbers. 


Activities of Lee Cronican 
Lee Cronican, pianist, ) 
peared in recital with such artists as Edgar Schofield, Ed 
mund Burke, Mary Jordan, Rosing, Jeannette Vreeland, and 
Reinald Werrenrath. Mr. Cronican also is a church ot 
ganist and choir director. He has won much success in 
aiding artists to build their program 


accompanist and coach, has. ay 


Southwick on Concert Tour 
Frederick Southwick, New York baritone, left the met 
ropolis recently for a western concert tour, He is booked 
for appearances in Pennsylvania, Michigan, lowa, and 
Minnesota. He will sing for several on h 
way back will appear in Chicago 


( Nhe LCs, and 


[wo Request Numbers on Levitzki Programs 

Mischa Levitzki, at his Carnegie Hall recital on Decem 
ber 4, will include in his program two “1 num 
bers, his own waltz in A major ato etude 
by Rubinstein. 
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FRANCES HALL 


Repeats Last Season’s Success | 


“A MAGNETIC PIANIST WHO HAS, ONE MIGHT VENTURE, 
A HUNDRED VARIETIES OF TOUCH.”—NEW YORK WoO D 
“MISS HALL PLAYS DELIGHTFULLY SHE HA FASE OF 
MANNER, .ASSURANCE, MODESTY, AND HER PERFORMANCI 
SHOWS A FINE MUSICAL GIFT ALREADY ADMIRABLY DEVE] 
OPED. SHE PLAYED THROUGHOUT WITH INDIVIDUAL POWER 
AND INTELLIGENCE.”—NEW YORK HERALD 
“FRANCES HALL ADDED ANOTHER LEAF TO HER LAURELS 
} IN AN EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE AT AEOLIAN HAL] 
NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
“MISS HALL HAS MADE STRONG PROGRESS WITHIN THI 
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Leschetizky’s Praise of Florence Trumbull 


“I recommend most highly Florence Trumbull, who has 
won deserved distinction both as virtuosa and teacher. 
Through her great native talent she has reached a degree of 
artistic success that should place her high in the ranks of 
eminent pianists.” (Signed) Tueopore Lescnetizky. 

The above is only one of many letters to Miss Trum- 
bull, the eminent American pianist, written by the 
Viennese master to this, one of his most favored pupils. 
Many of the letters are in the nature of personal cor 
periods of over thirteen years 


respondence dotting the 
Trumbull studied with Leschet 


during which Florence 
izky 

In spite of her extreme youth ! 
than a child when she first arrived in Vienna 


for she was little more 
the cour- 


ageous American was raised to the rank of one of the 
master’s most highly recommended “vorbereiter,” and 
this position of “assistant” Miss Trumbull filled for a 
period of over nine years during the time of her period 
of study 


Leschetizky was always marvelling at Florence Trum 
bull’s pedagogic ability, and when he introduced her to 
Moriz Rosenthal, the pianist, he said of her “a great 
teacher He entrusted his most talented pupils to Miss 
lrumbull’s training, among whom were Sina and Alex 
ander Brailowsky, the latter now spoken of as one of the 
young pianists who will tour America this season, under 
the Wolfsohn Bureau 

Since Florence Trumbull’s return to the United States, 
she has played with abundant success in New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago and smaller cities. The warm praise ot 
foreign critics which followed her concerts in Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin, Vienna, etc., has been duplicated on this 
side of the water. The New York American says: “Her 
interpretation was dramatic.” The Boston Globe critic 
mentions her “pianistic authority and imagination.” __ 

Miss Trumbull has already been booked for an active 
concert season and is also accepting a limited number of 
exceptionally talented pupils at her Chicago studio. A 
few of Miss Trumbull’s pupils who are achieving great 
success are Sina and Alexander Brailowsky, prepared by 


her for Leschetizky; Fay and Gladys Trumbull, her 
vifted sisters; Frederick Lewis Bach, Gertrude Cleophas, 
Marie Hoover Ellis, Grace Potter. Fay Trumbull spent 


the summer in Chicago and has now returned to Okla- 


homa City where she is a leader in musical circles, pre- 


siding over a splendid class S. J. 


Program of M. T. N. A. Meeting 

The program for the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion meeting to be held at Pittsburgh, December 26-28 in- 
clusive, is practically completed and the full program will be 
announced in the very near future. 

Dr. Eugene A. Noble has been secured as one of the 
speakers for Friday evening, December 28. His subject 
will be The Place of Music in Education. Albert Sievers, 
of Ohio Wesleyan of Music, will 
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give a paper on Wednesday afternoon, December 26, on 
Music As a Factor in the Development of Personality. Le- 
Roy B. Campbell, of the Warren Conservatory of Music, 
Warren, Pa., will be one of the speakers of the piano con- 
ference on December 27, which is under the chairmanship 
of J. J. Hattstaedt of the American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, which promises to be one of the leading features 
of the M. T. N. A. meeting. 

The exhibits of music publishers and other firms having 
anything of musical interest to display, will be under the 
direction of J. M. Priaulx, of New York. 

President C, N. Boyd has succeeded in arousing more than 
usual interest in the convention, and the musicians of Pitts- 
burgh are planning on a series of entertainments of a social 
nature which promise to add much to the pleasure of those 
in attendance. 


Abraham Sopkin Pleases Europe 
Abraham Sopkin, a young American violinist from 
Chicago who has been abroad for some time and has 


met with notable success in his recitals there, accounts 
of which have appeared from time to time in the 





ABRAHAM SOPKIN 


Musica, Courter, gave his first recital in New York in 
Aeolian Hall last (Wednesday) night, too late for the 
account of it to appear in this week’s issue. Mr. Sopkin 
won some good opinions for his work in Europe. The 
Berliner Tageblatt spoke of him as “an unusually in- 
telligent violinist.” The Magdeburger Zeitung said “he 
is one of those who make an instant impression.” The 
Berlin Borsen-Courier said “it is evident that Mr. Sopkin 
is one who is really called to the profession of violin 
playing.” The Dresden Nachrichten called him “very 
talented.” Other Central European papers of importance 
praised him in the same tone. 


Marcella Geon a Busy Accompanist 


Marcella Geon, who for the last four years has been ac- 
companying many prominent concert artists, has recently 
opened a studio here. She has many artists who are coach- 
ing and preparing programs with her. On November 18, 
Miss Geon was the accompanist for Vivian Lane, soprano, 
who gave a recital by radio from station WJZ, Thursday, 
November 22, she was scheduled to accompany Margaret 
Clarkson, soprano, also in a recital from the radio station 
WOR. On December 5, Miss Geon will accompany J. 
Schench, baritone, who will broadcast a concert from radio 
station WJZ. These artists have been working for several 
weeks on these programs with Miss Geon. 


Gesu Bambino Proves Popular 


Pietro A, Yon’s most exquisite pastoral composition, 
written but a few years ago, is annually increasing in popu- 
larity in a decidedly noticeable manner. Last season the 
Gramophone Company, of London, placed on sale what was 
regarded as a most perfect record of the vocal solo made 
by the well known artist, Peter Dawson. While none of 
the American Talking Machine companies have announced 
a record of the vocal solo, nevertheless the Brunswick 
Company is soon to release one of the chorus arrangements 
made by a prominent New York choir: Thé Ampico Com- 
pany released on November 15 a piano roll as played by 
the composer. J. Fischer & Bro., Pietro A. Yon’s publisher, 
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has added to its already “-— list of arrangements of Gesu 
Bambino, the following: iano solo (Easy), piano solo 
(Medium), violin and piano, and violin, cello and piano. 


Many Triumphs for Elly Ney 


The triumphs of Elly Ney—beginning in the Cologne Con- 
servatory at the age of ten—record an unusual achievement. 
The story which leads up to her two recent American sea- 
sons (the Eastern conquests of two seasons ago, duplicated 
last season in the West) is but the history of a rarely 
equalled artistic success. 

At sixteen, Elly Ney won both the Ibach Award and 
the Mendelssohn Prize in a competition of which Joachim 
was one of the judges—her first public recognition. The 
next year she made her first concert tour of Holland. 
Then followed a period of further study with Leschetizky 
in Vienna, after which began the annual tours of European 
countries which she still continues. 

In Switzerland Mme. Ney is recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest interpreters of Beethoven and Brahms. She 
was the guest of the Brahms Society in Paris, and in 
1913 her first Russian tour brought phenomenal recognition. 
Her continental ovations were always equalled in London, 
where Mme. Ney once played four times in one season in 
Queen’s Hall under Sir Henry Wood. Ever a favorite in 
Holland, a leading Dutch critic wrote, “Whatever Elly Ney 
lays becomes, under her hands, alive with rarest beauty.” 

Yorway, Sweden and Denmark have paid her homage, and 
one season she was obliged to give twelve concerts in 
Christiania alone. 

During the war she toured Europe with the Elly Ney 
Trio, in which her husband, Willem van Hoogstraten, 
played the violin. Perhaps the greatest tribute that has 
ever been paid to Elly Ney’s impeccable musicianship is 
the fact that, from the beginning of her career until the 
death of that great conductor, she was a guest artist at 
Leipzig, almost every year, under Nikisch. 

Two seasons ago, Mme. Ney cancelled tours in Spain 
and Italy in order to come to America, where her spectacular 
reception proved that the sacrifice was not in vain. 


Music Students League at Steinway Hall 


On November 18 the Music Students’ League held the 
first Sunday meeting of the 1923-24 season. Steinway Hall 
was again crowded to its full capacity by an audience of 
students and well known musicians. After a short opening 
address by president J. Fletcher Shera, a musical program 
was presented by Frances Paperte, of the Chicago Opera; 
Genie Jelinska, coloratura soprano; Bartlett Simmons, 
tenor, and Julia Le Vine, pianist. The accompaniments 
were played by Edith Henry and Estelle Liebling, who 
arranged the program. Much care was taken that only 
interesting music should be presented, and Miss Liebling 
received many compliments on her program and artists. 

November 25, a concert was broadcasted from Station 
WJZ by Ellen Rodney, soprano, Esther Arnowitz, pianist, 
and Sam Kissel, violinist. November 27 a concert was 
given at Wanamaker’s by Betty McNally, dramatic soprano; 
Julia Le Vine, pianist, and Ralph Pembleton, tenor, with 
Norman Curtis at the piano. 


Stephens to Conduct Christmas Class 


Percy Rector Stephens has chosen Christmas vacation as 
a time for open lessons because his own heavily booked 
schedule will admit of no extra session excepting during 
these vacation weeks, and because of the mid-season period 
being a convenient time for teachers to leave their classes 
for special work in their own line. He will conduct the 
open lessons for two weeks beginning December 26, and 
continuing for two weeks, ending on January 9. The class 
idea follows the precedent instigated last season, when the 
studios were opened for teachers and for singers who wished 
to equip themselves with the pedagogic analysis of vocal 
problems. The benefit derived from this class has led Mr. 
Stephens to make the coming together of the teachers an 
annual custom. Last season’s special session consisted of 
representatives of faculties of universities, conservatories 
and private studios from New York City and twenty differ- 
ent States. 





Busy Season for Etta Hamilton Morris 
Teaching time is entirely filled at the Etta Hamilton 
Morris studio and many pupils are engaged in concert and 
church work. Laura Consaul Ross, contralto, had engage- 


-ments in Rockville Center with the Fortnightly Club and in 


Brooklyn with Chaminade and Chiropean. Emily Barry, 
soprano, also was heard with the Fortnightly Club of Rock- 
ville Center. Mathilda Lindsay, soprano, sang for Illumin-- 
ati of Brooklyn, a reengagement as the result of her success- 
ful work last season. The Philomela, Etta Hamilton 
Morris, conductor, gives its first subscription concert in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on December 10. Percy 
Grainger will be the soloist. 

Mrs. Morris sings two groups of children’s songs for The 
Story Telling Club of Brooklyn on December 19. 





New Assistant at Randegger Conservatory 


Cress Guttoneggio, whose renditions of Randegger’s 
Gavotte and Old Memories of a Minuet made somewhat of 
a sensation at the recital of the master class of the Ran- 
degger Conservatory, has been promoted to the teaching 
staff, while continuing his studies. His pupils believe he 
has developed some of the patience and the poetic apprecia- 
tion of the director. 





Althouse Engaged for Carmen Performance 


Paul Althouse will be the Don José in the performance 
of Carmen to be given by the Washington, D. C., Opera 
Company in that city on March 10 next. The artist will 
sing the rdle in the original French. Directly after this 
appearance, he will appear in joint recital with Arthur 

iddleton in Morgantown, W. Va. 


St. Cecilia Club Gives Memorial Concert 


A memorial concert for Alice Mandelick Flagler was 
held on November 20 at Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
by the St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor, with 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, as the assisting artist. This 
unusual concert contributed to the patients at Bellevue 
was at the request of the department of hospital service, 
New York Tuberculosis Association. 
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Rudolph Reuter Visits Wagners 


One of the first concerts this season of the pianist, 
Rudolph Reuter, took him to Bayreuth, where he gave 
a recital before the Musikverein. Siegfried Wagner and 
his charming wife, nee Williams, a born Englishwoman, 
were most gracious to the visiting artist and entertained 
him during his stay, discussing plans for the approach- 
ing tour that Siegfried Wagner is to make in America. 
While he was practising there on the old and still excel- 
lent grand presented to Richard Wagner on the occasion 
of the opening of the Festspielhaus in 1872 by Steinways, 
Cosima Wagner, his widow now eighty-seven years old 
and very feeble, came out to listen. Frau Wagner ex- 
pressed her great pleasure at what she had heard, saying that 
it compensated in part for her physical inability to at- 
tend the recital that evening. Several other members of 
the family are in Bayreuth, so the Countess Gravina, 
and the family of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who, 
while ill, writes constantly with the aid of his brilliant 
wife, another of Wagner’s daughters. 

Chamberlain, the noted author of Foundations of the 


Nineteenth Century and other scientific volumes, is a- 


naturalized German and has lived in Bayreuth many 
years. Reports of the poverty of the one-time very 
wealthy Wagner family are only too true, and the cause 
may be here explained. When the first financial slump 
took place, long after the war's close, most business 
people with financial experience, or upon the advice of 
banker friends, put at least a share of their fortune into 
foreign money or into industrial stock whose real value 
remained static, no matter where the paper mark dropped 
to. Others, who had either a firmly established faith in 
the ability of the old-time Germany to weather all storms, 
and not realizing the many socialistic powers in_ the 
government—who may have meant well, but had neither 
the cleverness nor the experience to conduct the politics 
of a nation—or whose artistic surroundings kept them 
from ever being concerned in matters financial, left 
their fortunes to dwindle as the mark and state bond 
values dropped into nothingness. A combination of the 
last two reasons is responsible for the decline of the 
Wagner fortune, nor can the coming Festspiel be any 
hope to them, for never before have these produced even 
a slight profit. E 

The well known cellist, Professor Griimmer, was also 
in Bayreuth, and plans for several joint recitals in Poland 
and the Balkans, with Mr. Reuter, are under way.  S. 


Sterner Pupils’ Varied Activities 


Pupils of Ralfe Leech Sterner, founder and president of 
the New York School of Music and Arts, are active as 
teachers and singers in concerts, recitals, church and opera 
in both the United States and Europe. ; 

Andreas Bianchi, baritone, has been singing in Italian 
opera in Tampa, Fla., making his debut in Rigoletto, Octo- 
ber 21, and following with Boheme, October 28, and Travi- 
ata, November 11. Marion Stavrovsky, the dramatic so- 
prano, is a teacher and singer in Birmingham, Ala., where 
she is having fine success. Miss Stavrovsky is director of 
the voice department of the Misses Howard School for 
Girls in Birmingham; her predecessor was also a Sterner 
pupil, and the Misses Howard themselves studied at the 
New York School of Music and Arts. She is also soprano 
soloist of the South Side Baptist Church. Kitty Travers is 
singing in opera in Milan, Italy, and a recent press notice of 
hers said in part: “Her voice is golden, and she is destined for 
a brilliant career. Great enthusiasm was manifested in the 
audience over her artistic personality and aristocratic stage 
presence. She has evidently had perfect schooling, and the 
wise Italian public showed that they knew this in expressing 
their admiration for the artist.” 

A resent issue of the New York American carried a 
picture of Mr. Sterner, and called attention to the fact that 
an assistant teacher supervises all the vocal practice of res- 
ident pupils, thus avoiding any bad habits in practice. 

The regular weekly school musicale of November 22 
brought the usual large variety of music, both vocal and 
instrumental, and the next formal concert in the series will 
take place December 13, when vocal, piano and violin music 
will make up the interesting printed program. Pupils from 
various parts of the United States will take part, showing 
the widely scattered patronage enjoyed by this institution, 
which from the beginning has been in the hands of Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, president. 


New York Trio Well Received 


The New York Trio, consisting of Clarence Adler, 
piano, Louis Edlin, violin, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cello, 
gave the first of its series of four concerts at Lawrence, 
L. L, Sunday evening, November 11. The lovers of 
chamber music in Lawrence, under the auspices of Mrs. 
Joseph Dallet, well may boast of bringing such an organiza- 
tion from New York to their own community. 

The program was an intensely interesting one, comprising 
the Mozart C major trio, played in fine Mozartian style, 
their ensemble being the acme of artistic expression. Parti- 
cularly did Mr. Edlin display a polished and beautiful tone. 

The first movement of the A major Beethoven sonata 
for piano and cello followed, in which Messrs. Adler and 
Van Vliet showed an endless variety of tonal effects. 

The Smetana Trio, in G minor, which in itself is a rich 
trio of more modern times, received at the hands of these 
three splendid musicians a beautiful and noble rendition, 
and the close kinship of the several movements was well dis- 
closed. The piece ended with tremendous chords and octaves 
deep in the bass of the piano, and brought forth enthusiastic 
applause from its many hearers. 


Hoffman Sings for Fine Arts Committee 


On Wednesday afternoon, November 14, a program was 
presented by Grace Hoffman before a large audience at a 
musicale given by the Fine Arts Committee. Miss Hoffman 
has a beautiful soprano voice which she uses with skill and 
intelligence at all times, and her programs are composed of 
such variety, both in style and in language, that there is 
never an uninteresting moment. Compositions by Belinni, 
Arditti, Verdi, Donizetti and many others comprised her 
program. She received an ovation. 


Sorrentino in Cavalleria Rusticana 


Norfolk, Va., had a performance Thursday, November 22, 
of Cavalleria Rusticana, with Umberto Sorrentino as Tu- 
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riddu, his associates in the cast being Nina Genovese, for- 
merly of the Manhattan Opera Company, and Miss Evers- 
mann, of the Metropolitan ~~ he tenor will be much 
occupied in the South until December 6, when he returns 
to New York for a series of concerts and operatic appear- 
ances lasting well into January. 


R. H. Terry’s Song Popular 


_ When Maria Jeritza gave her concert at Woolsey Hall 
in New Haven on October 20, one of her principal songs 
was The Answer, by Robert Huntington Terry. The New 
Haven Register had the following to say regarding Mme. 
Jeritza’s English group: 

It was not, however, until her songs in English, especially Th 
Answer, by Robert Huntington Terry, that the large sullen ew 
ered her with generous applause and exhibited demonstrative ap- 
Still her English needs schooling. As an encore she sang 
n the Dark, In the Dew, composed by her accompanist, Mr. Pelletier. 


Lehmann to Visit Emmy Krueger 


Lilli Lehmann, “the grand old lady” of the musical world, 
has accepted an invitation to be Emmy Krueger's house 
guest at her home on Lake Zurich, Switzerland. The fresh 
milk, eggs and cheese down from the Alps will offer a 
great change from the pitiful Berlin diet which Madame 
Lehmann, in common with others, has to partake of. 


Andre Polah in Ridgewood 


Annie Friedberg, concert manager, reports that Andre 
Polah, the Belgian violinist, has just been engaged to play 
at Ridgewood, N. J., on December 7. Mr. Polah will give 
the entire program on this occasion. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, November 29 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening................. Carnegie Hall 
Friday, November 30 


Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon........, .Carnegie Hall 
Bronislaw Huberman, violin recital, evening........ .. Carnegie Hall 
Saturday, December 1 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon....... , 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening...... 
Frederic Freemantel, song recital, afternoon 
Robert Imandt, violin recital, evening...... 
Roland Hayes, song recital, evening. ... 


Sunday, December 2 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, piano recital, afternoon 
The English Trio, afternoon........... 
Francesca Marni, song recital, evening 

Louis Graveure, song recital, afternoon 

John McCormack, song recital, evening. 
International Composers’ Guild, evening 


Monday, December 3 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening..... 
Alfredo Oswald, piano recital, afternoon 
Carl Friedberg, piano recital, evening. . 


Tuesday, December 4 


Mischa Levitzki, piano recital, evening... .. 
Marguerite Morgan, piano recital, evening 


...-Carnegie Hall 
Carnegie Hall 

.. Aeolian Hall 

.. Aeolian Hall 
-Town Hall 


Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 

... Aeolian Hall 

sap Town Hall 
Century Theater 
Vanderbilt Theater 


.Carnegie Hall 
.. Aeolian Hall 
-Aeolian Hall 


Carnegie Hall 
Acolian Hall 





Elsa Murray-Aynsley, song recital, evening ..Town Hall 
Wednesday, December 5 
y, r 
Percy Grainger, piano recital, evening Carnegie Hall 


Aeolian Hall 
.. Aeolian Hall 
-Town Hall 


Elly Ney, piano recital, afternoon..... ea 
American National Orchestra, evening... .. F 
American Music Guild, evening.......... 
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SENSATIONAL OPERATIC DEBUT 


WITH 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


AS ERDA IN “SIEGFRIED” 
November 18, 1923 


KATHRYN 


Kathryn Meisle SANG HER ERDA SCENE WITH AUTHORITY. She has a very 
rich, smooth and sympathetic contralto and made a fine impression. 
—Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily News, Nov. 19, 1923. 


If I am not mistaken, it was in 1898 that ERNESTINE 
SCHUMANN-HEINK made her first appearance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York as Erda, 
IMMORTAL 
FOR THIS ROLE, one which has never been sur- 
I believe I CAN PAY NO BETTER COM- 
PLIMENT TO KATHRYN MEISLE 
COMPARISON WITH HER GREAT COMPEER. 
MISS MEISLE MADE AN EXTRAORDINARY 
DEBUT in this taxing scoree-INDEED, SHE 
THE WONDERFUL 
ERNESTINE, BOTH IN TONE QUALITY AND 
IN DELIVERY. She is a genuinely gifted young artist, 
which we should hold with “hooks of steel.” 
—Herman Devries in the Chicago American, Nov. 19, 1923. 


Another beautiful voice is that of Kathryn Meisle, who sang the part of 
Erda with a WARM, VITAL TONE AND AN APPRECIATION OF 
ITS TRUE LYRIC VALUES. She should make an admirable Dalilah. 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Chicago Herald-Examiner, Nov. 19, 1923. 
SEASON 1924-245 NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management 


M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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BERLIN, ON BRINK OF CIVIL WAR, 
STILL CROWDS THE OPERA 


A Week of Strauss Draws Full 


Houses—Concerts, Like Economic Life, at Low Ebb—Some Interesting Concerts 


Nevertheless—A Formula for Modern Music 


Berlin, November 10,—For the past two weeks we have 
lived on the brink of civil war. The air has been charged 
with evil forebodings, and the suppressed sufferings of the 
people have vented themselves here and there JH ; 

One thing that cannot be exaggerated is the suffering of 
the poor. A continuous procession of poor people passes 
one’s door, literally begging for bread. Even “better class” 
people of the non-capitalist professions live on a scale that 
would frighten a common laborer in America. The plight 
of the laboring class here is exemplified by the first wage- 
contract that has been concluded on the basis of gold, 
namely, in the shoe industry. Skilled workers in that in- 
dustry, of full age and living in large cities, are to receive 
forty “gold” pfennigs, or ten cents, per hour, Roast beef 
today costs 800 milliards a pound, which, according to the 


official dollar exchange paid here today, is slightly over 

$1.37. To get a pound of good meat, therefore, a man must 

work fourteen hours 
Chat in such times people can still go to the opera is a 


wonder, even when one considers that the opera, at $1.25 
for a parquet seat, is still cheap in comparison with the 
price of meat, It is a fact worth recording, at any rate, 
that in the days through which we are passing, probably the 
darkest days in the political and economic history of Ger- 
many, the Staatsoper was sold out for every performance 
of a Richard Strauss cycle that has just been concluded. 
Never has the flood of paper money been greater than now 
(we are reckoning in trillions!), and half one’s working 
hours are taken up with buying marks, counting them, 
changing them and counting them again. The only thing 
that saves one from utter despair is the hope that this is 
the darkness before the dawn. Next week, Deus volens, the 
new currency, secured .by Germany’s real estate, will make 
its appearance, and for the first time in five years there is 
to be actual coin in the land. 


A WEEK o1 


For fear, however, that this will be an essay on economics, 
jet me return to the Week of Richard Strauss. Originally 
this was to have been conducted by the great Richard him- 
self, but evidently in these times Richard, like many others, 
considered Vienna to be a better place. (Sig. Battistini, 
too, has wired a cancellation of his guest appearance here.) 
The cycle consisted of all the dramatic works, beginning 
with Salome. Salome, Elektra, Ariadne auf Naxos, and 
the Frau ohne Schatten were conducted by Schillings; Rosen- 
kavalier and the Bourgeois gentilhomme suite (as “filler’’) 
by Kleiber, the new musical general, and the Legend of 
Joseph by a Herr Wohlleber, who does that sort of thing. 

Nothing new need be said about the works, for they have 
all been discussed at length. As to the performances, it 
would be foolish to assert that they were equally satis- 
factory, or even festive, throughout. In the heavy tragedy 
of Salome and Elektra Prof. von Schillings is at his best; 
and it was a happy choice to leave the Rosenkavalier, with 
its Viennese dash and sentimentality, to Herr Kleiber. 
Ariadne, to my mind one of Strauss’ most beautiful works, 
lacked the lightness and humor which are its indispensable 
spice, and also the exquisite singing which is a sine qua non 
in its lyric and quasi-dramatic portions. New York should 
hear Ariadne, by all means, but only with a top-notch cast, 
and with an Ivogiin as soubrette. 

Two personalities stand out among the casts—the same 
two that usually make the festive days at the Staatsoper 
these days—Barbara Kemp and Michael Bohnen, who made 
a comic, yet duly aristocratic, Ochs. Kemp sang Salome, 
the Feldmarschallin and the Dyer’s Wife—the Woman with- 
out a Shadow. In the first she rises to a tremendous climax 
of frenzied emotion, but should not attempt the dance. Her 
Feldmarschallin was, I thought, too sober and—despite 
Strauss’ expression marks—too pianissimo. As the Dyer’s 
Wife she is superb, both as singer and actress. She con- 
centrates all attention upon herself as the only really human 
figure in the whole work 

rhe mystification caused by the first hearings of this 
work was, if anything, deepened, and the consciousness of 
elgonated banalities, in spite of some healthy cuts, was even 
more oppressive. As a piece of stagecraft, however, the 
Berlin production, thanks chiefly to the fantasy and _ in- 
ventiveness of Mr. Aravantinos, has a singular charm. 
Aside from the ingenious magic which I explained in a 
special article in the Musicat Courter at the time of the 
Berlin Premiére, mention must be made of the final scene. 


STRAUSS 


This scene, in the nature of an apotheosis, is acted before 
a backdrop representing a sort of pre-Raphaelite landscape, 
with the characters appearing at different levels, like’ the 
figures in a picture with illusive perspective. During the 
orchestral postlude the house is slowly lighted up and the 
picture, set in a huge frame, slowly fades out. The feeling 
of dreamy unreality in this close, wholly in consonance with 
the fairy-tale text, is absolutely unique. Here is an artist 
whom America ought to know! 
Aucusta LensKa AT Bertin OPERA. 

Aside from the Strauss week the only things worth not- 
ing in Berlin’s operatic life are some guest appearances, 
such as Jacques Urlus’ singing of Tristan and other Wagner 
roles at the Volksoper, an achievement too well appre- 
ciated in New York to call for comment here. Another 
recent guest at the Staatsoper was Augusta Lenska, the 
South African contralto, who as Ursula in Verdi’s Masked 
all demonstrated her superior vocalism and diction, and 
projected an unwonted amount of personality into a usually 
neglected part. Heinrich Schlusnus, one of the most dis- 
tinguished pupils of Louis Bachener, contributed a beautiful 
bel canto René to the otherwise undistinguished perform- 
ance, 

An Unusuat Concert. 

With the economic low-ebb, the low-ebb of concert life 
seems to have been reached. Last week the biggest concert 
agency in Berlin, which in the corresponding week two 











years ago covered an entire page of the Sunday newspaper 
with its concert announcements, had just two concerts on 
its list! One of these was, however, of special interest 
to musicians, offering as it did a series of cantatas by Chris- 
tian Ritter and J. S. Bach, heard for the first time in Berlin, 
besides interesting organ works by Handel and Buxte- 
hude. The conductor of this unusual concert was Franz 
von Hoesslin, formerly of the Berlin Volksoper and now 
general musical director of the Dessau Opera, and he was 
assisted by his wife, Erna von Hoesslin, contralto, and 
Giinther Ramin, the famous organist of Leipsic’s St. Thomas 
Church. A little chamber orchestra, organ and harpsichord 
gave the whole performance the aspect of chamber music, 
permitting the full appreciation of the many remarkable 
details. 

Both of the Bach cantatas, Gott soll allein mein Herze 
haben (No. 169) and Vergniigte Ruh’ (No. 170), belong to a 
little set in which the master experimented with the effect 
of obligato organ as accompaniment, a device which he later 
abandoned. heir “intimate” character will be fully rel- 
ished only by connoisseurs. The Ritter cantata, O amantis- 
sime sponse Jesu, proved a surprise. Ritter, who lived in 
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Dresden, Hamburg and Sweden (1650-1725), was a celebrity 
in his days and not without influence on the art of Bach. 
His cantata is without doubt one of the most valuable and 
charming pre-Bachian compositions of its kind, full of deli- 
cate, expressive lyric strains. It offers chances to the vocal 
part which Bach does not often concede to the solo voice. 
Mme. von Hoesslin, an intelligent singer, displayed a con- 
tralto of mellow timbre and the results of a careful prep- 
aration of this exacting program. Herr von Hoesslin con- 
ducted from the harpsichord, playing and beating time, as 
was the custom in the days of Bach. 
SALzBURG AFTERMATH. 

While the International Society is occupied with organiz- 
ing its ramifications throughout Germany, its affiliated 
groups are gradually introducing to Berlin the novelties 
heard at the last Salzburg festival. Thus Haba’s second 
string quartet in quarter tones had a performance at the 
hands of the Havemann Quartet under the auspices of the 
November Group. I could not attend the performance 
and will have to refer the reader to Mr. Bechert’s estimate 
of last September. Then Zoltan Kodaly’s sonata for vio- 
loncello was played by its Salzburg sponser, Paul Hermann 

an extraordinary young artist, by the way—at the Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik. It is one of the few compositions for 
a solo string instrument I have heard that does not sound 
as though it wanted an accompaniment. It is fascinating, 
gripping music, harmonic or polyphonic almost throughout, 
and full of novel instrumental effects such as the pizzicato 
glissando and an unusual exploitation of overtones. Like 
the other compositions of this Hungarian it is alive with 
rhythm. Its technical demands upon the player are enor- 
mous. 

The Melos Society has brought out a new string quartet of 
Ernest Krenek (Op. 20, No. 3) which, in so far as I heard 
it, seemed to be an attempt to sweeten the ultra-expression- 
istic idiom of this revolutionary with an element of Vien- 
nese melodiousness, thereby sacrificing something of the 
stark vigor which was the one positive thing about his un- 
abashed cacophony. Still another new quartet by Paul 
Hindemith (Op. 32—whew, what speed!), played on the 
same occasion by the Amar-Hindemith Quartet, did not 
come up to this composer’s charming C major quartet, re- 
cently repeated by the Havemanns here. Hindemith has an 
almost fatal facility for form, polyphony and a certain 
rhythmic and melodic liveliness. Fugues and fox-trots, 
romances and marches fairly tumble out of his sleeves. In 
order not to repeat himself he has to resort to patch-quilt 
rearrangements of movements. This last quartet, for in- 
stance, begins with a fugue and ends with a rhapsodic sort 
of passacaglia, with a vagabond-counterpoint intermezzo 
and a grotesque “minute-march” between. There is a danger 
that young German composers whose productions “go” and 
who must earn untold billions to make ends meet, write by 
the mile. Hindemith, one of the biggest talents, is in the 
front rank of these, 

A ForMvuta For Mopern Music. 

At a previous concert the Melos people offered a new 
wind quartet by Ludwig Weber, of Nuremberg, whose string 
quartet aroused some attention here last year. For the 
following estimate I am indebted to Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, 
who seems to have discovered the “formula” for Weber’s 
works ; the Hirtenweise from Tristan, translated into 
primitive music; African rhythms; and ancient Netherland 
counterpoint in the working-out. The result is not exactly 
pleasing, but still arrests attention as the product of a 
curiously austere mind, not very mobile but, in a limited 
sense, original. One may, perhaps, expect a really valuable 
sae to music from this man. The future will 
tell. 

Less modern, but also less interesting, one must confess, 
was an evening of compositions by Erkki Melartin, the Fin- 
nish composer and head of the Conservatory in Helsingfors. 
A “Summer” symphony, based upon a Norse chorale, did 
not succeed in warming us up, though all the heavy Wag- 
nerian dynamos were at work. The-Mahlerian sentimentali- 
zation of the folk song here has evidently reached its 
farthest north. Mme. Graesbeck, of the Helsingfors Opera, 
also a pupil of Louis Bachner, vocalized the pastoral Ah- 
in the slow movement with a clear, limpid soprano, and won 
real respect for herself as a poetic interpreter in a group 
of Melartin’s songs. Two of these, on texts by Tagore, 
with violin obbligato, had genuine charm. 

In closing, let me mention another recital of the great 
Gieseking, which I could not attend, and an interesting 
Chopin evening of Victor Schidler, a Danish disciple of 
Artur Schnabel. For the rest, there has been a diverse lot 
of dancing in Berlin, of which in another epistle—in case 
a military dictator in the meantime doesn’t put an end to 
correspondence of a belligerent trend. 

C&SAR SAERCHINGER. 
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N. F. M. C. Reception 


The executive board of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs celebrated the termination of their arduous labors 
by holding a reception at the Great Northern Hotel, New 
York, on the evening of November 18. There was a large 
and distinguished gathering and music was furnished by 
Carlos Salzedo, who played both piano and harp; Marie 
Miller, harpist; Clarence Gustlin, who played a nocturne 
and polonaise by Chopin and Le ‘Benediction de Dieu dans 
la Solitude by Liszt. 

What the executive board accomplished is outlined in the 
following notes: 

Board meeting of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Great Northern Hotel, New York, November 15, 
16, 17, 1923, Mrs. John F. Lyons, pre sident, presiding. 

November 15, reports of officers and department 
chairmen. Mrs. Cecil Frankel, first vice-president, se- 
cured endorsement of Federation for plan to establish 
training schools for club work, including course of 
study, education, and all lines; also, civic federations 
of clubs, with district meetings, for better intercourse 
between clubs; and preparation for club work. Mrs. 
Frankel also offered $100 prize for state showing most 
consistent growth in club membership between now and 
the Portland, Ore., biennial, in 1925. 

November 16—Publicity session, Helen Harrison 
Mills, chairman, reported that the official bulletin was 
now practically upon a firm financial basis, due to efforts 
of C. M. Tremaine, of National Bureau for Advance- 
ment of Music, in acting as advertising manager pro 


tem., securing adve rtising without cost to the Federa- 
tion. Mr. Tremaine also stated his firm belief that the 
N. F. M. C. was one of the greatest forces for music in 


America and his faith in its potentialities. 

The increase of 50 per cent. in the number of daily 
papers publishing the monthly news stories sent out by 
the publicity department, and the 121 new music sections 
established in the daily papers were highly commended, 
and in co-operation with other national organizations 
plans are being consummated by Mrs, Mills tor a regu- 
lar adequate music news service to the papers. 

Junior Department, Mrs. William John Hall, chair- 
man,—Effort being made to interest young members in 
orchestra music, and decision to give three prizes in 
yearly contest in essays covering ensemble and orches- 
tra music, as follows: first, $2 25 5 second, $15; third, $10, 
with two “honorable mention” bestowals. 

November 17, American Music.—Mrs. Edgar Still 
man Kelley, chairman, although absent, sent a plan for 
production of one American opera a year, under direc- 
tion of Federation, “> an all- American cast; details 
later. Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, chairman of American 
composers, announced a new harp prize from Carlos 
Salzedo, who presented the matter himself, aia two 
prizes from Mrs. Lee Schweiger, of St. Louis, for junior 
compositions. An effort now being made to fix a uni- 
form standard to answer query, Who is an American 
artist or composer ? 

Scholarships are to take the place of the concert tours 
heretofore provided for the winners of the Young Art- 
ists’ Contests in voice, violin and “~« 

Education Department, Mrs. W. A. Fisher, chairman, 

Under this section comes the is Man of study, the first 
chapters of the first book, by Professor Gehrken, with 
unlimited field for knowledge to be gained by club mem- 
bers, was presented by Mrs. Seiberling, chairman, who 
stressed its ultimate importance, and stated her goal to 
be the studying of the course by every member of at 
least 60 per cent. of the clubs this first year. This is a 
four year course in music knowledge which every club 
member should have, thereby raising the standard of 
the entire organization. Mrs. Seiberling has offered a 
prize of $100 to State which has most clubs studying 
the course and examination preparations for close of 
season in May under direction of State board; $100 is 
offered for best treatise on music by members of Past 
Presidents’ Association, 

The rome Artists’ Contests and American Com- 
posers’ Competitions were discussed and plans laid to 
raise the standard of artists and compositions; rules for 
the list of American composition prizes and for the 
contests for young American artists were promulgated 
and circulars will be issued soon. 








American Institute Faculty Composers’ 
Concert 


A program of six numbers, all of them composed by 
present or former members of the faculty and students 
of the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. 
Chittenden dean, at headquarters, November 24, was an 
interesting musical event. George Raudenbush, violin, and 
Francis Moore, piano, united in pieces by the last named 
and by Henry Schradieck. Mr. Moore’s four songs were 
sung by his wife to the composer’s accompaniment, and 
Jeannette Hoffman played two pieces by Lillian Maddox 
Young. Theodore Spiering was represented by four Etudes 

Caprice for violin alone, performed by Mr. Raudenbush, and 
four songs by Charles. B. Hawley were sung by Gladys 
L. Dayis, Mr. Lanham at the piano. Three Southern folk 
songs were played by the Euphonic Trio (piano, violin and 
cello) and a Caprice for piano by Mr. Moore completed 
the various features of this unusual program. 


Schmitz En Route to Seattle 

E. Robert Schmitz recently returned to New York from 
a concert tour in the Middle West and East, and soon 
started for the Northwest, playing engagements en 
route to Seattle, where he appears with the Musical Art 
Society on the morning of December 5. His Salt Lake 
City date was November 28, with the Ladies’ Literary Club 
of that city. 





John Charles Thomas Leaves for Tour 


John Charles Thomas recently appeared in Newark, 
Summit, Baltimore, Buffalo, and at the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicale, and has leit New York to fill engage- 
ments at Washington, Richmond, Fort Smith, Toledo, Cleve- 
land (with the orchestra), Detroit, Chicago, Des Moines, 
and Virginia, Minn. He will not return to New York 
until after Christmas and will appear at Aeolian Hall for 
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we second New York recital, Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
r 30. 

Immediately after the holidays Mr. Thomas will leave for 
another tour through New England, New York State and 
the Middle West, and for a tour in Florida during the 
month of February. He has just been engaged to appear 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Providence. 





Gladice Morisson Sings in English 


At her next New York reital, Gladice Morisson will 
depart from her usual custom of singing in French only, 
by adding a group of English folk songs. This innova- 
tion is to satisfy the demands of friends who are anxious 





GLADICE MORISSON 


to have the public know with what ease the charming 
French soprano sings in English, her knowledge of the 
language having been acquired during her years of study 
at the Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Edna Bishop Daniel Artists’ Recital 


Edna Bishop Daniel, mezzo soprano, has arranged a most 
interesting program for the pre-Christmas song recital to 
be given by a number of her artist pupils on the evening of 
December 6 at her studios in Washington, D. C. Those 
scheduled to take part in the program are Pearl Shreve 
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Cleo Scanland, contralto; Virginia Mc- 
Marguerite De Porry, soprano (de- 
butante), with Helen Gerrer, violinist, assisting, and Ger- 
trude McRea Nash at the piano. Mrs. Daniel is known as 
an “exponent of the common sense system of voice place 
ment and tone production used by true voice culturists and 
real artists of all nations.” 


Jenkins, soprano; 


Cauley, soprano; 


Ripon Audience “ Thri hrilled” by May Peterson 


According to the heading in the Ripon Weekly Press, 
after May Peterson appeared there in recital among her 
opening dates of this season, her audience was “thrilled” 
by her songs. To quote further from the same journal, 
she “simply entranced her huge audience.” 





——————— OOOO ——_—_—_ 
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and a genuine feeling for art verities and traditions that 
gave assurance of good prospects of success as a virtuoso, 
Mr. Barozzi also has a pleasing appearance and manner 
free from affectations and idiosyncrasies, things that count 
a good deal more than is generally supposed in public ae 

ar 
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Walter Damrosch 


In connection with his Beethoven cycle at Carnegie Hall, 
Walter Damrosch is giving a series of lectures at the same 
place, which are meant to serve as explanatory and educa- 
tional aides to a deeper understanding of the Beethoven 
programs, A large clientele is availing itself of this chance 
to imbibe information from an authoritative source, for 
such is represented by Walter Damrosch, than whom no 
one is better qualified to handle musical matter from the 
lecturer's platform. He is thorough and direct but at the 
same time he knows how to keep his presentations from 
becoming a mere statement of dry facts and pedantic de- 
ductions. He adds the human touch and he is not averse 
to injecting a bit of humor here and there. His illustra- 
tions at the piano could not be improved upon, Altogether 
Walter Damrosch is delightful as a musical lecturer. 


Catalina Forteza 


Catalina Forteza, a South American pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, November 19, 
playing the following conventional program: Sonata op. 57 
(Appassionata), Beethoven; a group of Chopin numbers 
comprising two etudes, C minor nocturne, F major ballade, 
and grand polonaise op. 22, as well as Mandolinata, Saint- 
Saens; Valse-Caprice, Rubinstein; Spinning Song, Wagner- 
Liszt, and Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 12. Her play- 
ing was rather mechanical, She possesses a well developed 
technic, but blurs her passages by an abuse of the strong 
pedal F : - 

The New York Tribune writes: Miss Forteza has a 
skillful technic and played the runs of the sonata with 
smoothness and fluency. The second movement was sonor- 
ous, rather weighty, but there was considerable brilliance in 
the finale. The pianist was more at home in Beethoven 
than in Chopin, whose tumbers produced a rather labored 
effect.” The New York Times says: “She was most suc- 
cessful in the andante spianato, preceding the familiar 
Chopin Polonaise, wherein it was enough to be fluent, 
facile and fast.” 

Socrate Barozzi 


Socrate Barozzi, Roumanian violinist, played at Town 
Hall before a large audience on the evening of November 
19 and was received with every evidence of sincere pleasure 
and appreciation. In a program including works of Lalo, 
Dvorak, Porpora, Kreisler, Schumann and Granados, Mr. 
tarozzi displayed a singularly lovely tone, delicate and 
luscious, and a very brilliant technic, which, however, he 
never used for inartistic fireworks. His playing had the 
fine restraint of a Thibaud, with plenty of reserve force, 
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formance. He was sympathetically accompanied by 
Lamson, 
Lenox String Quartet 


The Lenox String Quartet offered |an Aeolian Hall 
audience, on November 19, three big works demanding the 
technic and finished playing of real artists. Sandor Har- 
mati, first violin; Wolfe Wolfinsohn, second violin; Nicho- 
las Moldavan, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, cello—all mu- 
sicians of first rank—combined in one of the most delight- 
ful chamber music programs heard here in a long time. 
The Beethoven quartet in C major (op. 59, No, 3), The 
Kodaly Serenade for two violins and viola (op. 12) and the 
Mozart quintet in G minor (Kéchel, No, 516) for two vio- 
lins, two violas and cello, were the programmed numbers, 
and each was presented with that same artistry for which 
these musicians are noted. 

The Kodaly work, which received its first performance in 
America on this occasion, proved most interesting, and 
ought to find its way to other programs. There were three 
movements—Allegremente, Lento ma non Troppo, and Vivo 

and the audience seemed to be pleased with each, although 
the last was, all in all, the favorite. Karl Kraeuter, viola, 
was the assisting artist in the Mozart work. 

The Lenox organization has already attained a position 
among the best of string quartets. The fine balance of 
tone, beautiful phrasing and thorough understanding are 
notable features of their playing. The Mozart quintet, 
particularly, was a test of their musicianship, and the warm 
applause at the end of the four movements was proof that 
all were delighted. 


NOV EMBER 20 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Wanda Landowska, 
Soloist 


The third concert this season by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski conductor, was given before a 
sold-out house in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Stokowski presented only two orchestral numbers, overture 
to Gluck’s Alceste and symphony in B minor (unfinished) 
by Schubert, but they were given delightful readings, which 
will long and pleasantly be remembered by all. This con- 
cert served to introduce Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist 
and pianist, who was heard in Handel's concerto in B flat 
for harpsichord and orchestra, Bach’s Italian concerto for 
harpsichord alone, and Mozart's concerto in E flat for 
piano and orchestra. 

Mme. Landowska played on a two manual harpsichord, 
constructed under her direction by Pleyel of Paris, and as 
claimed by her is an exact replica of the instrument used 
by Bach. 

That Mme. Landowska is a master pianist and harpsi- 
chordist was proven by her exquisite performance of the 
three works. She revealed fluency and individuality as 
well as intelligence in her interpretations, which fact makes 
her playing intensely interesting. The twangy and guitarish 
tone of this instrument, while it pleased audiences in the 
days of Bach, seems to have outlived its usefulness at the 
present time. However, it may perhaps be better suited for 
solo work, and that in a smaller hall, or rather in more 
intimate surroundings. With the orchestral accompaniments 
(although Mr. Stokowski employed only about one third 
of his players, and held them exceptionally well under con- 
trol) the harpsichord lost its charm, because of its weak 
and non-carrying quality. In direct contrast was the piano 
concerto in which the solo instrument with its sonorous 
and carrying tone quality stood out prominently. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez 

On Tuesday evening, November 20, at Town Hall, Mar- 
guerite- D'Alvarez gave her annual song recital before a 
distinguished audience that filled the hall and manifested 
unbounded enthusiasm. 

Mme. D’Alvarez has given much pleasure to her ad- 
mirers and to students through previous appearances here, 
but it is quite safe to say that never has she been heard to 
greater advantage than she was at this recital. Vocally she 
was in superb form—her beautiful, luscious voice seems to 
have taken on more fullness and richness and her complete 
mastery of it further enhances the beauty of her singing. 
It is quite remarkable how Mme. D'Alvarez can sing great 
dramatic passages dripping with emotional power and in 
the next moment sing the most delicate pianissimo without 
the least ‘trace of strain on the voice. Her technic is fine 
and she understands perfectly how to get the effects she 
most desires. While her interpretations are significant of 
the singer’s intellect, they are also most representative of 
the various moods. Mme, D’Alvarez is a colorist. She 
paints exquisitely with her voice—her entire self—and car- 
ries her listeners from one song to another quite enthralled 
until, when the last number comes, there is a desire for 
more and—still more. The word monotonous, or boresome, 
could never be applied to such an artist as D’Alvarez. For 
she is an artist supreme, one who is in a class by herself. 
Her art should become more and more appreciated as the 
seasons approach. Mme. D’Alvarez’ success is based on 
the truth in art and not sensationalism. 

Her program was a well arranged one and the singer 
rendered it beautifully. At the close of the concert there 
were cries of “bis!” and “bravo!” Following is the pro- 
gram in full: Vergin tutto ‘amor, F. Durante; What Then 
Is Love But Mourning, Philip Rosseter; I Saw My Lady 
Weep, John Dowland; Air de Lia (L’Enfant Prodigue), 
Debussy; Celestial Weaver, Granville Bantock; Yun Yang, 
Granville, Bantock; Do Not Go, My Love, R. Hageman; 
The Tryst, Sibelius; Clair de Lune, Faure; La mer, Boro- 
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dine; The Little Island, Rachmaninoff; Mon Coeur s’Ouvre 
a ta voix, from Samson et Dalila, Saint-Saéns; En Calesa, 
F, Alvarez; Senor Platero (Folk Dance of Murica and An- 
dalusia), arranged by Kurt Schindler; Mira la bien, Pe- 
drell; Seguidilla, from Carmen, Bizet. sate 

Lyell Barber rendered fine accompaniments for the 
singer, attracting considerable notice. Mme. D’Alvarez 
graciously shared the applause with him. 


Flonzaley Quartet 


Aeolian Hall echoed to tumultuous applause at this evening 
concert and the circumstance is mentioned at the beginning 
of this review because noisy demonstrations are very rare at 
a string quartet seance, especially when Mozart and Beetho- 
ven dominate the program. The Flonzaley Quartet audience, 
however, was lifted to uncommon heights of enthusiasm and 
that is why its applause took on the degree of warmth which 
occasions this description. 

The Flonzaleys gave a lovely rendering of Mozart’s A 
major quartet, its rippling passages and sentimental slow 
passages being delivered with the true Mozartean spirit, 
which is one of sophisticated simplicity. Beethoven’s quartet 
in C major, op. 59, no. 3, is of more gripping content but the 
Flonzaley artists found for it the right largeness of concep- 
tion and depth of utterance. In both works their flawless 
intonation, accurate technic, and variously shaded tone com- 
binations exerted their customary charm and effect. 

An unfamiliar composition was the quartet by R. Vaughn 
Williams, English composer, which has its first performance 
in America. The opus reveals the skilled hand of a serious 
and accomplished musician, with a multitude of ideas melodic 
and harmonic. The instrumental writing is of the best and 
has many novel aspects. Rhythmically, too, there were 
numerous attractive moments. From initial curiosity the 
attitude of the auditors soon changed to approbation, and 
there was no doubt of the complete success of this fresh and 
versatile Williams composition, 


Emma Noe 


Emma Noe, soprano, formerly with the Chicago Opera, 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 20. Miss Noe has a voice of decidedly beautiful quality 
and uses it well. Her program began with two Mozart 
numbers, followed by a German group, then a French group, 
and ending with five songs in English. She was ably 
assisted by Coenraad Bos at the piano, 


Gitta Gradova 


A young woman with a peculiar name, Gitta Gradova, and 
rather unusual appearance—tall, spare and dark—came quite 
unheralded to New York last week and played at Town Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, November 20. One hears that she 
was born in Russia; that her musical education has been 
obtained in Chicago. She had not played five minutes before 
it was apparent that her talent is quite unusual. First of 
all she is a pianist—that is, she never forgets that she is 
playing on a piano and that her primary object is to give 
the utmost expression to what Po is playing within the 
terms of chat instrument. In soft passages her tone is of 
uninterrupted beauty and even in her loudest moments she 
never forgets and “pounds through” the piano, though she 
is not lacking in strength to command big effects. 

She played first the Handel Chaconne and Variations in 
G, following it with two Brahms works, the Ballade, Edward, 
and five waltzes. After this she was ill. advised enough to 
play the Liszt sonata, Aprés Une Lecture de Dante, which 
is very long and very empty of music. It was capitally 
played, however, the young pianist never failing to take 
advantage of all the varied opportunities offered by the 
foxy craftsman of the piano. 

Her third group of Scriabin was of special interest, afford- 
ing, as it did, an oversight of the late composer's develop- 
ment from his study in C sharp minor from opus 2, through 
a mazurka, four preludes, another Study, the Reverie and 
Prelude, opus 49, to one of his last works for the piano, the 
long Poeme Nocturne, opus 61. Miss Gradova, evidently 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Scriabin works, played 
them with loving care on the interpretive side and with 
every resource of technic on the pianistic side. To one 
listener at least the early pieces have more to say than the 
Poeme Nocturne. To end with there was a Chopin group, 
which was played with thorough effectiveness, especially the 
concluding number, the scherzo in B flat minor, quite rarely 
heard on recital programs. Particularly noticeable through- 
out the afternoon was her thorough knowledge of style. She 
was as much at home in the formalities of Handel as in the 
vagaries of Scriabin. 

_Hers was an impressive debut. She is said to be only 
nineteen years old. If she continues to develop at the same 
ratio it will be only a year or two before she must be 
reckoned with in the very front ranks of women pianists. 
A large audience listened to her and applauded with great 
heartiness. 


NOVEMBER 21 
Jencie Callaway-John 


_ It was a large and representative audience that gathered 
in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday evening, November 21, to 
hear the annual recital of Jencie Callaway-John, soprano, 
who had the ever excellent support of Richard Hageman, 
that master accompanist, at the piano. 

Mrs. John’s program showed careful study and a happy 
choice in context. It strayed from the beaten path and for 
that the audience was thankful. These days singers too 
frequently resort to songs that are “done to death,” and 
when one comes along, like Mrs. John, who seeks out gems 
that are lovely but not so well known, she is to be highly 
commended. 

A glance at the following program will bear out these 
foregoing remarks: Porgi, amor (Le Nozze di Figaro), 
and Vedrai, carino (Don Giovanni), Mozart; L’udir tal- 
volta, Bella porta di rubini, Au milieu du jardin, Respighi ; 
L’invitation au voyage, Duparc; Berceuse, Bruneau; D’Anne 
qui me jecta de la neige, Ravel; Viens, Aurore, arranged 

y A. L.; Mein Auge, and Schlechtes wetter, Strauss; 
Neugierige, and Gretchen am Spinnrade, Schubert; To 
Helen (Edgar Allan Poe), Charles Loeffler; When Daffo- 
dils Begin to Peer (Shakespeare), Frederick Ayres; Negro 
Spiritual, Jencie Callaway-John; Evening, Animal Crackers, 
Richard Hageman; At the Time of Parting (Tagore), and 
If You Would Have It So (Tagore), Henry Hadley. 

Mrs, John is the possessor of a voice of pleasing quality, 
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clear and of good range, and she sings well. She was at 
her best, however, in such songs as Viens, Aurore, arranged 
by A. L.; Gretchen am Spinnrade, Schubert; At the Time 
of Parting, Hadley, and two delightful songs by Mr. 
Hageman, Evening and Animal Crackers. She is a versa- 
tile singer, and the audience realizing this applauded. her 
po cag and frequently. Many floral tributes were re- 
ceiv 


Oratorio Society: Elijah 

The Oratorio Society of New York, Albert Stoessel 
conductor, celebrated the first concert of its jubilee sea- 
son with a stirring and truly magnificent performance of 
Elijah. Annually at this season of the year the New York 
public rather anticipates hearing Elijah or The Messiah, 
but it is not difficult to imagine that even the most sanguine 
admirers of the popular conductor and eminent soloists 
had expected so fine a performance. From beginning to 
end there was naught to detract from the beauty and 
sacredness of this historic masterpiece. The splendid 
chorus showed plainly the results of long, thorough and 
painstaking study, for which Mr. Stoessel deserves high 
commendation, too. The orchestra, none other than the 
New York Symphony, gave of its best. The soloists were 
all of them well known artists of whom so much has al- 
ready been said in the past regarding their individual work. 
They were Lillian Gustafson, lyric soprano; Ruth Rodgers, 
lyric soprano; Marjorie Squires, contralto; Richard Crooks, 
tenor, and Louis Graveure, baritone. Philip James was 
at the organ. 

Aside trom the laurels bestowed upon Mr. Stoessel, 
honors were more or less equally divided between all the 
soloists. The individual solos were exquisitely done, and 
the duets and quartets were likewise excellent. Mr. Grav- 
eure captivated all with his beautiful singing and fine 
interpretations. His enunciation was distinct and his ex- 
pression faultless. He was very warmly applauded. Miss 
Rodgers had little to do, but did it well. Miss Gustafson 
was in fine voice and displayed real artistry in her work. 
Miss Squires has a beautiful contralto and uses it excel- 
lently. Mr. Crooks fully upheld the fine impression he has 
previously made here, and the audience appreciated his 
singing to the fullest. 

The chorus throughout lived up to past traditions and 
while not complete in numbers sang with real understanding 
and little if anything to mar a perfect performance. The 
orchestra, too, shared in the glories of the evening and 
justly so. It was a presentation without mar or blemish 
and one long to be remembered by all who attended. 





NOVEMBER 22 
New York Philharmonic 


An exceedingly attractive program was Von Hoogstraten’s 
scheme for this Carnegie ‘Hall evening concert and he and 
his Philharmonic forces gave renderings that moved the 
large number of hearers to stirring applause. 

Clinka’s old fashioned but still vital Russlan and Lud- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


milla overture opened the proceedings in a spirited manner, 
and was followed by Rachmaninoff's Second Symphony, a 
work full of good musical ideas splendidly executed. The 
score is conservative but at the same time characteristic, 
and its melodic content shows that Rachmaninoft's technic 
is balanced by inspiration. 

A Wagner group, Tristan and Isolde prelude, Siegfried 
Idyll, and overture and bacchanale from Tannhauser, closed 
the program tunefully and brilliantly. 


New York Symphony: Elisabeth Rethberg 
Soloist 


Walter Damrosch gave the second concert of his Beetho- 
ven cycle with the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon, November 22. The 
piéce de resistance was the Eroika (about Mr. Damrosch’s 
classic interpretation of which there is certainly nothing new 
to be said), but the first part of the concert was concerned 
with Beethoven's lone opera, Fidelio. First came one of its 
four overtures—Number 2, this time—and then Elisabeth 
Rethberg, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, sang the aria, 
Abscheulicher, Wo Wilst Du Hin? One is impressed afresh 
with the beauty of Miss Rethberg’s voice at each new hearing 
and with the ease with which she sings. Later she was 
joined by Jeannette Vreeland, James Price and Fred Patton 
in the quartet from the first act, Mir ist so Wunderbar. 
The voices of the four artists blended excellently and the 
number was sung with marked musical intelligence and 
precision. For the postlude Miss Rethberg substituted for 
two other Beethoven songs, announced on the program, his 
Adelaide, and the orchestra played the finale from the ballet, 
Prometheus, music the principal material of which had 
already been heard, for Beethoven utilized it in the variations 
of the Eroika finale. 


George Schneider 


At the Town Hall on Thursday evening, November 22, 
George Schneider, tenor, assisted by Frank Bibb, pianist, was 
heard in Schubert’s Die Schéne Miillerin. In reviewing the 
recital the critic of the Times stated: “With slender material 
of a light, thin voice, Mr, Schneider made much of the vary- 
ing moods of grouped songs, beautiful in melody and in 
mutual contrast, as he sang the cycle through with but one 
intermission. His German diction was clear and his equal 
valuation of words and music commendable.” 


Renee Chemet 


Renee Chemet, French violinist, gave a recital before a 
large audience at Aeolian Hall on the evening of November 
23, playing an interesting program of music well suited to 
the violin and excellently calculated to display her splendid 
fire and verve of interpretation and no less splendid technical 
facility. This young lady is undoubtedly one of the masters 
of the violin and possesses all of the essential requisites 
to success in her chosen field. Her tone is truly lovely, warm, 
colorful, capable of great gradations of power, and luscious 
even in the most complex of technical passages. She has 
magnetism, a personality that wins the audience the first 
moment of her appearance on the stage. And she has the 
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French classicism that never descends to affectation or 
excessive originality of interpretation. For the sake of 
bringing herself into prominence, she never permits herself 
to take liberties with the music she plays. Nor is it necessary 
for her to resort to any such expedient. Her fine solodity 
of schooling, brilliant intelligence and musicianship, are 
sufficient unto themselves. 

Her program included works by Handel, Lalo, Saint-Saens, 
Chopin-Sarasate, Dvorak-Kreisler and Sinigaglia. She was 
well supported by Samuel Chotzinoff at the piano. Her 
reception was enthusiastic and several encores were de- 
manded. 


NOV EMBER 23 


Biltmore Musicale 


Louis Graveure, baritone, Marina Campanari, soprano, and 
Renée Chemet, violinist, were the attractions at the Biltmore 
Musicale of November 23. 

Mr. Graveure, in fine fettle, delighted his audience with 
varied selections, sung in his customary polished and suave 
style. Favored among his numbers were Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, Dvorak; Tosti’s Good-bye; Myrra, Clutsam, 
and Sylvia, an encore. He was much applauded by the 
audience that showed its appreciation after cach number. 

Mme. Chemet again revealed the fact that she is to be 
classed among the first violinists of the day. Charming in 
appearance and manner, this artist aroused her listeners with 
her beautiful rendition of selections by Sammartini, Mozart, 
Weber-Kreisler and Sarasate. Mme. Chemet has much to 
give and she captives her audience fully 

Interest centered in the debut of Miss Campanari, daugh- 
ter of the famous baritone, who made a favorable impres- 
She has a light coloratura soprano voice of pretty 


sion. 
quality, which she handles with skill remarkable in one so 
young. Although light, the voice has fine carrying power 


and she interprets interestingly. One would like to hear her 
again. The Barber of Seville aria made the most appeal. 
The audience recalled Miss Campanari several times and 
there were also several encores. 

The accompanists were William Janaushek, Samuel Chot 
zinoff and Arpad Sandor. 


Harry Glickman 


A self-possessed youth in short pants, said to be thirteen 
years old, is Harry Glickman, whose violin recital in Aeo 
lian Hall, November 23, showed a remarkable talent and 
maturity. He played the Mendelssohn concerto with excel- 
lent tone throughout, in too fast closing tempo to be clear, 
however ; yet there was fine ideal in it. The Tartini sonata 
(Devil’s Trill) was unusual in the trill itself, which was 
most remarkable in rapidity and evenness. He brought out 
the taking lilt of Gustav Saenger’s Scotch Pastorale, and 
played two Oriental pieces, in Kreisler transcription, with 
noteworthy technical facility and aplomb. Of astonishing 
surety, too, was his playing of the flageolet tones in 
Paganini’s twenty-fourth caprice; it was a bad evening for 
stringed instruments, too. A blaze of brilliant fiddle fire 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“Fluency of Tone—Excellent Phrasing.”’. 


JENCIE CALLAWAY-JOHN 


SOPRANO 


Emphasizes Former 


York Recital, at Aeolian Hall, 
November 21 


Jencie Callaway-John gave her annual recital of soprano songs last evening at Aeolian Hall with 
Respighi’s Au Milieu di jardin was given with 


the assistance of Richard Hageman at the piano. 


much charm of manner, fluency of tone and excellent phrasing. 
She provided a varied and pleasant evening of music. 
modern groups of songs in German, French and English, as well as three songs by Respighi 
An audience of good size applauded enthusiastically and 


New 


in her interpretations. 


and two operatic airs by Mozart. 
presented the singer with generous floral gifts. 


At Aeolian Hall, Jencie Callaway-John appeared in a song recital at the same hour. 
presented a program which was full of novel works, including a negro spiritual of her own 
harmonization taken from the lips of an old Mammy, 
a truly authentic colored bit—New York World, November 22, 1923. 


Jencie Callaway-John gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall last evening with Richard Hageman 
at the piano. The program consisted of airs from Mozart, Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni, 
Strauss, 
Mme. Callaway-John is familiar to many music lovers of past seasons and was heard with 
evident pleasure by a large audience.—New York Herald. 


three numbers by Respighi, songs by Schubert, 


161 West 54th Street, New York 


-New York Times. 


Successes in New 


There was no lack of expression 
There were 


York Times, November 22, 1923. 


Mme. John 


who had been in her family. It proved 


Loesser, Henry Hadley and others. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











{The following is a list of new music received during the 
veek ending November 22. Detailed reviews of those selec 
tions which this department deems sufficiently interesting and 
important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(Arthur P 
rHE SONG OF LIFE, by | 
MY RICHES, by Laura S. Innis 
ONAWAY, AWAKE, BELOVED, by Cuthbert Harris. 
BROWN BIRDEEN, by Ralph Cox. 
SUNSET SPELL, by F. Leslie Calver, 


CONSIDER AND HEAR ME, by Royal A. Merwin. 


Schmidt Co., New York) 


John W. Metcali 


GIVE UNTO THE LORD, by Arthur F. M. Custance. 
(Chappell & Co., Ltd., London) 
PLAY THE GAME, by Florence Aylward 


COLINETTE, by Robert Coningsby Clarke 


PHE PIPER, by N, McLeod Steel. _ 

THE NET MENDER, by Robert Coningsby Clarke. 

THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES, by Teresa 
Del Riego. 


LIGHT OF OUR LIFE, by Raymond Loughborough 
Ik YOU WERE HERE, by Francesco Ticciati. 
MENDIN’ ROADWAYS, by Eric Coates. 

rHE GREAT ADVENTURE, by Percy E. Fletcher 


(Sydney Acott & Co., Lid., London) 
EVERY ONE TREASURES A LOVE DREAM, by 
John ©. Staley 
CAN YOU FORGET? by Lawrence Lorraine, 
(Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., London) 
SONNETS FOR PIANO (Poco Lente, Dolcemente), 
by H. V. Jervis-Read 


SONNETS FOR PIANO (Poco Allegro, Giojoso), by 
H. V. Jervis-Read 

SONNETS FOR PIANO (The 
H. V. Jervis-Read 

SONNETS FOR PIANO (Andantino Semplice), by H. 
\ Jervis Read 

SONNETS FOR PIANO (Allegretto Elegantemente), 
by H. V. Jervis-Read 

SONNETS FOR PIANO (Allegro, Giocosamente), by 
H. \ 

TRUMPET 
Purcell ; 

VALSE CAPRICE IN B MINOR (duet for pianoforte), 
hy bl H rr 
FOUR SONGS OF SUSSEX, by Harold Rawlinson 
THE DEVON MAID, song, by Maurice Vinden. 


House on the Hill), by 


Jervis Read 


VOLUNTARY, for piano solo, by Henry 


(Methven, Led., Edinburgh) 
SONGS OF THE SCOTS, arratriged by George Short 


rHE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, song, by D. Blair. 


Simpson, 


(Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Lid., London) 
LET ALL*THE WORLD GO BY, waltz song, by Archi- 
hald Joyce 
BE A MAN, LITTLE SON, song, by Cecil Rayners 


(The Seng Success Syndicate, London) 


SHIFTING SANDS, Oriental fox trot song, by Wyn 
Ewart & Victor Dale. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co., Lid., London) 
STAY OSWEET (Two Elizabethan Lyrics), by Mal 
colm Davidson - 
THREE SKETCHES PIANO, by Martin 


Shaw 


FOR 


(Composers’ Music Corp., New York) 
PERSIAN (Two Oriental Sketches, for piano), by 
Cecil Cowles 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


SIX TRADITIONAL CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 
(Three-part), by Charles Fonteyn Manney,. 

THE JOLLY BACHELORS (Songs of the Spanish 
Provinces), by Kurt Schindler. 

THE BIRD IN HIS CAGE (Songs of the Spanish 
Provinces), by Kurt Schindler. 

MELANCHOLY (Songs of the Spanish Provinces), 
by Kurt Schindler 

THE NIGHTINGALE’'S MESSAGE (Songs of the 
Spanish Provinces), by Kurt Schindler. 

ON THE MOUNTAIN TOPS (Songs of the Spanish 
Provinces), by Kurt Schindler. 

THE VAGABOND’S SONG (Songs of the Spanish 
Provinces), by Kurt Schindler 

THE SONG OF THE CIDER (Songs of the Spanish 
Provinces), by Kurt Schindler. 

FOR THE NUMBERLESS UNKNOWN HEROES 
(Eight-part chorus for mixed voices), by Harvey B. 
Gaul : : M. J. 

Christmas Music 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Every Valley Shall Be Filled (Anthem) 
By James H. Rogers 


Rogers is a musician first and last. The con- 
that he never writes trivial church music. 


Mr 


sequence is 


MUSICAL COURIER 


This is a well written, thoroughly effective anthem with 
short tenor solo, ending with a brilliant chorus of 
Alleluia. 


Glory to God in the Highest 
By Samuel Richards Gaines 

song which any church soloist will be glad 
to get hold of. Frankly popular in treatment, it harks 
back to the “Gounod triplets” for its style. Like all of 
Mr. Gaines’ music it is well written and there is a well 
conceived violin obligato that adds to the attractiveness 
of the number, which is sure to win attention in any 
Christmas service, 


This is a 


Three Kings 
By Edward Shippen Barnes 
A very simple, short anthem in the style of a carol, 
to Shakespeare's words. 
The Guiding Star (Song) 
By C. Whitney Coombs 
A straightforward, melodious setting of some attractive 


Christmas words by C. F. Alexander. Neither the voice 
part nor the accompaniment is difficult. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


The Prince of Men 
By Bessie E. Novotny 
This is an example of the kind of melody that would 
doubtless tickle the ears of the congregation, but in 
itself it is about as vulgar in style as could be employed 
in the church. 
Shepherds, Rejoice 
By Purcell James Mansfield 
A Christmas carol for two female voices. Beautiful 
old traditional carol, tastefully harmonized and arranged. 
Silent Night 
By Michael Haydn 


The familiar melody arranged for first and second 
soprano is simple but musicianly accompaniment ar- 
ranged by Purcell James Mansfield. 


How Peaceful Was the Night 
By F. Leslie Calver 
This number is for a mixed quartet with soprano solo. 


The words are from Milton’s Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity and the music is kept in appropriate 


style. 
Shout the Glad Tidings 
By J. Frank Russell 
An effective anthem for mixed quartet with baritone 
and tenor solos. Not difficult. 
’Twas the Night Before Christmas 
By Frances McCollin 


The familiar words of Clement C. Moore, set for two 
voices, soprano and alto, are to be sung either as a duet or 
as a two-part chorus, though the piece is intended both for 
alternate solo and chorus. It is a bright and effective 
little number, suitable for use for Christmas celebration 
either in Sunday school or secular school. 


Praise, My Soul, The King of Heaven; or, 
Christ Is Born, The Great Anointed 


By Stanley R. Avery 
_ Stanley R. Avery has made a very practical anthem 
for mixed voices. There are two sets of words. One is a 
Christmag anthem and the title is Christ Is Born, the 
Great Anointed. For general use it is known as Praise, 
My Soul, the King of Heaven. The music is good, 
straightforward and musicianly workmanship. For use 
as a Christmas carol, the Gloria from Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass is appended. 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Co.) 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 
By H. L. Harts 


A hymn anthem to the familiar words by Phillips 
Broks. Not very attractive. It has a violin obbligato. 


Miscellaneous Music 
(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 
Sweet Honey Love 

By Virginia Burt 
All the World Is Sunshine 
By Catherine McFarland 
A Puzzled Little Grandson 
By John Barnes Wells 
A Vision of Beauty 


By Arthur Nevin 


Four songs, not of equal merit, but attractive, every 
one of them. Sweet Honey Love is one of the most 
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delightful lullabies that has reached this desk in a long 
time. It is, as the name suggests, a Negro song with 
words, apparently, by the composer—and excellent words 
they are! Popular music in the best sense, and the 
reviewer congratulates the composer on her achievement 
and the publisher on obtaining rights to what is sure 
to be a hit (if properly launched.) 

All the World is Sunshine is one of those songs which 
make the reviewer wish that composers were more sure 
of their technic or had a keener instinct to guide them. 
This song has the makings of a good tune, of which the 
value is lessened by its treatment. 

A Puzzled Little Grandson is an amusing piece for 
children. 

A Vision of Beauty by Arthur Nevin is a vision of 
beauty—a materialized vision. It is one of the best 
things that have ever come from the Nevin pen. Ex- 
cellent in conception and treatment, it should become one 
of the real successes of the season. 


(Steingraeber Verlag, Leipsic) 
Sonata for Cello and Piano 
By Viggo Brodersen 

_This piece is decorated on the cover by a modernistic 
picture representing a wild looking woman with flowing, 
flame-like hair, gazing down upon a flower and surrounded 
by a wreath of thorns. Whatever that may mean we have 
no idea, and that it has anything whatever to do with the 
music we cannot discover. It is a_ real sonata in sonata 
form and sonatalike in character. The ideas are excellent. 
One is not inclined to say that it is a master piece or a work 
of genius, for there are parts of it that bear the stamp of 
being “made,” rather than inspired. But, none the less, it is 
a fine composition from end to end. It will be found by 
cellists a genuine addition to their concert literature and 
will certainly be played with pleasure. 

(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 
The Lamps of Paradise (Chorus for 
Men’s Voices) 
By John Hyatt Brewer 

To a long poem by John Boyle O'Reilly, Mr. Brewer has 
set some very good tunes, excellently arranged for men’s 
voices, and no less excellently built up into several big 
climaxes. It is a piece of writing that will delight leaders 
of male choruses and the people who sing in such choruses. 
Rather difficult, it is true, but well worth the labor neces- 
sary for its proper rendition, Its size may be gathered 
from the fact that it covers thirty-two folio pages. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 
Song of the Basket Weaver 
By Alexander Russell (Transcripted for Violin and Piano by 
A. Walter Kramer) 

An excellent transcription of an excellent piece of music! 
The original was written for organ. It describes an old 
French Canadian woman sitting at the door of her cabin 
singing a song of long ago while her deft fingers fashion a 
basket of river grasses. Written at Murray Bay, St. Law- 
rence River, this music has a picturesque charm that has 
been well preserved in the violin arrangement. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Desiderio, Espoir en Dieu, and Voi Siete 
(Three Songs) 
By Redento Zardo 


Desiderio is a sort of English ballad with slight Italian 
variations. A thoroughly effective number for tenor for 
use on a semi-popular program. Musically speaking, Espoir 
en Dieu is the best of the three. The accompaniment, with 
its fixed figure wandering from key to key, is a fine bit 
of workmanship. A thoroughly sympathetic setting of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s poem. | Voi Siete is another real tenor song. 
Any one of the tribe who has a B flat and cannot make a 
hit with this song has himself alone to blame. 

Tears, Evening Song, Over the Sand, and Thy 
Sweet Singing (Four Songs) 
By Clarence Olmstead 

One gets the impression from these that Mr. Olmstead 
rather overwrites his voice part. That is to say he has any 
quantity of arpeggios and thick chords in his accompani- 
ments and his harmonic scheme is as a rule restlessly modu- 
lating, whether there is warrant for it in the words or not. 
There is, one might say, a great deal of ado about not very 
much, Probably the most effective would be the Evening 
Song for the low voice. It is an evening that evens in the 
Orient—and if Mr. Olmstead should play his tunes allegro 
moderato instead of andante con moto, he would discover 
he has a decidedly catchy foxtrot. 

(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 
Where Willows Droop; The Picidae 
By Carlyle Davis 
A Folk Dance; Dance Pizzicato 
By Arthur Nevin 


Piano compositions of teaching grades that will please the 
young people. Practical works, well calculated to supply 
material for the studio. Where Willows Droop is really 
beautiful, melodic and flowing. Not difficult. Key of six 

(Continued on page 40) 
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GERMAN OPERAS ARE SPLENDIDLY 
PRESENTED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Tannhauser Offers Matzenauer, 


Laubenthal, Whitehill and Jeritza in Leading Roles—Meistersinger Repeated—Also 


L’Oracolo, L’Amico Fritz and Romeo and Juliet and Tosca—Chaliapin, in Best Form, Makes First Appearance 
of Season in Boris—Jeanne Gordon Makes Impressive First Appearance as Dalila, with Martinelli and 
De Luca as the Other High Lights—Cecilia Hansen Guest Artist at Sunday Night Concert 


The premiere of L’Amico Fritz, reported in last week’s 
issue of the MusicaL Courter, was preceded in the same 
bill by the first performance this year of Leoni’s compact 
little tragic opera, L’Oracolo. L’Oracolo, at least in New 
York, is today Antonio Scotti, and Antonio Scotti is 
L’Oracolo. It was he who gave once more his magnificent 
impersonation of Shim-Fang, with Didur as the learned 
doctor. Queena Mario sang the bereaved mother for the 
first time, while Mario Chamlee lent his beautiful tenor to 
the part of the lover who is murdered. Marion Telva sang 
and acted with thorough effectiveness as the nurse and 
D’Angelo was the merchant. For the sake of L’Amico 


Fritz, it would be a good idea, the next time the double 
bill is listed, to save L’Oracolo until after the Mascagni 
dishwater, 


MEISTERSINGER, NOVEMBER 19. 


The first repetition of Meistersinger again drew a large 
audience and gave general delight, what with the beauty 
of the score and the ebullient and euphonious manner of its 
performance under the baton of Artur Bodanzky. This 
Wagner masterpiece remains a source of ineffable joy to 
the ear and to the mind. 

The stage proceedings were fully as effective as those 
in the orchestra, and were carried out by practically the 
same cast as the week previous with the exception of 
Elizabeth Rethberg, who replaced Florence Easton in the 
role of Eva, and, like her predecessor, sang the part charm- 
ingly and acted it with archness and appeal. Clarence 
Whitehill repeated his tender and finely vocalized impersona- 
tion of Hans Sachs. Rudolf Laubenthal, the Walther, 
again proved himself to be a routined and satisfactory 
Wagnerian tenor. Gustav Schiitzendorf’s Beckmesser 
registered its comedy elements strongly. Paul Bender gave 
Pogner the proper dignity and sonority. George Meader 
once more demonstrated his skillful interpretation of David, 
one of the most difficult tasks in the repertoire of a tenor, 
for without the proper intelligent restraint the role easily 
would become a burlesque. The Meader version is a par- 
ticularly well sung one, in fact, the best New York has 
heard. Kathleen Howard did the Magdalene, and others 
in the company were Messrs, Schlegel, Bloch, Bada, Audisio, 
Paltrinieri, D'Angelo, Ananian, Wolf, Gustafson, and 
Gabor. 

L’OraAcoLo AND L’Amico Fritz, NovEMBER 20. 

The second performance in the Brooklyn opera series was 
the attractive double bill, The Oracle and Friend Fritz, 
sung Tuesday evening, November 20, at the Academy of 
Music. As long as Antonio Scotti remains with the Metro- 
politan, L’Oracolo will prove to be one of the high 
lights of the season. The wonderful dramatic _ per- 
formance by Scotti and Didur, the perfect singing of the 
entire cast, and the excellent work of the orchestra under 
the capable direction of Moranzoni, all contributed in full 
measure to the success of the opera, The music is not what 
is commonly called great, but it is consistently creditable 
and usually stirs an audience because it is simple and direct. 

L’Amico Fritz, new to Brooklyn audiences, immediately 
won an affectionate place and an enthusiastic reception. It 
also served as an introduction of Miguel Fleta, the new tenor 
of the Metropolitan, who sang with more reserve than at 
his debut. He possesses a voice of real beauty and sang as 
though he loved his work. Lucrezia Bori, as usual, was 
charming, not only in voice but also in appearance. Danise, 
always the artist, delighted the audience in his perform- 
ance of Rabbi David. The remainder of the cast, including 
Merle Alcock, a new member, was entirely satisfactory. 
Miss Alcock has an excellent voice and is a real addition 
to the opera company. 

A complete review of the music and story of this opera 
has already appeared in these columns, so little comment 
need be made except to reiterate that the work is not com- 
parable in any sense to Mascagni’s early writing. It is 
strange that the composer did not give more of the beauti- 
ful music as represented by the “cherry scene” .and the 
duet between Fritz and Suzel, but then it is easier said than 
done. 

TANNHAUSER, NOVEMBER 21. 

Tannhauser, the most unequal of Wagner’s operas, with 
passages where his genius was evidently striving to win 
freedom and other passages where it found its full flight, 
was given an interesting performance in German at the 
Metropolitan on November 21, under the direction of Artur 
Bodanzky. The opening scene, in which the revised form 
was used—one of the most magnificent things Wagner ever 
penned, with a sustained emotion no other composer has 
ever attained—was magnificently given. The scenery in 
this set was truly lovely, and the bacchanale far more grace- 
ful and impressive than it usually is—for this music seems 


greatly to puzzle the ballet masters. In this case it was by 
the Metropolitan Corps de Ballet, arranged by August 
Berger. The Venus was Matzenauer, who sang the difficult 
music with great beauty of tone and passionate utterance. 

Laubenthal, the new German tenor, who made his Ameri- 
can debut recently in Die Meistersinger, interpreted the 
role of Tannhauser in such a way that the impression is 
given that this knight of old was a mere weakling sowing 
his wild oats. It is, after all, not at all an impossible in- 
terpretation of the role. For it would be more likely a 
weak youth who would permit himself to be so led away 
from the straight and narrow—especially when the straight 
and narrow includes a rich and beautiful bride—than a 
mature, self-restrained and calculating man of red blood 
and passion. At least that is the twentieth century inter- 
pretation of it. Laubenthal was at his best in the final 
scene, wherein, aided by the incomparable Whitehill, his 
madness and despair were deeply moving. The toneless, out- 
of-tune effects of the great narrative were done with real 
mastery, and brought vividly to mind the havoc that may 
be wrought—and all too often is wrought—by just such 
weaklings. Wagner might not be in agreement with this 
interpretation of the role of Tannhauser, but, psychologically 
speaking, and in the light of actual life experience, there 
is much to be said for it. Laubenthal sang the music with 
tonal beauty and in a musicianly manner. He is an artist 
and an actor to be reckoned with. 

Jeritza, magnificent artist that she is, could hardly be 
expected to merge herself properly into the stupid role of 
the saintly Elizabeth. Surely Wagner got the roles in this 
opera twisted!—or are the habitual interpretations false? 
Why the traditional Elizabeth should be such a weak sister 
is a mystery; and the way Jeritza interpreted the role 
brought this fact to light as perhaps nothing else could. 
She, in fact, made the scene where Elizabeth faces the 
whole court, bearing her breast to the drawn swords, and 
defending her cringing lover, just as Laubenthal made the 
cringing lover plausible. The whole interpretation, on this 
occasion, suggested a possibly useful “Umwerthung aller 
Werthe” (transvaluation of values), as Nietzsche would 
call it. 

And not least of the transvaluation of values would fall 
upon the broad and capable shoulders of Clarence White- 
hill, who was cast in the usually thankless and colorless 
role of Wolfram, whose destiny is to follow Elizabeth 
around with sad eyes, uttering vain protests against Tann- 
hauser’s treatment of the saintly lady. Whitehill takes a 
different view of the matter. He makes of Wolfram a 
powerful, passionate figure. Neither a sighing weakling 
like the traditional Wolfram, nor a victim of uncontrolled 
passion, such as is Tannhauser, but a real man with a man’s 
feelings and a man’s restraint. Whitehill is not one of 
those Wolframs from whom the audience expects nothing 
but a graceful intoning of the Langs to the Evening Star— 
one of Wagner’s youthful crimes. Whitehill, on the con- 
trary, in the three big duet scenes with Tannhauser—the 
opening scene, the scene at the Wartburg and the tremen- 
ey scene in the last act—filled the role with a power and 

“force that we little expect from the traditional reading 
of it. He brought the role out of the commonplace and 
gave it such interest that it became of equal importance 
with the role of Tannhauser. And with it all Mr. White- 
hill never sacrificed tone to dramatic effect. The lovely, 
warm sonority of his voice was at all times evident, and 
especially noticeable his great power of control over dynamic 
values, shadings and colorings. It remains to be added 
that this American sings German so perfectly that every 
word could be clearly and easily understood. 

Others in the cast were Bender, Meader, Schlegel, Bloch, 
Gustafson and Delaunois, cast in parts that offered no 
opportunity for the display of their individual talents, but 
merging faithfully into the artistic whole, for which no 
small credit is due. 

The ensembles were fine throughout, and the orchestra 
generally excellent, though at times too subdued. 

The opera, as given, was about an hour too long, 
should have been cut. 

Romeo AND JuLieT, NovemBer 22 

Romeo and Juliet was heard for the second time during 
the present season of the Metropolitan on last Thursday 
evening. It was the same cast which sang the first week. 
This opera has proven to be one of the most delightful 
from a spectacular and vocal viewpoint offered at the Metro- 
politan. The principals, Beniamino Gigli and Lucrezia Bori, 
have voices which blend beautifully and they sang with the 
same lovely lyrical quality on last Thursday as New York 
audiences have become accustomed to hearing. It is a role 
perfectly suited to Mr. Gigli. The rest of the cast was also 
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I SEE THAT 





John Philip Sousa has been awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music by Marquette University. 

Herman Devries, critic of the Chicago American, 
to Mieczyslaw Miinz as “a young Paderewski.” 

Greensboro has arranged its festival dates to fit in with 
the southern tour of the Minneapolis Orchestra 

Harold Milligan observed Armistice Day by giving an organ 
recital at the home of Pierre S. Dupont. 

Dusolina Giannini will sing four times in Washington this 
winter and at least nine times in New York. 
Mme. Von Klenner, returning from the Albany meeting of 
State Clubs, barely escaped an automobile accident. 
Eight of the concerts given by the Ruth St. Denis Company 
within the last two weeks were reéngagements. 

The National Music Week Committee has issued a booklet 
called Guide for the Organization of Local. Music Weeks 

Elena Gerhardt appeared as soloist with the Indianapolis 
Mannerchor for the fourth time within two seasons. 

John Heath, of the Leschetizky Institute of Paris, is coming 
to America in December for a short tour. 

Mitja Nikisch will appear in Boston again this season as a 
result of his success with the Boston Sy#iphony 

Cecile de Horvath will this seasom*do some teaching in 
Lindsborg and Meridian. 
The Illinois Music Teachers’ Association 
Chicago December 26, 27 and 28. 
The Jenny Lind Club of Harrisburg offers $100 for the 
best musical setting for three part women’s voices of 
Longfellow’s poem, Daybreak. 

Califorma has formed an Intercollegiate Philharmonic 
ciation. 

Chalmers Clifton has joined the 
League of Composers 

John Charles Thomas continues to win success with Mana 
Zucca’s Nichavo. 

Arnold Rosé has been concertmaster of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra for forty-two years. 

Zemlinsky’s new Lyric Symphony was lost in the mails 

An oratorio chorus of about 550 has been, formed at the 
University of Kansas. 

The Franco-American Musical Society is truly international 

Ethel Leginska has dedicated a piano composition to each 
of her three favorite ay 

The Vienna friends of the late 
a tombstone for his grave. 

Richard Strauss is at work on another opera 

The Kriens Symphony Club began rehearsals 
members present. 

Florence Foster Jenkins has inaugurated the plan of giving 
short operettas monthly for the Verdi Club. 

Dupré has 100 recitals booked to date. 

The Tollefsen Trio has returned from a flying trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

All but one of the most important concert bureaus of Vienna 
have combined in a trust. 

Henry Hadley will conduct a concert of the 
chestra in Boston on December 2 

23,000 people attended Sousa’s concerts in Milwaukee 

Germaine Schnitzer, after a successful European 
planned to sail for America November 21 


referred 


will convene in 


Asso 


executive board of The 


Carl Goldmark are planning 


with 110 


Pe yple’s Or 


tour, 


Percy Rector Stephens will conduct classes for teachers 
at his New York studios from December 26 to Janu 
ary 9. 5 


Morris Gest has brought the Moscow Art 
performances at the Jolson Theater 

Melvena Passmore was enthusiastically 
in Germany. 

The American-National Orchestra will give its first concert 
at Aeolian Hall on December 5 

Herma Menth is now under the Supreme Concert Manage- 
ment, 

Earle Laros, the = known pianist, scored success as con 
ductor of the Easton Symphony Orchestra 

A testimonial concert was tendered Carl Busch on Novem- 
ber 26. 

Concert programs broadcasted 
heard in America. 

Enrica Clay Dillon is said to be the first 
rector for grand opera in this country 

The Passmore Trio has won success on tour 

‘he Musicians’ Club of New York will begin its 
year on December 5, 

Moriz Rosenthal has arrived for his American tour 

Mrs. J. F. Hill, president of the Memphis Beethoven So 
ciety, was a visitor in New York last week 

Dr. William Kraupner has taken up his duties as head of 


Theater back for 


received in opera 


from England have been 


woman stage di 


thirteenth 


the piano department at the Reardon School 
Mengelberg has been ill. 
Two baritones from the Gennaro Curci studio have been 


engaged for the Chicago Opera 

The third Biltmore Musicale will be given on December 7 

The sudden passing away of Victor Garwood was a great 
shock to his Chicago colleagues 

Alma Simpson will sail for Europe in December 

London is keenly interested in the return to the concert 
stage of Sir Thomas Beecham G. N 
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ATTAINED ana 
RETAINED 


Last January, when Renée Chemet 
made her American debut, the New 
York Evening Post said she was 
“second only to Kreisler.” “One 
of the most fascinating drawers of 
the bow in the entire world,” is 
quoted from the Globe, while the 
Sun claimed she “brings a strength 
to her playing, which no other 
woman violinist now alive em- 
ploys.” 


Mme. Chemet’s recital in New 
York on November 22nd last, 
brought a unanimous repetition of 
the enthusiastic praise of New 
York’s leading critics. 
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If Renee Chemet actually played the deep- 
toned violin, which had once been Maud Powell's, 
last night at Aeolian Hall as the announcement 
had promised, she produced as much fire and 
honey from it as had ever been called forth in 
the past from its eloquent strains. Such sweep 
and power and lyric loveliness of tone calls only 
for superlatives. 

Mile, Chemet has that rare combination of 
swinging smoothness and turbulent, unreserved 
fire; there is lightning from under her bow and 
in turn golden floods of the sort of music men 
dream of hearing.—Deems Taylor, World. 











Renee Chemet, violinist, whose playing at her 
debut here last season captured the reviewers, 
repeated the performance last evening at a 
recital in Aeolian Hall. This vigorous and 
temperamental artist has everything a violinist 
should have and tops the list of women players. 
She made disciples of even Mischa Elman and 
other experts who were present. Her extraor- 
dinary musical sense, her feeling for rhythm, her 
polished style, her individuality, her wide range 
of expression unite in making an artist of au- 
thority secure in her position. The violin she 
used last evening once belonged to Maud Powell 
whose successor Mme. Chemet legally is.—Frank 
H. Warren, Eve. World. 
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ONLY TO KREISLER” 


Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 


hemet 


MAcclaim Her As Greatest Living Woman Violinist 





er SCX. —Gilbert W. Gabriel, New York Sun and Globe. 
Nl Players. ’—Frank H. Warren, New York Evening World. 


ort of Music Men Dream of Hearing.” 
—Deems Taylor, New York World. 


BViolinists of the World.” 
—Gilbert W. Gabriel, New York Sun and Globe. 


8 Maud Powell. —denry T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 
that Really Count. ’—Pitrs Sanborn, N. Y. Eve. Mail. 
IVES. —Deems Taylor, New York World. 


ist Should Have. ” Frank H. Warren, N.Y. Eve. World. 











Last season Mme. Chemet in the course of a 





Mme. Chemet has musicianship, temperament, 
technic, fine schooling, fine taste to recommend 
her, and she has further that quality which is 
its own definition, magnetism. 

It is a pleasure to hear her play and it is a 
pleasure to see her play, for the gods who de- 
creed that she should be one of the few violinists 
that really count did not omit the gift of beauty 
from her generous dowry.—Pitts Sanborn, Eve. 
Mail. 











CHICKERING PIANO 


When the violinist Renee Chemet gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall last year she scored a tremendous 
success, with the critics as well as the public. 
To me she seemed second only to Fritz Kreisler, 
and the true successor of Maud Powell. Last 
night she played again in the same hall, using 
the famous Guadagnini violin with which Maud 
Powell used to entrance her audience; and it 
helped her to again cast a spell over her hearers, 
who quickly realized that they were listening to 
an artist of the first rank—a born musician, a 
temperamental player, a woman who offers a 
feast to the eyes as well as the ears She 
has the personality, the magnetism, without 
which the most skillful playing leaves an audi- 
ence cold. After every number on the program 
there was an outburst of applause that meant 
a demand for more; but the player wisely waited 
till the end, when the whole audience waited for 
more.—Henry T. Finck, Eve. Post. 








single recital succeeded in grasping a larger part 
of the heart of the city than other violinists have 
scraped and nibbled at in years. An amazingly 
indefatigable musician, she turns the seriousness 
of her art into communicable delight. A beau- 
tiful platform personality helps her at it She 
is not the one to rely on good looks and swinging 
ways, however. She is too wrapped in the power 
and pleasure of what she plays to trifle or hide 
behind charm. Sparks fairly flew from her 
‘Havanaise’’ when she went at it last night; 
the Mozart rondo which she played as an encore 
was a similar holiday. 

Extravagant things have been written both 
here and abroad of this French violinist. Hear- 
ing her again is only proof again of how many 
of these labels she does deserve. The force and 
feeling behind her lovely tone, the very vivacity 
of her technic thrust her into the first rank of 
violinists of the world, far ahead of any of her 
sex.—Glilbert W. Gabriel, Sun and Globe. 
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ROLAND HAYES WINS BRILLIANT SUCCESS 
AS SOLOIST WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


San Carlo Opera Company Surpasses Itself in Final Week—Munz Renews Success—Matzenauer Soloist at Wagner Concort— 
Duncan Dancers Charm—London Quartet Pleases—Princess Tsianina and Cadman Give Concert—George Smith 
in All-Chopin Program—Delcourt and Wells Joint Recital—People’s Symphony Orchestra Concert 


Joston, November 25.—Returning from his recent Euro- 
pean successes, Roland Hayes, the justly celebrated Negro 
tenor, opened his American tour when he appeared as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the fifth pair of 
concerts. Friday afternoon, November 16, and Saturday 
evening, November 17, in Symphony Hall. Mr. Hayes sang 
the aria, Un Aura Amorosa, from Mozart's opera, Cosi fan 
tutte; The Repose of the Holy Family, from Berlioz The 
Flight Into Egypt, and two Negro spirituals—Go Down 
Moses and By-and-by. Rarely indeed does one hear such 
beautiful singing as that to which Mr. Hayes treated his 
audiences at these concerts. The natural beauty of his voice, 
his diction, phrasing and faultless musical taste were every- 
where in evidence. To these qualities the tenor adds a 
perceiving mind and a rich imagination which, with the 
genius for tone coloring at his command, enable him to sense 
and communicate infallibly the mood and emotion of what- 
ever music he undertakes. Thus, the elegance of. Mozart s 
airy music was watched in the delicate style with which 
he performed it. Delightful as was his singing ot. Don 
Ferando's melody, the tenor was even more effective in his 
interpretation of the impressive air from Berlioz oratorio. 
tut it was in the spirituals that Mr. Hayes rose to his 
greatest heights as a singer and interpreter par excellence. 
It is an easy matter for him to appreciate the conditions 
which gave rise to the spiritual in the dark days of Negro 
slavery—the sorrows and sufferings of the slave's actual 
existence tempered by the hope and the faith that a Moses 
would redeem him and make it possible for him to “lay 
down” his “heavy load by and by.” Unexcelled in his sing 
ing of spirituals, Mr. Hayes stirred his listeners deeply with 
his fervor and sympathetic understanding and he had a truly 
remarkable success, being recalled again and again. 

It is quite fitting that Mr. Hayes should begin his present 
American tour so auspiciously in Boston, for it was in this 
city that he made his home, was encouraged and _ studied. 
His brilliant suecess at the symphony concerts last week and 
his extraordinary successes abroad justify the confidence of 
the tenor’s numerous admirers in this vicinity and reflect 
great credit on Arthur J. Hubbard, the celebrated vocal 
coach of this city, who taught Mr. Hayes for many years. 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program consisted 
of Dvorak’s songful and simply written second symphony ; 
the second of Roussel’s Evocations, La Ville Rose well- 
constructed but otherwise uninterestng—played for the 
first and probably the last time in Boston—and for bril- 
liant ending Moussorgsky’s stirring orchestral phantasy, A 
Night on Bald Mountain, 

San Carto Orera Company Surpasses Itsetr. 

The third and last week of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany’s season at the Boston Opera House was marked by 
a quality of performance which severe critics of this com- 
pany had hardly expected. Thus, the Carmen of Monday 
evening was an unusually fine production, due principally 
to the outstanding abilities as a singing actress of Alice 
Gentle, the admirable singing of Elena Ehlers as Micaela, 
and to the especially fine work of the Pavley-Okrainsky 
ballet. Although Miss Gentle met with an accident on her 
first appearance, when the platform on which she was 
standing suddenly collapsed, she went bravely on and gave 
an interesting, as well as musical, interpretation of this 
popular role, winning a marked success with her audience. 
Rising above the average also was the splendid work of 
Miss Escobar as Gilda in Tuesday evening’s performance 
of Rigoletto, Miss Escobar renewing and strengthening the 
favorable impression which she made earlier in the season. 

Another newcomer, in the person of May Korb, was 
introduced at the performance of Hansel and Gretel, Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Miss Korb sang the part well, although 
it cannot fairly be said that the acting of any of the prin- 
cipals was distinguished. One of the outstanding features 
of the season was the effective performance of Otello, 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Salazar in the title role disclosed 
histrionic ability that had not been previously evident here, 
and his singing was also worthy of praise. Miss Saroya’s 
Desdemona was an yaa figure and her singing through- 
out was excellent. ne missed the vivid portrayal of Iago 
that Richard Bonelli gave here last season, since Mr. Valle 
did not give a very convincing performance of the role. 

One of the revelations of the season has been the 
altogether admirable singing and acting of Anne Roselle, the 
charming Hungarian soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Her Nedda in Pagliacci Thursday evening was 
beautifully done, reaching the very high standard set by 
her Mimi and Aida earlier in the season, while her Mar- 
guerite in Faust, Friday evening, ranked with the best 
portrayals of this role that have been seen in this city— 
and we do not except the memorable impersonations of 
Mme. Melba and Miss Farrar. Miss Roselle appears to have 
everything that an operatic prima donna should have—a 
voice of great natural beauty throughout its entire range, 
marked vocal skill, musicianship of a high order and un- 
common gifts as an actress. She ought to have a brilliant 
future, 


The Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet added to the enjoyment 
of the operas thoroughout the week, their dancing of the 
Farandole in the production of Carmen being exceedingly 
well done. The ballet took part in every performance, either 
doing incidental dances or appearing after the performance 
in pieces of their own. Mr. Peroni conducted during the 
season with his accustomed skill and authority, gaining 
truly remarkable effects with the limited number of musi- 
cians at his disposal. The operas and casts of the final week 
were as follows: 

Monday—Carmen, Mmes. Gentle and Ehlers, Messrs, Tommasini, 
Valle, DeBiasi. : f <a 

Tuesday—Rigoletto, Mmes. Escobar and Paggi; Messrs. Chiappini, 
Basiola, DeBiasi. 

Wednesday matinee—Hansel and Gretel, Mmes. Korb, Falco, De- 
Mette and Mr. Interrante. 


Wednesday evening—Otello, Mmes, Saroya and Paggi; Messrs. 
Salazar, Valle, DeBiasi. ; 

Thursday—Cavalleria Rusticana, Mmes, Saroya, Paggi; Messrs. 
Tommasini, Interrante, and Pagliacci, Mme. Roselle; Messrs. 


Salazar, Basiola Interrante. : =a, i 
Friday—Faust, Mmes. Roselle, Paggi; Messrs. Chiappini Interrante, 


DeBiasi. 
_ Saturday matinee—Lohengrin, Mmes, Saroya, DeMette; Messrs. 
Salazar, Valle, DeBiasi, 

Saturday evening—La Gioconda, Mmes, Rappold and DeMette; 
Messrs. Tommasini, Basiola, DeBiasi. 

Munz Renews EARLIER SUCCESS, 

Mieczyslaw Munz, the young Polish pianist, gave a recital 
here Saturday afternoon, November 17, in Jordan Hall. 
He was somewhat kinder in his choice of pieces than on 
his previous visit and presented a program both well- 
varied and interesting. In detail it comprised these numbers: 
variations and chorale on a theme from Weinen, Klagen, 
Sorgen, Zagen, Bach-Liszt; menuet, Bach; gavotte, Sgam- 
hati; twenty-four preludes, op. 28, Chopin; Doctor Gradus 
ad Parnassum and La fille aux cheveux de lin, Debussy, and 
Naila, Dohnanyi-Delibes. 

When Mr. Munz made his Boston debut last season he 
established himself at once as worthy of a place with the 
great masters of the keyboard. This impression was re- 
newed at Saturday’s recital for his program gave him abun- 
dant opportunity to disclose again his extraordinary com- 
mand of touch and tone, a technic which serves not as 
an end in itself but which is always wholly subordinated to 
the aim of expressive interpretation. His playing is char- 
acterized throughout by a fine appreciation of musical design 

witness the breadth of conception which he brought to 
his performance of the music of Bach. His sure instinct 
for the melodic line and his ability to grasp and project 
the poetic content of his music were effectively demon- 
strated in his performance of Chopin's preludes. Each 
received its individual expression, directed by the unfailing 
taste of this young artist. To play all the preludes at one 
sitting and make them interesting is no mean task; and it is a 
tribute to the musical sensibility and emotional under- 
standing of Mr. Munz that he was able to do so. Debussy’s 
satirical Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum was played with the 
subtlety for which it calls, while Dohnanyi’s brilliant ar- 
rangement of Delibes dance tune gave the pianist an oppor- 
tunity to display his virtuoso technic and his complete com- 
mand of the resources of his instrument. It is hardly 
necessary to add that his audience was keenly appreciative, 
necessitating numerous additions to the program. 


MATZENAUER SoLoIst AT WAGNER CONCERT. 


Margaret Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was the soloist at the first concert of the season in 
aid of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s pension fund, 
Sunday afternoon, November 18, in Symphony Hall. Mme. 
Matzenauer was heard in the lengthy narrative of Isolde 
from the first act of Tristan, and Brunnhilde’s Immolation 
scene from the closing act of Gotterdammerung. She 
achieved the heroic note in her interpretations and was ap- 
plauded and recalled a number of times by a very enthu- 
siastic audience. 

The purely orchestral numbers of the programs in- 
cluded: Die Meistersinger prelude, a Siegfried Idyll, the 
prelude to the third act of Tannhauser and the Bacchanale 
from the first act of the same opera, the Ride of the Valky- 
ries from Die Walkure and Forest Murmurs from Sieg- 
fried. In these pieces Mr. Monteux quite surpassed him- 
self, leading the orchestra to heights of virtuousity, dis- 
closing eloquently the compelling beauty and the irresist- 
ible power of Wagnerian music. 


Duncan Dancers CHARM. 


The Duncan dancers—Anna, Lisa and Margo—interpreted 
a program of unusual interest, Thursday evening, November 
15, in Symphony Hall. The highly talented pupils of Isa- 
dora Duncan devoted a good part of their program to 
an interpretation of Gluck’s Orpheus, with Max Rabino- 
witch, an able pianist, playing accompaniments, and Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, singing a number 
of the recitatives and airs from the opera. It is at best 
debatable if the beauty of Gluck’s opera can be completely 
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revealed by this type of interpretation, It was in the 
suite of dances from Mozart and in the lighter pieces which 
were added as encores that these girls were most effective. 
Theirs is a fragile, delicate art and their dancing of these 
lighter numbers occasionally attained a loveliness so chaste, 
a beauty so ethereal as to be truly captivating. 


Lonpon QUARTET PLEASES. 


Last Wednesday evening, November 21, in Jordan Hall, 
the London String Quartet gave its only concert of the 
season in Boston. In quartets of Mozart and Debussy and 
a Fairy Suite by Mr. Warner, the viola player of the or- 
ganization, the Londoners proved again their right to be 
classed with the greatest of contemporary chamber music 
organizations, Individually and collectively, their techni- 
cal skill the range and beauty of their tone, their enthusiasm 
for the work in hand and the musical excellence of their 
ensemble contributed again to an evening of rare pleasure. 


UxkrRAINIAN Cuorus Stirs HEARERS. 

Last Sunday evening, November 18, in Symphony Hall, 
the Ukrainian Choir, under the admirable leadership of 
Alexander Koshetz, gave one of the most interesting con- 
certs of the young season. The chorus was capably assisted 
by Ewssei Beloussoff, a cellist of much more than ordinary 
ability, and Nicolas Stember, the latter’s able accompanist. 
The program was as follows: Ulianka Cut the Silken 
Grass, Stupnitzky; From the Mountains and the Valleys, 
Stetzenka; Suites of Christmas and New Year Carols, Lys- 
senko; Our Lady of Potchaiv, Leontovich; Young Juliana, 
Koshetz; Lullaby, Barvinsky-Koshetz; Kolomyika Song, 
Kolessa; The Wind is Whispering on the House, Lyssenko; 
Listen to the Lambs, Dett; Paloma Blanca, Tejada-Koshetz ; 
The Old Folks at Home, Foster-Koshetz; Vente Nina (ar- 
ranged by Koshetz) ; Susanna, Foster-Koshetz. Mr. Belous- 
soff played Variations sur un theme rococo, Tschaikowsky ; 
Etude, Scriabin; Danse Orientale, Rachmaninoff; Serenade 
Espagnole, Glazounoff. 

Mr. Koshetz and his unique company of singers again 
yielded pleasure beyond that of any choral singing that has 
been heard here. Not only does one find the customary 
virtues of an excellent chorus, such as fine shading, dynamics, 
precision of attack and release, To these indispensable 
attributes of first class a capella singing the Ukrainians 
add remarkable beauty of tone, altogether infectious rhythm 
and extraordinary effects, gained principally by humming, 
which suggest the string choir of a symphony orchestra. 
This latter quality was particularly noticeable in their beau- 
tiful rendition of a wistful lullaby by Barvinsky, arranged 
by Mr. Koshetz, in which the chorus provided a humming 
accompaniment for the air, which was beautifully sung by 
one of the sopranos. That Mr, Koshetz and his singers 
could apply their talents to music of other than Ukrainian 
origin was demonstrated by their equally admirable per- 
formance of Dett’s plaintive Listen to the Lambs and ar- 
rangements by Koshetz of a Mexican folk song, Paloma 
Blanca, and The Old Fos at Home, and in their perfectly 
delightful singing of Foster’s Susanna. The audience, which 
should have been larger, was very enthusiastic. 


Princess TSIANINA AND CapMAN Give Concert. 

The Princess Tsianina, the Indian soprano, and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, composer and pianist, gave an. inter- 
esting concert, Saturday evening, November 18, in Jordan 
Hall. They were assisted by Minot Beale, violinist, and . 
George Brown, cellist. The program included Troyer’s 
Invocation to the Sun-God; Burton-Cadman’s Ojibway 
Gambling Song; Logan’s Pale Moon; Cadman’s piano trio 
and a new suite, Hollywood (MS.)—June on the Boulevard, 
To a Canadian, Twilight at Sycamore Nook, and Easter 
Dawn in Hollywood Bow!; also songs by Mr. Cadman, 
among them The Naked Bear (a lullaby), the widely popu- 
lar From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water, and the Canoe 
song from his opera, Shanewis. 

Although the Princess was suffering from an unfortunate 
attack of tonsilitis, she sang the Indian melodies sympathe- 
tically and made them very appealing indeed. Mr. Cadman’s 
trio is smooth-flowing, agreeable music. The suite is music 
of a descriptive nature, written with uncommon facility, and 
was well-received. The artists were cordially welcomed 
by an audience of fair size. 


GeorGe SMITH IN ALL-CHoPIN PROGRAM. 


George Smith, pianist, played an all-Chopin program, 
Tuesday evening, November 20, in Jordan Hall. His selec- 
tion of pieces included: Ballade, F major; mazurkas, C 
major, C major, A minor; scherzo, C sharp minor; sonata, 
B flat minor, op. 35; preludes, F sharp, B major; nocturne, 
B major; valses, E minor, B minor; etude, F major, op. 25, 
and polonaise; A flat. 

On entering the hall we were handed the pronouncement 
of a press agent to the effect that Mr. Smith was hence- 
forth to be known as a Chopin specialist. In attempting an 
all-Chopin program Mr. Smith dared greatly. To be sure, 
Chopin probably yields more pleasure and less monotony in 
a program devoted solely to his works than a similar pro- 
gram drawn from any other composer for the piano. Never- 
theless, it is a task for only the mature and well rounded 
pianist rather than for a young artist of potential greatness. 
Be all that as it may—Mr. Smith’s experiment was rewarded 
with a good measure of success. He is unquestionably an 
artist of innate musical feeling, serviceable technic and 
poetic feeling. The sonata of the funeral march has been 
given more stirring voice by greater pianists; but in the 
lighter pieces Mr. Smith’s playing was generally effective 
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and distinctly pleasurable. Mr, Smith was vigorously ap- 
plauded throughout the evening and added a number of 
extra pieces. 

Lucite DeLcourt AND J, B. Wetts PLease In JoINnt 

RECcITIAL, 

Lucille Delcourt, harpist of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and John Barnes Wells, tenor, divided a program Thurs- 
day evening, November 21, in Jordan Hall, with Carl Lam- 
son as excellent accompanist for Mr. Wells. Mme. Delcourt’s 
pieces were drawn from classic and French sources, while 
Mr. Wells was heard in old airs, the familiar Dream Song 
from Manon, and in songs from French and American com- 
posers, 

Generally speaking, instruments other than the violin and 
piano have a relatively limited range of expression and soon 
become monotonous. It is therefore significant that Mme. 
Delcourt, whose presence in the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is a distinct asset to that organization, was able to hold 
the attention of the audience from first to last. Her tech- 
nical skill was more than adequate for the most exacting 
demands of her program, and her playing was characterized 
throughout by musical intelligence of a high order and a 
refinement of taste which made her interpretations very 
delightful. She was deservedly recalled by her warmly 
responsive listeners. 

Mr. Wells is gifted with a tenor voice of agreeable qual- 
ity and fair range. Although he phrases musically, his 
singing is not always true to pitch and his interpretations 
occasionally lack that authority which can alone make them 
effective. . 

TILLOTSON ON TourR IN New ENGLAND. 

Frederick Tillotson, one of the most promising of the 
younger pianists, has recently been concertizing in New 
England, and, judging from reports, his uncommon abilities 
as technician and interpreter have won for him the same 
kind of praise that has invariably followed his appearances 
in Boston. 

Mr. Tillotson played in Augusta, Me., on November 8, the 
program including three pieces: rhapsodie, No. 4, E flat, 
Brahms; ballade, G minor, Grieg; Feux d’Artifice and Re- 
flets dans L’eau, Debussy ; the Hurdy-Gurdy Man, Goossens ; 
rhapsodie, No. 4, E flat minor, Dohnanyi; etude de concert, 
F minor, Liszt; nocturne, C minor, and scherzo, C sharp 
minor, Chopin. The pianist gave the same program at Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick, Me., on the following day. Tues- 
day evening, November 13, found Mr. Tillotson in Ports- 
month, N. H., where he gave a recital at the Rockingham 
Hotel, playing pieces by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Brahms, 
Grieg, Mirovitch and Rachmaninoff. 

JoHN Peirce Havinc Active SEASON. 

John Peirce, the splendid baritone, who recently had a 
very fine success at his Jordan Hall recital in Boston, is 
having an exceedingly active season. He has recently added 
four new engagements to his rapidly growing list. On De- 
cember 3, Mr. Peirce will be heard as soloist with the 
Haverhill Woman’s Musical Association in a performance 
of James Dunn’s The Phantom Drum, as well as in a group 
of songs on the same program. The baritone will appear as 
soloist with the Simmons Glee Club, of which he is the 
coach, on December 9, in Brookline, while on December 19 
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he will be soloist with the Impromptu Club at the Hotel 
Beaconsfield in Brookline. A few weeks later, on January 
8, Mr. Peirce will give a joint recital with Clara Larsen, the 
able young pianist, at the Hotel Vendome in Boston. 
Prop.e’s SyMPHONY OrcHESTRA CONCERT. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, 
conductor, gave its third concert of the current season, 
Sunday afternoon, November 18, at the St. James Theater. 
The program comprised Raff's third symphony, In_ the 
Woods; Dvorak’s first and second Slavonic dances; Mac- 
Kenzie’s Benedictus, and Hosmer’s Southern Rhapsody. The 
soloist was John S. Codman, baritone, who sang the popular 
prologue to Pagliacci, and, for an encore, Schumann’s 
familiar Two Grenadiers. q.-G. 


Sherwood-Newkirk Artist-Pupil Makes Debut 
Freda Williams, of Indianapolis, who is an artist-pupil 


of Lillian Sherwood- Newkirk, gave a debut recital at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel on Sunday evening, November 18, 
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and earned a splendid success with her audience, among 
which was Pearl Curran, some of whose songs Miss Wil- 
liams sang. Her voice is a lovely lyric soprano and she 
made a very favorable impression. Miss Williams was one 
of the principals in Monsieur Beaucaire. 


27 
Harned Pupils in Recital 


An enthusiastic audience attended the first recital given 
this season by some of the pupils of Albert W. Harned 
in his studios in Washington, D, C. The spacious rooms 
were attractively decorated with palms, ferns and color- 
ful autumn leaves. As is usual with the pupils of Mr. 
Harned, clarity of diction and ease of manner were 
pleasingly evident. The program consisted of groups 
of songs by each of those participating in the recital. 
Those on the program were Jessie Masters, Mildred 
De Hart, Irene Koehl, Reba Henderson, Mamie Rouse 
and Albert Summers. Henry Whaeaton Howard played 
the accompaniments. 


Alma Simpson to Sail Soon 


Alma Simpson, who recently returned to New York from 
a concert tour of the West India Islands, will sail again for 
Europe in December, with her accompanist, Bozka Hejt- 
manek, to fill further concert engagements on the Continent. 
Miss Simpson is under the management of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, Inc., which is booking the few dates which 
remain open for her “Recital of Songs” in the United States 
during next April and May, as well as her entire tour for 
next season, which the soprano will spend exclusively in 
America. 


Metropolitan to Revive Fedora 

Giovanni’s opera Fedora will be revived at the Metro- 
politan on Saturday afternoon, December 8. Maria Jeritza 
will have the title role, supported by Giovanni Martinelli 
as Count Loris and Antonio Scotti as De Sirex, the role 
which he played at the last previous Metropolitan revival 
sixteen years ago. Papi will conduct. The stage manage 
ment is in charge of Von Wymetal and new scenery has 
been provided by Joseph Urban. 


Earle Laros Activities 

the pianist, has been engaged for a re 
cital February 7, on a course arranged by Claude 
Rosenberry of Reading, Pa. Mr. Rosenberry wrote 
to Mr. Laros’ manager that his previous successful ap 
pearance there had well advertised his approaching con 
cert. Mr. Laros will be in the South during April and 
in the West in February. In March he plays with the 
New York Symphony. 


Earle Laros, 


Zielinska Scores in Rigoletto 
The Music Lovers’ League of West Hoboken, N. J. gave 
a performance of Rigoletto in concert form at the Emerson 
High School on November 21, under the direction of Remo 
Paverna. The Caro Nome was beautifully rendered by 
Genia Zielinska, who was warmly applauded. The evening, 
on the whole, was an enjoyable one. 


Giannini Sings for Benefit 
Dusolina Giannini sang at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
N 


afternoon of November 26, for the benefit of the D. Y. N. 1 
Society Settlement House. 











“RALPH LEOPOLD, A STERLING ARTIST” 


NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, NOVEMBER 6, 1923 


—Henry T. Finck, N. Y. Eve. Post. 





RALPH LEOPOLD 


Eminent American Pianist 


The first of several pianists to appear last week 
was Ralph Leopold, attracting a fairly large audi- 
ence to Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon. Mr. 
Leopold’s program included the Liszt sonata—he 
is, believe, the first pianist to be heard in it 
this season—and a group of shorter and more 
modera pieces. His performance of the Liszt sonata 
was one of much power, alternating with an almost 
sentimental softness of touch and phrasin 
Leopold can be dignified, emotional, or brill 
he sees fit. Both in Debussy’s “Claire de Lune’ 
and. in Cyril Scott's familiar “Lotus Land” he dis- 
played ample warmth of feeling, and a thorough 
technic.—T7own Topics. 


. r 
lant as 


Mr. Leopold’s transcription is very cleverly done; 
in one place to the extent of inserting a long-eadenza. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Novy. 7, 1923. 


The performance was clear and well balanced, 


If the ghost of the Abbate Antonio Vivaldi (who died in 1743) had 
been in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon at 3 o'clock he would have 
been surprised to find one of his works on the programme disguised as 
a concerto in D minor by Friedemann Bach-Leopold. It was the great 
Bach's son who appropriated the Italian’s goods and they certainly were 
worth annexing and editing. If Vivaldi’s ghost had heard Mr. Ralph 
Leopold play this piece he would have wished he had some way of 
applauding, for it was great playing. What a superb, long-drawn-out 
organ point Mr. Leopold made at the beginning and how organlike in 
power the noble Steinway D strings sounded in the bass. The effect 
oddly suggested the introduction to “Rheingold.” 

Throughout this piece Mr. Leopold revealed himself as a sterling 
pianist. And he rose to greater heights still in the following number, 
Liszt’s stupendous sonata, which demands more from a piaflist in the 
way of thorough musicianship than almost any other sonata. Easily 
surmounting its technical difficulties, he laid bare the rich fund of 
thought and emotion in this masterwork. Nothing was left obscure, 
and the audience was so delighted that it demanded more.—Henry T. 
Finck, N. Y. Eve. Post, Nov. 7, 1923. 


Ralph Leopold offered a piano program that included the Vivaldi con 
certo in D minor, Liszt’s B minor sonata, shorter pieces by Debussy, 
Pick-Mangiagalli, Scott and Albeniz, and the almost inevitable “Naila” 
waltz arrangement by Dohnanyi. His playing revealed technical merit 
and a good sense of structure.—Deems Taylor, N. Y. World, Nov 7, 1923. 


Mr. Leopold’s performance was that of a sound musician, with skillful, 
clean-cut technique. He gave a vigorous performance of Liszt's B 
minor sonata, following with numbers by Debussy, Pick-Mangiagalli, 
Scott, Albeniz, and Dohnanyi’s arrangement of the waltz from “Naila.” 
-—New York Tribune, Nov. 7, 1923. 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, an intermittent visitor to the local concert 
stage, played yesterday in Aeolian Hall. There was a Leopold ar- 
rangement of an old concerto in five movements on his program. Liszt's 
B minor sonato, pieces by Debussy, Pick-Mangiagalli, Cyril Scott, Albe- 
niz and the Dohnanyi transcription of Delibes’s “Naila” waltz, heard as 


it involves some expansion of the original, 
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Mr. Leopold, as on his former visit, displayed 
and a sure technique—N. Y. Eve. World, 


long ago as last week. 
a free playing style 
Nov. 7, 1923. 


He is a finely equipped and sincere musician with good taste sup 
ported by skill. He gave an effective performance of the thunderous 
opening movement of a concerto by Friedmann Bach-Leopold. 

The gentle cantabile, the fugue of fine balance, the grand sweep of 
the largo, and the brilliant finale were played with that meticulous at 
tention to detail that proved him a scholarly student of the keyboard 
New York American, Nov. 7, 1923 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, appearing yesterday at Aeolian Hall, 
recalled by his audience after Liszt’s B minor sonata for a brief encore 
and could have repeated later pieces like Debussy’s “Claire de Lune,” 
Scott's ‘Lotus Land,” or a trivial “Dance of Olaf,” by Pick-Mangiagalli, 
composer once of a more trivial Metropolitan ballet. Mr. Leopold not 
only kept to his program, but often magnified its musical value 
sure and supple hands.--New York Times, Nov. 7, 1923 


was 


with 


He is a sound, musicianly and he impressed his hearers 
through his scholarly readings, his sincerity and his straightforward 
methods,—-N. Y. Evening Telegram, Nov. 7, 1923. 


player, 


Ralp Leopold made his debut in Aeolian Hall a few years ago at a 
time when he and many other artists were fresh from the army. Since 
then he has established himself quite firmly among the younger thinkers 
and musicians. His program of yesterday afternoon indicated his taste 
and temperament, In the latter half of it he included Debussy’s “Clair 
de Lune” and such unusual things as Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Dance of 
Olaf,”’ Scott's “Lotus Land,” and Albeniz Malaguena and Dohnanyi’s 
arrangement of a waltz from Delibes’s “Naila.” Before these éame 
Liszt's B minor sonata, and, first of all, Mr. Leopold's own arfange 
ment of a concerto in D minor, which he ascribes to Friedemann Bac h, 
but which the musical antiquaries claim instead to the credit of Vivaldi. 

All this Mr. Leopold played with a good degree of force The Sun 
and Globe, Nov. 7, 1923. 


Ralph Leopold gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon which was warmly 
in fact, enthusiastically, received by the audience. ys 
Debussy’s “Claire de Lune,” Scott’s “Lotus Land,” Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Dance of Olaf 
certo from Friedemann Bach and a waltz from Delibes’ “Naila,”-——Brooklyn Daily Times Nov 
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(Continued from page 21) 
works, Sarasate’s Gypsy Melodies, ended the program, to 
which a Russian folk song was added as encore. 

The unnamed accompanist deserves special mention for 
his aid at the piano, which had the character of orchestral 
support and complete technical mastery. ; 

‘The New York papers all commended young Glickman’s 
playing, the Tribune saying in part: “His playing was 
superior in some ways to that of older and more practiced 
concert artists.” The Times said: “He presented it in a 
style which seldom savored of the immature; much rich 
ness of color, and a technical showing which proved that 
his training had been in responsible hands.” (He is the pupil 
of Jacques Malkin), The American stated: “He proved to 
be possessed of accurate and flexible bowing, a tacile and 
fingered technic, and an unusually full and_ pliable 


sure 
tone.’ 
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John Powell 


A most interesting iecture recital took place at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday evening, November 24, by John Powell, 
pianist, with the aid of the Duo-Art piano, As an intro 
duction Mr. Powell offered his lecture on Music and the 
Individual, dividing the subject matter into two sections; the 
relation of music to the individual and the individual to 
music, and the relation of music to the community and the 
community to music. In the former classification he pointed 
out the various benefits derived from music, itemized as an 
aid in harmony of soul, sense of proportion, experience of 
the higher emotions and as a cultural mission; for the 
advancement to the community, music as a refining factor, 
improvement of morals, its use in the public schools, and in 
various asylums where it is employed as an emotional con 
trol. In this connection Mr, Powell decried the practice of 
using music as an aid in advertising stunts, consequently 
putting the art into disrepute. 

Among the many factors of Mr. Powell’s talk, perhaps 
that which stood out most impressively was his denunciation 
of the stories or plot or “mental pictures” which he claimed 
certain individuals believe it necessary to form upon hearing 
a selection. “The only phase of human experience that 
music covers is that of the emotions,” he said, 

The program which ensued more clearly demonstrated this 
point. As an example of Beethoven in cheerful lovely senti- 
ment he played the Waldstein sonata. Chopin’s Etude in ( 
minor, on the Duo-Art, reproducing the playing of Harold 
Bauer, depicted tragedy, rage, despair and helplessness. The 
Chopin C sharp minor nocture, by Mr, Powell himself, was 
given an exquisite rendition, mysterious and sad. Scherzo in 
B minor, of the same master, on the Duo-Art by the lec 
turer, told of storm and turmoil and struggle. Schumann's 
farewell, from the Forest Scenes, a regretful leave-taking, 
and Romance in F sharp major, an expression of love and 
tenderness, followed. Brahms’ rhapsodie in E flat, Mr. 
Powel! claimed was merely a ballad which represented the 
tale of St. George and the Dragon, much as Brahms dis 
liked story-telling in music. The Duo-Art and Myra Hess 
combined to make this number a success. The program 
eneded with the Beethoven-Seiss German Dance, No. 3, and 
Guion’s Turkey in the Straw. 

The hall was crowded almost to capacity and Mr. Powell 
received round after round of applause from his enthusiastic 
audience, 


New York Philharmonic: Huberman Soloist 

The Philharmonic Society of New York, Willem Van 
Hoogstraten conductor, presented an  all-Tschaikowsky 
program on Saturday evening in Carnegie Hall. The or- 
chestral numbers which were well presented comprised the 
overture Fantasy to Romeo and Juliet, as well as symphony 
No. 4 in F minor, op. 36. 

Bronislaw. Huberman was the soloist, playing the violin 
Concerto in D major, op. 35. Mr, Huberman gave a par 
ticularly warm rendition of this work. He played with 
marked vigor and won admiration for his ol ne peel of 
the cadenza in the first movement. The orchestra under 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten gave excellent and sympathetic support 
in this concerto. 

The audience was of large size and enthusiastic. 


Josef Hofmann 


To hear Josef Hofmann play is always a treat, but to hear 
him play an all-Chopin program is a treat for which adequate 
words can hardly be found. This was the case on Saturday 
afternoon, when the great pianist gave a recital in Carnegie 
Hall on which occasion he rendered an all-Chopin program. 
It was Chopin presented in all its glory—divine, charming, 
with every detail brought forth in a comprehensive and 
fascinating manner. There are pianists galore who present 
works by the Polish composer delightfully, but Josef Hof- 
mann proved himself supreme at this recital. 

His program was made up of three groups, comprising 
Barcarolle, Polonaise in C sharp minor, Fantasie Im- 
promptu, Nocturne in F minor, Grande Valse brilliante, 
sonata in B minor (opus 58), Prelude in D flat major, 
Valse in E minor, Ballade in A flat major, and Andante 
Spianato e Grande Polonaise, Of the seven encores given 
three were likewise by Chopin, 
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Mr. Hofmann’s exceptional pianism has been admired by 
musicians and music lovers for many years, and therefore 
calls for no further comment. His playing from beginning 
to end aroused in his hearers great enthusiasm. The vast 
auditorium was filled to capacity. 


Maria Carreras 

Maria Carreras will, one is sure, not take it amiss if the 
writer states that every time he listens to her he is reminded 
more and more of the late Teresa Carrefio. She has the 
same breadth of style, the same superb mastery of the in- 
strument as Carrefio, the queen of women pianists in her 
day. It is a quahiy one calls masculine, without meaning 
to detract in any way from the femininity of the pianist. A 
serious artist, she began her program with two Busoni tran- 
scriptions of Bach, the organ choral prelude, Rejoice, Beloved 
Christians, and the toccata and fugue in D minor, both of 
them masterly expositions of style and musicianship, no less 
than the Schubert Impromptu, op. 142, which followed, and 
in which she showed no less command of the romantic style 
than previously of the strictly classic. After these came the 
Chopin sonata, op, 35. One listens to Mme, Carreras with 
the full assurance of hearing a reading that, while following 
recognized lines, will always be infused with her own strong 
individuality. It was so with the Chopin sonata, the final 
movement being a marvel of speed and clearness. 

In her final group she included a new, brilliant and effec- 
tive Bolero de Concert by Mana-Zucca, which caught the 
fancy of the audience at once and stood comparison with 
Spanish music by a real Spaniard which followed, De 
Falla’s Andaluza. There were also three Brahms waltzes, 
Liszt's Ricordanza and the same composer’s Thirteenth 
Rhapsody in the group, the latter furnishing a thrillingly 
exciting close to a program of absorbing interest. Mme. 
Carreras, though only one year in New York, has already 
built up a large clientele, which nearly filled the hall and 
was exceedingly liberal with its applause and its demands for 
encores, 
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New York Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Huberman Soloist 

A large audience attended the concert by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Willem Van Hoogstraten conductor, on 
Sunday afternoon, when Brahms’ variations on a theme 
hy Haydn, op. 56 A, and Beethoven’s symphony No. 7 in 
A major, op. 92, were the orchestral numbers presented. 

Bronislaw Huberman again was soloist, playing Brahms’ 
gigantic violin concerto in D major, op. 77, with which the 
violinist did not fare as well as in the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo the evening before. This was perhaps partly due to 
the excessive force employed in several instances. All in 
all, however, Mr. Huberman gave a good rendition of this 
majestic work, 

The orchestra, under Mr. Van Hoogstraten, supported 
the soloist admirably. 


New York Symphony: Harold Bauer, Soloist 


Walter Damrosch’s Sunday afternoon concert at Aeolian 
Hall, November 25, had an especially attractive program. 
It began with the Tschaikowsky Pathetic Symphony and 
ended with some more of the music from Pierné’s ballet, 
Cydalise, the first part of which Mr. Damrosch played a 
few weeks ago. It is bright, colorful, tuneful music, scored 
with a thorough knowledge of all the resources of a modern 
orchestra, and evidently pleased the audience thoroughly to 
judge by the hearty applause which followed it. 

In between, Harold Bauer played the Schumann piano 
concerto, Schumann’s piano concerto is a great work, Mr. 
Bauer is a very fine pianist, and Mr. Damrosch directed 
the orchestra part with decided sympathy, the result being 
a moving performance of great beauty throughout. 


Amelita Galli-Curci 


Firmly established as a perennial favorite, Mme. Galli- 
Curci attracted a huge audience to the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the occasion of her Sunday afternoon recital, 
and it seems almost needless to say that enthusiasm reigned 
rife from end to end of her program. Her list of contri- 
butions ranged from coloratura arias to classical and modern 
songs, and the composers represented were Bononcini, 
Mozart, Meyerbeer, Bishop, Staub, Alvarez, Paulin, Delibes, 
Rogers, Treharne, Bellini and Samuels. 

In the ancient airs by Bononcini, Mozart, and Bishop, 
Mme. Galli-Curci displayed the proper vocal finish and 
continence of expression. The aria from Dinorah was not 
the familiar Shadow Song, but one which required much 
more musicianship and versatility of interpretation. Of 
course the Bell Song, from Lakmé, made its usual hit in the 
brilliant and dashing rendering which Mme. Galli-Curci 
offered. The same might be said of the aria Qui La Voce, 
from Puritani, which was done with a flute obbligato, well 
played by Manuel Berenguer. One of the songs that made 
a pronounced hit was called Pierrot and was by Homer 
Samuels, husband of Mme. Galli-Curci, who accompanied 
skillfully and con amore throughout the program. The 
Samuels song is particularly melodious and rhythmically 
fetching, and had a strong success of its own. 

Although Mme, Galli-Curci sang in Italian, French and 
Spanish, she did not overlook our own vernacular and the 
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auditors went wild when she added encores in English, 
among which were Swanee River, Silver Threads Among 
the Gold, Home, Sweet Home and The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer. When the present reviewer left the Metropolitan, the 
cheers, hand-clappings and “bravos” were still resounding, 
and Mme. Galli-Curci was trooping back and forth between 
the wings and the platform, and it seemed as though she 
could have kept up os encore contributions until midnight. 


Louise Stallings 


Louise Stallings, soprano, picked out a rather unusual 
program to sing at Aeolian Hall on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 25. It included numbers by Sgambati, Guarneri 
and Cimara, two songs by Josef Marx, French works by 
Debussy, Faure and Bouvat, and an English group of How- 
ard, Tours, Bliss, Grunn and Uterhart. She also did an 
unusual thing by briefly explaining each foreign song before 
singing it, instead of distributing a program of translated 
song texts. 

Miss Stallings has a voice of decidedly agreeable quality 
and is no novice in its management. A good sized audience 
did not fail to record its hearty aproval of her good singing. 


Friends of Music: Carl Friedberg Soloist 


The second subscription concert of this society, at Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, November 25, differed from the 
usual procedure ‘in that it presented only instrumental 
selections. In presenting the unfamiliar, Conductor Bodanzky 
often lays himself open to the charge of producing the 
uninteresting. However, this all fits in with the purpose 
of the society, which is to cultivate the serious study of 
music. Carl Friedberg, making his first appearance since 
1917, was the soloist, and displayed his art in the Mendels- 
sohn G minor concerto, a work seldom heard nowadays. 
He again showed himself to be master of the instrument. 
His technic is as brilliant as ever. No doubt this concerto, 
when first heard, must have seemed wonderful, but with the 
progress of time its sweet phrases begin to cloy. Mr. Fried- 
berg, however, played superbly, revivifying and rejuvenating 
the work. The audience tendered him an ovation. 

The rest of the program included Marschner’s overture 
to Hans Heiling, a concertino for cello and string orchestra 
by Attilio Ariosti, played by Heinrich Warnke, and a repeti- 
tion of Korngold’s suite, Much Ado About Nothing, with 
Mr. Warnke as soloist. 


Margaret Donovan Dead 

Margaret Donovan, for six years in the advertising sec- 
tion of the office of the Musicat Courter, died of heart 
disease at Bellevue Hospital on Tuesday, November 20. 
She came directly from school to the Musica Courter 
office. Her work brought her into frequent contact with 
clients of the paper and she was valued for her courtesy 
and efficiency in dealing with them. Requiem High Mass 
was held at the Church of the Guardian Angel, Twenty- 
third street, on Friday morning, November 23, and inter- 
ment took place at Calvary Cemetery. 


Third Biltmore Musicale, December 7 
The third Biltmore Musicale will be held in the ballroom 


of the Biltmore Hotel, Friday morning, December 7. The 
artists appearing on this occasion will be: Charles Hackett, 
tenor; Lionel Tertis, viola, and Lisa Roma, soprano. An 
interesting program has been arranged, and Mr. Hackett 
will end the program with a group of songs with obligato 
played by Mr, Tertis. 


Margolis’ Artist Pupil to Give Recital 


Mme. Francesca Marni, soprano, an artist-pupil of the 
well known New York vocal instructor, Samuel Margolis, 
will give a recital in Aeolian Hall on Sunday evening, 
December 2. Mme. Marni, who has studied with Mr. 
Margolis many years, has developed into a fine concert 
singer. This is her second recital at Aeolian Hall within 
one year, 


Elly Ney’s Second Recital 


Elly Ney’s second recital of the season, at Aeolian Hall, 
on Wednesday afternoon, December 5, will be a Brahms 
program. Mme. Ney will play the four ballads, op. 10, the 
waltzes, op, 39, the Four Pieces, op. 119 (three intermezzi 
and the E flat rhapsodie), and the F minor sonata, op. 5. 


Curci Artist-Pupils with Chicago Opera 
Two baritones from the Gennaro Mario Curci_ studios 


have been engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera Association 
—E. Morellato and Alfredo Gandolfi. 





Dr. William Kraupner in Youngstown 


Dr. William Kraupner, formerly of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, has taken up his new duties as head 
of the piano department of the Reardon School of Music, 
located at Youngstown, Ohio. 

Youngstown is to be congratulated on its acquisition, for 
Dr. Kraupner is well known in literary. as well as musical 
circles in Cincinnati, where his knowledge in both fields was 
ever a source of great pleasure to his large circle of friends. 
Dr. Kraupner receiver his Ph. D. from the University of 
Cincinnati and is keenly appreciated as a scholar and musi- 
cian. 
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THE OUTSKIRTS OF AMERICA’S MUSIC 


A Series of Articles 


BY KATHARINE LANE SPAETH 
Formerly Music Critic of the New York Evening Mail and Now Touring the Country in a Reportorial Capacity 








Article IV.—Casper, Wyoming 

There was a man in Denver who looked so much like 
Martinelli that you had to use fine restraint in order not 
to bore him about it. He was a Canadian and spoke prac- 
tically no Italian. So, making dinner conversation, I asked 
if many coast-to-coast campers stopped there in the open 
season for flivvers with cook-stoves. “Many!” he ex- 
claimed. “Why, they say that you find tourists here in 
their most malignant form!” I felt as if I were going to 
behave like one of them when I stood in the arid sunshine 
of Casper’s station platform. : 

Oil! Rich, pungent, permeating, the fragrance of oil 
clung about one. Oil in every stage, crude, refined and 
middle-class. ‘Yes, the wind must be from the oil-fields 
today,” the taxi driver said. His tone was certainly not 
apologetic and why should it have been? After all, wasn't 
Casper a miniature town of only 2,500 about seven years 
ago? And now look at it! Twenty-seven thousand people, 
nine schools, a new Elks’ club-house; but, then, you can 
figure it out for yourself. All of this growth is due to 
oil. They say that you get so accustomed to the scent that 
you never notice it. Probably. We were only there a week, 
so I couldn’t prove this. ; 

“Salt Creek” and “Tea Pot” men in sheepskin coats 
were shouting outside the Hotel Henning. They all wore 
what I thought were sombreros and found later were called 
Stetsons. It was a little disappointing to find that not one 
of them was ornamented by “chaps.” But, then, they 
weren't cowboys, anyhow. “Better take my car, lady, one 
of them called. “It'll stand up better’n these other fellows. 
The street was thickly parked with dust-draped_ vehicles 
that only faith and the alkali grit held together. I decided 
against a forty-five mile jaunt to either Salt Creek or Tea 
Pot fields. ; 

And if I saw any cowboys I didn’t know them from 
sheep-herders. That is the defect in moving-picture educa- 
tion as a preparation for the West. No moyie ever sug- 
gests that the cowboy riding to town leaves his chaps at 
home and tucks his neckerchief snugly inside his coat. As 
for revolvers well, if any hip pockets bulged, the 
distortion was caused by a flask of moon, You don’t need 
a glossary to tell you what moon is. I asked a reporter on 
the Casper Tribune if shooting had all been civilized out 
of Wyoming, too. ae ; 

“Oh, I still think they are pretty loose with life out here, 
he assured me, adding a few details about the half dozen 
murders of the past six months, Just nothing at all out in 
the wide open spaces where men are men. He told me one 
picturesque word that the cowboys use when they want to 
register hearty enthusiasm, “Larrupin’.” Elk’s meat is lar- 
rupin’ and almost any 1924 model (before the dust eats into 
the varnish) is larrupin’. It’s a sort of Jabberwocky Lewis 
Carroll compound of stirrup and lasso, perhaps. 

Of course, Casper has plenty of people who remember 
back thirty-five years to the days when there were only a 
few shacks and people made their money in stock. 

There is Mrs. Tom Hood, the first woman to be sent 
from Wyoming to a National Convention. She went in 
1900 and helped nominate Bryan, but that wasn’t precisely 
the sort of reminiscence I wanted. “Did they have any 
sort of community musical life here before the oil boom? 
Mrs. Hood was too polite to laugh, though she doubtless 
did this when she was by herself. 

Community Music. 

“They had a piano in every saloon, and it started going 
about one o'clock every afternoon and kept on most of the 
night. My husband, who was one of the first settlers out 
here, got so sick of music then that he can hardly bear to 
hear any of it now. Oh, they played good things. You 
get strange talent drifting into towns like this.” At least 
the movies had not been wrong about the saloons, nor the 
hollow-eyed young man with the yearning fingers, who 
poured out his soul while miners and stock men drank and 
stacked a year's earnings on a game of faro. She could 
see by my questions that I had been reading something. 

“The West isn’t what it was and I am glad of it. Why, 
we only had a railroad into Casper as late as 1898, Before 
that, if you wanted to go to Omaha, you rode 150 miles by 
coach. They'd change horses every tew miles and you'd 
get out somewhere to eat your lunch with a horse pushing 
his feed-bag up against your feet. Music! There weren't 
any regular bath-tubs in Casper when I came here from 
Vermont !” 

There was a Swede among the sheep-herders who worked 
on Mr. Hood’s ranch, and he was greatly given in his 
artless Scandinavian way to the use of medicine. One night 
he went over to the ranch-house complaining of pain. 
“You'll find some pills in a square box on the kitchen 
shelf,” Mrs. Hood told him. “Better take two.” The next 
morning he came back, smiling. “I feel fine. Those fixed 
me up all right.” His benefactress went over to the aspirin 
box. “Here is one more if you need it.” Her patient shook 
his head. “I didn’t take those. I took the black ones with 
the hole in the middle.” He had faithfully swallowed two 
particles of a broken string of wooden beads, and they had 
effected a magical cure. 

If this story hasn’t had much to do with the musical 
activities of Casper, it is because the town itself has so 
much atmosphere . . . I don’t mean oil this time. There 
is a real hunger for music, though. When Anna Case sang 
at the America Theater this fall, there was a crowd of 
disappointed people who wondered if the soprano couldn't 
possibly give two performances that night. The concert 
course is managed by the music department of the Woman's 
Departmental Club. 

DEPARTMENTAL. 

When I first heard this title, I thought of something 
military, probably because of Kipling’s departmental songs 
and barrack-room ballads. But it simply means that this 1S 
a club with departments of art, literature, home economics, 
drama, public health, etc. It is a splendid idea, too. A 
story of Edith Wharton’s, called Xingu, begins: 

“Mrs. Bassett was one of those women who pursue cul- 


ture in bands, as if afraid to meet it alone.” Only when 
you laugh at the neat Whartonian satire, you forget the 
stimulus of getting together and striking the flame of dis- 
cussion from the tinder of opinion. 

This struck me when I talked to the alert chairman 
of the music department, Mrs. A. C. Riker. She said that 
the next artist on the course was Francis Macmillen. 
“Some of the people here had not heard of him, but I told 
them, ‘I know he is a good violinist. Don’t you want to 
hear the violin well played? There is some music that can 
only be interpreted by an artist who is master of his instru- 
ment. You don’t want to sit back contented with a phono- 
graph record when you have one chance in a season to 
hear a fine violinist himself?” It takes a little courage to 
speak up to your town-folk, 

Later on, Salvi, the harpist, is giving a recital and the 
Chicago Opera Trio, composed of Irene Pavlowska, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari and Forrest Lamont, will sing there. Since 
Casper is somewhat inaccessible, there is a problem in the 
securing of artists. But the course only costs eight dollars. 
That is just pin-money, if the wide paved streets, luxurious 
houses and 20,000 motor cars are any index of prosperity. 

They are going about their meetings with a definite pro- 
gram, too, Naturally, Casper has some excellent local 
musicians. “The most cosmopolitan city this side of 
Frisco,” somebody told me. It probably is, since the lure 
of oil has attracted men and women from all over the 
world—literally. When I succumbed abjectly to influenza 
(through no fault of Wyoming), I was visited by a doctor 
whose accent made me homesick for the lobby outside Bill 
Guard's office at the “Met.” “I come from Syria, and 
why? Why the sheep graze on the edge of the creek where 
the grass she is green?” Exactly. He plays the flute with 
rare dexterity and looks forward to the time when a sym- 
phony orchestra or chamber music society can be started. 

They do say that the wind never stops blowing in Casper, 
It sweeps the snows somewhere off into the prairies and 
one of the town wits insisted that there was an angle of 
the body known as the “Casper bend.” I asked ex-Gov. 
Brooks about this. His erect figure denied it. “Oh, people 
will tell anything to an Easterner. The legend is that 
when anyone from this place goes down to Denver he is 
or like a crescent for a day or two, from the habit of 
pushing his shoulders into the wind. You haven't noticed 
it, have you?” I had to admit that it must be the off- 
week for gales, except those zephyrs from Salt Creek and 
Tea Pot reminding one that oil is might. 


MENDELSSOHN FOR NovEMBER, 


But something blows energy into the Music Club. They 
are taking the romantic school seriously this fall, with 
Mendelssohn the composer for November. Mrs. Charles 
Fowler is directing a chorus to sing parts of Elijah and 
there is the talented Mrs, William Tolhurst, who won her 
scholarship laurels in Europe, to play piano. Her flashing 
technic will illustrate the programs of Wagner, Chopin, 
modern French and American music which closes the series 
in May. With a quartet of piano, two violins and cello, 
Mrs. Riker, Tolhurst, Fowler and Miss Peterson will play 
The Ride of the Valkyries, ; 

A certain modesty seems to restrain many of the local 
artists from public appearance. “We really are starved 
for a chance to hear singing,” a business man told me. 
Luckily, they are organizing a male chorus and the Noc- 
turne Club, in which Mrs. Rose Haynie is active, is arrang- 
ing for young artists’ contests. This ought to bring voices 
forward and interest many men who have rather encour- 
aged the delusion that music was women’s work. 

! wrote about Phi Mu Alpha fraternity which operated 
s‘rongly in Columbia. “I am a member,” a Casper man 
said. “Know the grip?” It was a little hard to imagine 
just what the grip for a musical frat. could be, but he 
disclosed it. Beginning with the usual hand-clasp you beat 
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out the opening Fate motif of the Beethoven fifth sym- 
phony. And what could be more appropriate than that? 

“Fate!” a man in the observation car announced in a 
vehement tone the other night. “I was almost on the train 
that went through the bridge only five miles out of Casper 
in September. There is certainly a guy up there who 
handles our stuff!” For simple piety this is probably one 
of the neatest expressions in the world. Also, it hasn't 
much to do with this story except for local color. 

What did convince me that Casper people wanted to hear 
more music was this, A former New York music critic, 
Sigmund Spaeth, was giving a series of talks on The Com- 
mon Sense of Music the week I was there. And the man- 
ager of the America Theater, after hearing him at a Cham- 
ber of Commerce luncheon, asked him to put on his act at 
the theater, just before the Potash and Perlmutter film. 
“People who expected to be bored were so delighted that 
they asked the management for another performance,” 
one of the papers announced the next morning, with some 
amiable candor. 

Anyhow, the house was jammed for the three appear- 
ances of a man whose press notices had made him sound 
annoyingly erudite. Of course, the act was simple enough. 
Dr. Spaeth showed how tunes are made, how Carolina in 
the Morning is built on the two notes of the cuckoo’s call; 
how Yes, We Have No Bananas grew out of the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus of the Messiah, followed by I Dreamt I Dwelt 
in Marble Halls and Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party. But 
the audience listened just as hard to Rachmaninoff's C 
sharp minor Prelude, and possibly a little harder to his 
singing of Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride. 

Manacers, Look Up Casper! 

Allowing for a slight family interest on my part, Spaeth’s 
success is significant, because it does prove that Casper and 
probably plenty of other western towns with a population 
of 25,000, would welcome singers and pianists. Why don't 
some of the enterprising managers in New York and Chi- 
cago take a little more trouble about this? It is only an 
overnight trip from Denver. 

You quickly pick up the habit of tossing off distances. 
“T had to run over to Sheridan late this afternoon,” some- 
body says. That is a morsel of 165 miles. And one of the 
first people I met in Casper had just returned from a run 
down to Lincoln, Nebraska, to see a football game. It is 
only a bit further than the distance between New York and 
Chicago, All the same, more musical productions coutd find 
support in Casper. Somebody should be adventurous 
enough to try it. 

We are going through a lot of scenery to reach Salt Lake 
City, but probably I can resist the lure of the Royal Gorge 
sufficiently to keep Rocky Mountain descriptions out of my 
next story. 


Another Liebling Pupil Wins 


Elinor Marlo, a pupil of Estelle Liebling, will spend 
the winter in Los Angeles. She writes that she has just 
been engaged to sing in the large synagogue choir of that 
city, and even though she has only been there for a few 
weeks she expects to fill many interesting engagements 
which are already booked. 





Musicians’ Club Completing Twelfth Year 

The Musicians’ Club of New York will enter upon its 
thirteenth year on December 5, when a reception will be 
given for the charter members, A bazaar will be held in the 
club rooms on Madison avenue December 5, 6 and 7. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
CHICAGO HEARS VARIETY OF PROGRAMS 





Anna Case, Werrenrath, Thomas Wilfred, Sistine Choir, Huberman, Sturkow-Ryder and MacBurney the Stars of the 


Week—lI, ! 


M. T. A. Music Contest—New Chamber Music Series—Rosenthal with Chicago Symphony 


Orchestra—Other News 


Besides the performance of Sieg- 
music-lovers had their choice of 
caring other musical attractions, as several popular recital- 
ists held forth at the same time in various down-town 
theaters, Of the most interesting were the recitals of Anna 
Case at the Studebaker Theater, under the management of 
F, Wight Neumann; the one of that very popular bari- 
tone, Reinald Werrenrath, at Orchestra Hall under the 
management of Wessels & Voegeli, and an unusually in- 
teresting recital by Thomas Wilfred, who was presented as 
instrument, the clavilux, at the Blackstone 
Rachel Busey Kinsolving. 


Chicago, November 24. 
fried at the Auditorium, 


well as his 


Theater by 
ANNA CASE. 
Beautiful to look at and lovely to hear, Anna Case made 
a profound impression on the large audience assembled to 
welcome her at the Studebaker Theater. Miss Case had 
been heard in Chicago previously, but though she always 


ing with much taste and discretion, she had not completely 
hearts of the music-lovers in this city, but had to 
r this until her recital of November 18, which as far 
as this city is concerned can be written in golden letters on 
her calendar. Indeed the Anna Case heard was completely 
different from the one with whom Chicagoans had been 
acquainted. Previously Miss Case had impressed by the 
bigness of her voice and a sort of original delivery of the 
songs, which were then interpreted with a sort of non- 
chalance not altogether pleasing She returned to Chicago 
and surprised her most sanguine admirers. The nonchalance 
has disappeared and in its place enthusiasm is found in her 
make-up, tone has been replaced by warmth, 
and she sings with fine feeling and fre oar A Some 
visiting artists once in a while impress Chicago audiences 
by the strides made in their art, but in this respect none 
has advanced so fast and so far as Anna Case. Her im- 
almost unbelievable in every direction of 
number heard by this reporter she sang 
only with great tonal loveliness, but also 
charm and poise. She should give an- 
near future, as really she 
public was not slow in 
The singer 


won the 


wait it 


coldness of 


provements ar¢ 
her art. Every 
beautifully, not 
with much dignity, 
other recital in Chicago in the 
has a message to deliver and the 
recognizing this and applauded her to the echo. 


had the good fortune of having as accompanist Charles 
Gilbert Spross, who is as good an accompanist as a com- 
poser, and this means much, 


ReINALD WERRENRATH, 

Reinald Werrenrath is a habitue of Orchestra Hall, as 
yearly he sings to large audiences there and on each new 
visit wins new admirers without losing his popularity among 
those with whom he has been a favorite for quite a few 
years lo review his recital seems absolutely out of place, 
brought forth, as he always does, besides his lovely 


all, that vocal and mental equipment that has placed 
reancesc? DAD DI 
Of Chicage Opere Associatios 
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him in the front rank among the foremost singers of 
the day. 
THoMAS WILFRED AND THE CLAVILUX. 

A recital completely out of the ordinary was the one of 
Thomas Wilfred, who played the. clavilux, an instrument 
that has made possible the development of light as a fine 
art. Now, the clavilux does not produce sounds but pro- 
jects light and is manipulated somewhat like an organ with 
many stops, which its inventor manipulated so beautifully 
as to throw on the screen the variations of color that 
brought as much enchantment to the sense of vision as 
beautiful music to the sense of hearing. It would take an 
expert in tone color to write a review, and a critic should 
not admit that he is flabbergasted by a new thing, he should 
pretend that he knows everything, that he can judge anything 
or everything, but then there are some critics who don’t 
know everything and admit it. They are few, but this one 
is among them and though we were much interested in Mr. 
Wilfred’s demonstration and believe with him that his in- 
strument has a far-reaching mission to accomplish on this 
earth, Although desirous of giving him and his clavilux 
all the credit they deserve, words of expression or appre- 
ciation cannot be set down, as the topic is practically new 
to this scribe and, as the things that we don’t know are 
very difficult to explain to others, the above will take the 
place of an analytical review. 

Sistine Cuore. 

On Sunday evening the Sistine Choir appeared at the 
Auditorium. More about this organization when it re- 
turns to this city next month, 

BronisLAw HuBerMAN RECITAL, 

Bronislaw Huberman, one of the most popular violinists, 
played for the first time this season at Orchestra Hall on 
Tuesday evening, November 20. His artistry, which was 
much admired last season, was again in evidence on this 
occasion, and the beautiful tone that he drew from his 
violin, added to his admirable interpretations of all selec- 
tions included on the program made his recital one of 
great interest and enjoyment. One does not need to write 
about Huberman’s superb technic, as, ranking as he does 
among the best, his mechanism necessarily must be perfect 
and it is, 

I. M. T. A. Music Contest 

In connection with the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Illinois Music Teachers’ Association, December 26, 27 and 28, 
in Chicago, there will be a music contest—both vocal and 
instrumental—for school musicians from all parts of Illinois. 
Preliminary contests will be made during the last two days of 
the convention, and the final concert, in which all the winners 
will take part, will probably be held in Orchestra Hall, Satur- 
day, December 29. Students of grammar, high, parochial 
and private schools of the state are eligible for the competi- 
tion. The events as tentatively arranged will include piano 
solo, male voice solo, female voice solo, violin solo, grammar 
school orchestra, boy glee clubs. girl glee clubs, mixed glee 
clubs, and grammar school sight reading consisting of teams 
of six. 

SHERwoop ScHoot NorMAt Cass 1n OTTAWA 

Will A. Harding, chief examiner of the Sherwood Music 
School and Normal instructor, has just returned from a very 
successful Teachers’ Training Class held at Ottawa, Illinois. 
In addition to the teachers of the Ottawa branch of the 
Sherwood School, teachers from the branches in Streator, 
Oglesby, LaSalle, Sheridan, Princeton, Kewanee, and Peru 
were also in attendance. 

The giving of these training classes is in line with the 
well known policy of the Sherwood Music School, of making 
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a good musical education possible for everybody, whether 
resident in a large musical center or not. The training classes 
assist in maintaining a high standard of instruction and 
securing uniformity of teaching in the more than 1000 
branches of the school. 

Centrally located branches are selected for the sessions, 
and the teachers within a radius of sixty miles or more 
assemble for three or four days to obtain this special, inten- 
sive instruction, which is free of cost to them. The printed 
text used by the school is explained, theoretically and tech- 
nically, and there are lectures and discussions on allied sub- 
jects, such as ear-training, eye-training, sight- reading, trans- 
position, memory, psychology, pedagogy and interpretation. 

During the past season, Normal classes have been pias = 
Detroit, Mich., Pittsburgh, Pa., Omaha, Nebr., Pag 
Canton, 0. Duluth, Minn., Erie, Pa., Aberdeen, SE Madi 
son, Wis., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich,, South Bend, Ind., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., DeKalb, Il, Evansville, Ind., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Hibbing, Minn., Humbird, Wis., Kokomo, Ind., Lima, O., 
Marshalltown, Ia., Muscatine, Ia., Ottawa, I1l., Owensboro, 
Ky., Pontiac, Mich., and Traverse City, Mich. More than 
350 teachers have attended these classes. 

Mr. Harding is eminently qualified for his work in giving 
these classes by his many years of experience as a successful 
teacher and as a teacher and counsellor of teachers, as well 
as his extensive education along musical and other lines. 
Among his teachers have been Xaver Scharwenka, Cuthbert 
Clarkson, Theodore S. Evans, and Walter Keller. His spe- 
cial study has been the theory of music and its practical 
application to the piano keyboard, together With the problems 
of music teachers, At first director of the Columbus, Indi- 
ana, branch of the Sherwood Music School, he came to 
Chicago later to take charge of the examination department 
of the school’s branches, and has since devoted his time to 
that and the work of Teachers’ Training Classes. 

Sturkow-Ryper REcITAL, 

For its recital of November 14, the music department of 
the Chicago Heights Woman’s Club presented Mme. Stur- 
kow-Ryder, the widely known Chicago pianist, and Mrs. 
H. W. Dale, an artist-pupil of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder. With 
Mrs. Dale, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder pore three groups of 
numbers for two pianos, and as soloist she played Chopin, 
Liszt and Sturkow-Ryder selections. During the course of 
the program the popular pianist was asked for several extras 
and as encores rendered her own Imps, Poldini’s Etude 
Japonaise and Chopin’s D major waltz. 

LuTHERAN Hospitat AssociATION BENEFIT, 

On November 28, the Chicago Lutheran Hospital Associa- 
tion will present a program by the following artists for the 
benefit of the Lutheran Memorial Hospital: Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, organist; Hans Muenzer, violinist ; Louise Hattstaedt 
Winter, soprano; Clara Thurston, harpist, and George C, 
Smith, baritone. 

Aximorr RecitaL, DECEMBER 7. 

Alexander Akimoff, basso, will be heard in recital here on 

Sunday evening, December 7, at Kimball Hall. 
Beryt Brown Busy. 

Beryl Brown, soprano, sang at the Chicago Athletic Club 
on Noyember 18, winning a decided success in the Vissi 
d’arte aria from Tosca, Charity by Richard Hageman, and 
If You Would Love Me by James G. MacDermid. So well 
pleased were the listeners that they asked for more and Miss 
Brown responded with two encores. 

New CHAMBER Music Series, 

November 11 saw the inauguration of a series of chamber 
music concerts, arranged by Mrs. Amuel B, Spach and given 
under the auspices of the Musical Guild at the Assembly Hall 
in Kenilworth. That such Sunday afternoon attractions are 
welcomed on the North Shore is no longer a matter of doubt, 
but the unusual enthusiasm of the audience was a matter of 
gratification to the management. The ensemble, consisting 
of Ella Spravka, Richard Czerwonky and Robert Ambrosius, 
was new to that neighborhood and the program was a particu- 
larly happy one—only two trios and well contrasted—Men- 
delssohn’s D minor and the A minor of Tschaikowsky. 
Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Gives TAMING oF THE SHREW. 

Sunday, at Central Theatre, the Chicago Musical College 
School of Dramatic Art presented Shakespeare’s The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. The dramatic department had put some 
interesting features into the production, staging it in the 
manner in which Shakespeare’s dramas have lately been 
presented in Europe and in New York, and preparing the 
work with a cast made up entirely of women. This casting 
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of dramas has been experimented with in Europe in recent 
years, but it is doubtful if, in the case of important dramas, 
it has been done in America. 

The production of the second act of Flotow’s Martha and 
the second and third acts of Verdi’s Traviata by the School 
of Opera will take place at Central Theatre on Sunday after- 
noon, December 2, 

MacBurney REcitTAL, 

_At Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Thursday eve- 
ning, November 22, a very representative, enthusiastic and 
large audience was entertained by Elsa Fern MacBurney and 
Leola Turner, sopranos, in a costume recital. The program 
was so well arranged and so well presented by the recitalists 
that clubs are advised to consider those artists for their 
courses, as an evening of real enjoyment is surely in store 
whenever the same program is given. The recital was 
opened with the duo from Delibes’ Lakme—Sous le Dome 
epais. Then, dressed in French peasant garments, Leola 
Turner and Anna Daze came on the stage, and Miss Turner 
sang Weckerlin’s Maman, Dites Moi, the Menuet d’Exaudet, 
Dalcroze’s L’Oiseau Bleu and Le Coeur de ma Mie. A very 
short intermission followed to allow the ladies to change 
costumes, When they reappeared they were dressed in very 
becoming gypsy costumes and sang Brahms’ The Gypsies 
(Bohemian folk song). Then Mrs. MacBurney was heard in 
Gypsy songs of Bohemia by Dvorak. Miss Turner, cos- 
tumed in a befitting Japanese kimono, sang Bantock’s Fan 
Song, Salter’s Japanese Cradle Song, and One Fine Day 
from Madame Butterfly, and with Mrs, MacBurney, also 
dressed as a Japanese, sang the Flower song from the same 
opera. Mrs. MacBurney, in Colonial regalia, sang as her 
last group, The Charming Chloe by German, Meet Me in the 
Willow Glen by Lee, and Cherry Ripe by Horn. With Miss 
Turner she concluded the evening with the duet, Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny, by Bland, and two Old Irish duets. 

Mrs. MacBurney has not been heard by this reporter in 
several seasons and the big strides made in her art were 
noticed from the first. She is no doubt one of the best 
singers Chicago can boast of today, as besides a lovely voice, 
flexible, of good carrying power, of silvery quality, and even 
in all registers, she also knows how to sing well and her 
phrasing is most correct. Added to her vocal qualities, Mrs. 
MacBurney has a lovely personality, fine stage deportment 
and indeed she would make a big success on the operatic 
stage, if ever she should choose to enter that field. She 
scored heavily and her success reflected credit not only on 
herself but also on her able mentor and husband, Thomas N. 
MacBurney, who is to be congratulated on having brought 
out two such fine artists as those heard on this occasion. 
Miss Turner was also very successful in all her offerings. 
She has a darker voice than Mrs. MacBurney, but it is a 
beautiful organ that served its possessor well in all the con- 
tributions heard on this occasion. She, too, has been well 
schooled in the art of beautiful singing and she demonstrated 
that a lovely voice was not all her equipment. She sang in a 
telling manner, coloring her tone and giving meaning to each 
word, She, too, was much feted and deservedly so. The 
accompanist, Miss Daze, also deserves praise for the support 
she gave the singers. An exceptionally fine recital, greatly 
enjoyed ! 

CuHicaGco SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 

The seventh program of the season brought forth as soloist 
Moriz Rosenthal, who has not been heard in Chicago in the 
last seventeen years. As a matter of fact, he played with 
the orchestra here on January 11 and 12, 1907, when his 
choice of Chopin’s concert, No. 1, in E minor, the same 
number he had chosen for his return to our midst. Rosen- 
thal, who will be sixty-one years old next month, has not 
changed much since last heard in America. Stockily built, 
with the same walk as of yore, and apparently the same color 
hair and mustache, he looked just as young as when he 
appeared with the same orchestra seventeen years ago. Now 
then, his selection of the Chopin concerto in E minor was a 
happy one, as it affords him opportunity to show the delicacy 
of his touch, the velocity of his fleet fingers, the silvery 
quality that he knows how to draw from his instrument, and 
poetic insight; but there was no opportunity to attest as to 
his virility, as only in the final chords, where dynamic effects 
are demanded, did he bring out great sonority, as he played 
the concerto as it should be played, with elegance of tone and 
interpretation. Weaving the music as though it were deli- 
cate lace, his subtlety and agility added materially in making 
his performance that of a master of the old school with 
modern ideas. After each movement the audience showed 
its sincere appreciation by warm plaudits and at the close of 
the concerto recalled the soloist several times. Rosenthal 
today seems very modest and even timid. 

The orchestra, besides supplying excellent accompaniments 
for Rosenthal, distinguished itself under Stock through a 
beautiful performance of the Beethoven B flat spmieithy 
and Scriabin’s C minor symphony—The Divine Poem. 
very hard worker, Stock has whipped his orchestra into 
shape and it is a better instrument than he ever before had 
at his disposal and the results were nothing short of amazing 
with so many new players. The reading of the Beethoven 
was heavenly and the masterful performance awakened the 
generally phlegmatic Friday afternoon audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm witnessed only on Saturday night at 
these concerts. The Scriabin symphony was also well ren- 
dered, but the work seems too long and Stock should use his 
blue pencil discreetly before it is given again. All the 
beauties contained in the score, and there are many, were 
brought out by Stock and his men and the audience was not 
reluctant in showing its keen appreciation by recalling the 
conductor, who, as a final acknowledgment of thunderous 
plaudits, asked all his men to stand up and share in the 
extraordinary reception. 

Henior Levy Cus, 

The second meeting of the Heniot Levy Club this season 
was held Sunday evening, November 18, in the Kimball 
Building. After a short business meeting, a delightful 
musical program was given by the following: Margaret 
Cook, Adelaide Johnson, Isabelle Yalkowsky, vocalists, and 
Dorothy McGrath, Gloria Burch, Mary Wilson, Florence 
Hutton and Dorothy Moore, pianists. A social hour with 
light refreshments followed, the whole evening being greatly 

joyed. 
sd Lota ScorieLp Receives RARE Honor. 

From the following it would seem that Lola Scofield, the 
young soprano, an exponent of Louise St. John Westervelt’s 
vocal methods, completely captured the city of Jackson, 
Mich. While there recently she not only sang at the Capitol 
Theater, but also gave programs for the Kiwanis Club, the 
City Exchange Club, and sang at a banquet given by the 
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business men of Jackson for the business men of Chelsea and 
was guest of honor at the Kiwanis Club’s Armistice Day 
celebration ; she also received the honor of being invited to 
sing at the state prison. Inasmuch ‘as there is a state law 
there which absolutely forbids women entering the state 
prison, this was indeed a singular honor to the young 
soprano, who sang in the dining room before two thousand 
of the most enthusiastic men she has ever sung for, she says. 
After all that, it seems safe to say that Miss Scofield is a 
great favorite in the Michigan City. 
MusicaL News Items. 

Hans Muenzer, the popular violinst of the Muenzer Trio, 
ee a return engagement at Benton Habor (Mich.), 

ovember 20, to a packed auditorium, and was cordially 
invited to return again. 

Karl Reckzeh’s talented young artist pupil, Leonard Shure, 
will soon play several engagements as a result of his public 
appearance here. 

Carl Craven, tenor, gave a song recital at Kendallville 
(Ind.) on October 25, and was at once engaged for a return 
date in the spring. Mr. Craven also gave a song recitai at 
Renssalaer (ind. ) November 23. 

The last Musicians’ Club of Women concert was held on 
Monday afternoon, November 19, in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall. Those taking part included Marjorie Winslow, Clara 
M. Schevill, a sextet, Dorothy Bowen, Olive Kriebs, and 
Mary Lucille Purcell. Margaret Farr assisted at the piano 
for Miss Bowen, 

Busu Conservatory ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 

National recognition of the usefulness of the work of the 
Bush Conservatory Orchestral School, under the capable 
direction of Richard Czerwonky, is shown in the list of 
contributors given on the program of the first concert of the 
seers orchestra next Tuesday, December 4, at Orchestra 
Hall. 

Besides the leading musical firms and papers of Chicago, 
such as the Moist Piano Co., Lyon and Healy, the Cable 
Piano Co., the Musical Leader, such eastern piano houses 
and publications as the Steinert and Sons and the Henry F. 
Miller and Sons Co., of Boston and the Musical Courier 
and the Musical Observer have given substantial support to 
the idea back of the Orchestral School—namely that Amer- 
ica should train its own orchestral musicians and equip them 
with the experience necessary to take their places along with 
the Europeans in the symphonies of this country—and with- 
out going to Europe to get the necessary routine and 
experience. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Mrs. J. F. Hill, president of the Beethoven Society of 
Memphis, Tenn., was a New York visitor last week and 
spent a busy seven days devoted to musical activities of 
various kinds. The Beethoven club is one of the oldest 
musical associations in the Sovth and has been bringing 
arists to Memphis and engaging in other musical endeavors 
for the past thirty-five years. The course being held by 
the organization this season includes among other artists 
Gigli, Raisa, Edna Thomas, Olga Steeb and Sascha Jacob- 
inoff. One of the most practical movements yet engaged 
in by any music club is the Beethoven plan of a scholarship 
loan fund, which enables Memphis students without adequate 
means to go to other centers for study and wider musical 
experience. The undertaking has been a great success and 
doubtless will find favor also with those other organiza- 
tions which have not yet fallen into line in the same direc- 
tion. Mrs. Hill also is the State president of the Tennessee 
branch of the N. F. M. C. and is recognized as one of the 
most active and progressive musical forces of the South. 





Telmanyi’s Dates 


Telmanyi, who arrived in New York on the Olympic on 
November 6, left immediately on a tour that will keep him 
out of New York until March 1. He will, however, be 
heard here in his own recital either the end of January or 
the beginning of February, also giving one in Chicago 
about the same time. 

His closely booked tour will include an appearance in 
Pittsburgh (reengaged for third continuous season), Omaha 
(second season), Minneapolis and the principal cities of 
the Middle West. He will also tour the Northwest, playing 
in Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Vancouver, etc. 

About March 1, Telmanyi will sail for England where 
he will fill a number of booked dates, among them one with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, with Koussevitzky, on 
March 10, and another at Albert Hall on March 16. 


Estelle Liebling ‘Composes Straussiana 


Estelle Liebling, known hitherto as a concert and opera 
singer, and a vocal pedagogue, now has joined the ranks of 
the composers, her first opus being a concert arrangement 
of themes by Johann Strauss, which she has written for 
and dedicated to Mme. Frieda Hempel, who sang the com- 
position successfully in Philadelphia last week, and repeated 
it at her Carnegie Hall recital here last Tuesday. Straussiana 
has been accepted for publication by Ricordi & Co., and will 
be issued very shortly. 


Victor Garwood Dead 


Prof. Victor Garwood died in Chicago on November 21, 
after a brief illness. Mr. Garwood taught at the Northwest- 
ern University School of Music for some twenty years and 
for the past thirty years had been connected with the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music as a leading piano teacher. He 
was one of the founders of the well known Cliff Dwellers’ 
Club in Chicago and was active in musical circles there. He 
was sixty-four years old, 


Imandt Recital December 1 


Robert Imandt, French violinist, will make his New 
York debut in a recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday even- 
ing, December 1. At the age of eleven, young Imandt 
entered the family of Joachim and spent the following 
years under the close guidance and intimate training of 
that great master genius. His program includes the 
Chausson Poeme with piano and organ accompaniment. 


Ola Gulledge’s Recent Dates 


Ola Gulledge, accompanist, recently appeared in concerts 
in Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md., with Yvonne 
D’Arle, soprano, and Titta Ruffo, baritone, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 





COMPOSERS 

Floy Little Bartlett 
When Daddy Was a Little Boy..... Helen Abbott Byfield, Glencoe, Ill. 
Mise Mariar.....ccccsececvenseve Helen Abbott Byfield, Glencoe, Il. 
WRONG ewan v5 es cewewGsenbets Joseph Gibson, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Marion Bauer 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute....Eva Emmet Wycoff, Keokuk, Ia 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


I ick vdesdenseuien’ Ida Geer Weller, Memphis, Jackson, Tenn, 
ee re A a, os vo nennneeks ube Ethel Dobson, New York 
Ah, Love, But a Day........... 


Gena Branscombe 


By St. Lawrence Water..Mary Mellish, Montreal, Toronto, Pittsburgh 
By St. Lawremee Water. c..cccccscccccevesess Daisy Krey, Brooklyn 
I Bring You Heartsease...............600005 Esther Dale, New York 
A Lute of Jade (Song Cycle from the Chinese). 

Beatrice MacCue, New York 


Re ad Detar: Gabe a oo 6.0 8 EER: Elbridge Sanchez, New York 


G. W. Chadwick 


ME So taicend etlee< URds Coda cbeestbeha Thelma Thelmare, New York 
Before the Dawn..... Lewis Zeidler, New York, Roselle Park, N. J 
The Maiden and the Buterfly........Alleece Sapp, Greensboro, N. C. 
H. Clough-Leighter 
BR cd: « ce ceeeawesesieviasstkaete Eva Emmet Wycoff, Keokuk, Ia 
April Blossoms........... Ida Geer Weller, Memphis, Jackson, Tenn 
DS Meate ob Bea vas usvvisisvscvceccevecess Esther Dale, New York 
Ralph Cox 
To @ BBs occ ccccvecercctececscsesos Idelle Patterson, New York 
AMPED sey icasccsasevccevecvnes Constance Balfour, Los Angeles 
The Vendor of Dreams...........0+eeseee Guido Nazzo, Pasadena 
POG s ce tbn sect ekOess bec cccvcecte Gardiner Hart, Los Angeles 
WOGW WRNGNS BW i ceccccccccccccccvsevecs Faith Cullon, New York 
Mabel W. Daniels 
The Ween cc ck cervceuness. Lydia Lipkowska, Melbourne, Australia 
The Wea s cc ececccccecccess seuedagiess Yaisy Krey, Brooklyn 
Glory and Endless Years...........ceceeeenes Daisy Krey, Brooklyn 
TRAGUEGEN ec tee cesses cccececuneueqeretbe Daisy Krey, Brooklyn 


Arthur Foote 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. 
Ida Geer Weller, Memphis, Jackson, Tenn 
Tranquility. 
Evaline Hartley, Lawrence, Kans.; Claire Maentz, Weymouth, 
fass.; Irene Wilder, N. Y 
Bintia SHO wks ec edb aeS hes vereds cece Flora Greenfield, New York 


G. A, Grant-Schaefer 


Down to the Crystal Streamlet (A la claire fontaine). 
May Peterson, Boston 
Little David (Negro Folk Song). 
Harr pasnenn Warren, Boston, Salem, Mass.; Newport, N. H 
A Little Ww eel a’Rollin' In My Heart (Old Negro Song). 
fenry Jackson Warren, Boston, Salem, Mass.; Newport, N. H 
Fhe Bay 6556 cas Crees a Ceviececdens .... William Riddle, Chicago 


Francis Hopkinson 


My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (From “THE FIRST 
AMER CAN COMPOSER,” edited and augmented by Harold Vin 
cent Milligan). 

Frieda Klink, New York; Lyda Clarke Darlington, Cincinnati 
Give Me Thy Heart (From “COLONIAL LOVE LYRICS,” edited 
and augmented by Harold Vincent Milligan) 

Lyda Clarke Darlington, Cincinnati 


E. S. Hosmer 


The Man Without a Country (Canata for 
the story by Edward Everett Hale). 
Public Schools of Laconia, N. H.; Broadway, Va.; Jameson, Mo.; 
Longford, Kans.; Cayahoga Falls, O.; La Grange, O.; Catholic 
Woman’s Club, Providence. 


Bruno Huhn 


The Divan (Song Cycle for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Baritone). 
Bruno Huhn Quartet, New York, Roselle Park, N. J. 

Tenwiettap. .ccccecccsces: Hall Van Arsdale, New York 

How Many Thousand Years Ago....Marie Stone Langston, Hartford 


Edward MacDowell 


Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine .Ida Geer Weller, Jackson, Memphis, Tenn. 
Program by The MacDowell Club, Mountain Lakes. N. J 

Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine........ és ..-Flora J. Robbie 

Witches Dance, Op. 17, No. 2; Prelude, Op. 13, No. 1; Concert 

Etude, Op. 36 (Piano)........ a el Alice Taylor 


Mixed Voices, based on 


Frances McCollin 


The Things of Everyday....Mary Webb Nicholson, Greensboro, N. C 
O Robin, Little Robin 
Evelyn Ash, Des Moines; Carrie Wood Stetson, Brockton 


Harold Vincent Milligan 
April, My April 
Alice Godillot, New York; Daisy Krey, Brooklyn; Irene Wilder, 
New York, 
You Bound Strong Sandals on My Feet (From “Lyrics by Sara Teas 
dale”) vero Franklin Baur, New York 
Beatrice. . .Alice Godillot, New York 


Irma Seydel 


Song Without Words, Bijou Minuet, Au Claire de Lune, Violin 
Frederick L. Mahn, Beach Bluff, Mass. 


Robert Huntington Terry 
The Morning Is Calling. .Ida Geer Weller, Jackson, Memphis, Tenn 


Claude Warford 


Approach of Night. 
Margaret Keyes, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Claire Maentz, Weymouth, 
Mass. 

Life’s Eestasy......... .. «Joseph Kayser, Burlington, Wis 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


Florence Newell Barbour 


Edna Fields, Brooklyn 


Where Happiness Grows...... 
Brooklyn 


Sede EAE oie acveck. cikeis« veseeteeeeesEdna Fields, 
Floy Little Bartlett 


Sweet Little Woman _o’ Mine, 
Tony Corcoran, Chicago; Isabel Doherty, Medford Hillside, Mass ; 


Warren Proctor, New York. 
Mabel W. Daniels 
GUN osc bs cccccccecees Walter J. Connor, Boston 
Daybreak............. -Florence Brunton, Boston 
Daybreak. .... ..Mabel Mulrey, Medford Hillside, Mass. 


Robert Huntington Terry 


The Sky Is Always Blue............005- Edna Fields, Brooklyn 
The Morning Is Calling........... William Brooks, New York 
(Advertisement.) 
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Melvena Passmore Enthusiastically Received 

in Germany 

Melvena Passmore, who made her first appearance at the 
Deutsches Ope rnhaus in Berlin, as Gilda in Rigoletto, fol- 
lowed up her success with a splendid performance of 
lraviata, and was then reéngaged for twenty-five guest 
performances, She will sing the entire coloratura soprano 
including besides Gilda in Rigoletto, Rosina in 


repertory, 

sarber of Seville, Lucia in Lucia, Queen of the Night in 
Phe Magic Flute and Martha in Martha, and is to create 
everal new roles, She has also appeared in a number of 


symphony concerts in other cities, meeting with phenomenal 
uccess as the appended notices testify. She has just re 
peated her Berlin success in Budapest, and negotiations are 
in progress for appearances in Italy, 
Miss Passmore is an American product, having studied 
with Oscar Saenger, who has assisted so many American 
artists to fame and success, On her return to the States in 
January, Miss Passmore will be under the management of 
Arthur Judson, who has booked her for a concert tour. 
Following are some of her press comments: 


Chicago Civic Opera Company, was 


Melvena Passmore, from the 
arias, the Contanza aria 


the soloist The artist sang two coloratura 


from Il Seraglio, and Violetta from Traviata After the audience 
had established the fact that after all things are somewhat different 
merica, it was kept spellbound by Passmore’s performance. <A 


coloratura singer with such a splendid tone production, marvellous 





MELVENA PASSMORE 


Mozart himself 
his difficult 


ease and perfect technic, one does not hear often 


ould not have wished for a better execution of runs 
The softest pianissimos in all registers, and brilliant, crystal-like 
steady high notes, made a great impression. Then, too, wonderful 
breath control amazed her hearers, The audience was very enthusi- 
istic, recalling the singer over and over again until she had to re- 
peat the Traviata aria Rostocker, Anzeiger, 


(Symphony concert) 
Mecklenberg, Germany, October 24, 1923, 


The soloist of the evening was Melvena Passmore of the Chicago 


Civic Opera Company She showed what singing really is; what 
tone production means; what good diction should be and what a 
wonderful instrument the voice is to express passion when fully 
under control of the artist. The coloratura aria of Contanza from 
I! Seraglio, and Violetta from Traviata, showed the masterly technic 


because of the dramatic 


of the artist and created an enthusiasm 
interpretation of the immense dynamic gradation. The audience 
went wild with enthusiasm.Rostocker Volks Zeitung, October 21, 
1923 

Melvena Passmore, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, sang 
Gilda and gave a splendid performance. One does not often find 


Gildas with such large and healthy voices. Musically and histrionically, 
Miss Passmore was satisfactory Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, September 

1923 

Miss Passmore was an excellent Gilda and sang in Italian with real 
Italian temperament The successful guest artist created a sensation 
with her voice of splendid schooling, good quality, and great carrying 
power,—Berlinger Tageblatt, September 11, 1923 

rhe tall, slender blonde, Me'vena Passmore, knows her Verdi very 
well, She has a beautiful coloratura soprano voice, and always suc- 
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ceeds in oe oop J iv? Picken notes with ease.—Berlinger Abend 


Zeitung, October 1 





The guest artist of the evening, Melvena Passmore, sang Gilda. 
She is a singer of considerable parts. Her appearance never fails 
to win her audience at once. She is blonde eat graceful, sings soul- 
fully, and very remarkable is her surety of technic and excellent 
style,—Vossiche Zeitung, September 11, 1923, 


The Gilda was Melvena Passmore of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. She sang in Italian, and has a remarkable high voice of good 
qua ity and range, a good trill, and she makes a spouienty of the 
messa da yoce.—Berliner Zeitung, September 11, 1923. 


Gesa de Kresz Wins Toronto 


Gesa de Kresz, Hungarian violinist, gave a brilliant con- 
cert in Toronto on October 30, and received such splendid 
criticisms from the local press that it seems worth while 
to quote a few excerpts from them, with apologies for not 
quoting them in full, for although they are worth it, space 
forbids: 

A program that contains two such concertos as the Kreutzer of 
Beethoven and the Tschaikowsky with a group of Paganini and Brahms 
and a rhapsody of men. and three encores would ordinarily be 
enough to settle the fate of the biggest visiting artists—among which 
Mr. de Kresz takes rank, He played his program magnificently and 
he achieved an encore finale that is seldom surpassed by any but 
Kre sler and Elman; and so far as my memory goes neither of these 
ever played two such concertcs in one program. 

Mr. de Kresz suggests vividly two other living artists, Jacques 
Thibaud and Carl kiesch. His sense of beauty is as fine as that of 
the former . his emotive technic as great as the latter. 

Beauty, above all, in the singing tone, marks Kresz’ best work, In 
all his cantilena work there is never a tone that is not chastened, 
brilliant and tender; he phrases superbly; his bow arm has a wonder- 
ful are of expression. He enfuses into his tone a reserve of vitality 
that keeps it greatly alive. He refines the tone without dvitalizing 
it. He creates the detached, floating tone that seldom or never sug- 
gests that the hairs of the bow are biting the strings. He never 
chastises the strings. Though his mien is that of an intellectual, he 
weaves about himself a certain magical aura that does much to give 
atmosphere to his work.—-The Toronto Daily Star. 


Gesa de Kresz, the latest accession to the ranks of our resident 
violinists, was given a demonstrative reception last night at Massey 
Hall, the occasion being his introduction to the Toronto public. There 
were more than 2,500 presons present, who testified their appreciation 
and enjoyment in his playing by recalls and encores after each of his 
ay po numbers. He excelled in the exacting Tschaikowsky concerto 
in D major with its elaborate cadenza, in which it seemed that he 
speee every conceivable species of executive difficulty.—Toronto 
Globe. 


American-National Orchestra’s First Concert 


The American-National Orchestra, the only symphonic 
organization in America made up entirely of native-born 
professional musicians and directed by an American-born 
conductor, will open its first series of subscription concerts on 
Wedneday evening, December 5, in Aeolian Hall. 

Howard Barlow, conductor, will present three American 
composition on the opening program—James P. Dunn’s 
Overture on Negro Themes, Lewis M. Isaacs’ Beyond the 
Mountain Line, and Edward MacDowell’s A Minor Con- 
certo, played by Lyell Barber, a young American pianist, 
who has been heard here in recital. In addition to these 
three native compositions the new orchestra will be heard 
in the Cesar Franck symphony in D minor, 


Chamlee Busy at the Metropolitan 


Mario Chamlee is a busy man these opening wecks at 
the Metropolitan Opera. Beside learning three new works 
which he is to sing during the season, he sang two of his 
old parts during the second week—Win-San-Lui in L’Ora- 
colo and Alfredo in Traviata—and was in admirable voice 
on both occasions, At the Saturday matinee of the third 
week he appeared in the first of his new parts, singing 
Dimitri in Boris Godunoff. The two other new characters 
which he is to undertake during the year at the Metropolitan 
are Vasco de Gama in L’Africana and the chief tenor part 
in Riccitelli I Compagnacci. 





Elsie Janis to Appear for Stony-Wold 
Sanatorium 


Elsie Janis has been engaged to give a benefit performance 
for the Stony-Wold Sanatorium at the Globe Theater, New 
York City, Sunday evening, December 9. On this occasion 
Miss Janis will have assisting her Rudolph Bochco, violinist ; 
Walter Verne, baritone and Lester Hodges, pianist. 


Olga Steeb in New York Recital 


Olga Steeb, who has played all over this country and 
who is particularly prominent on the Pacific Coast, returns 
to give a recital at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of De- 
cember 6. Immediately after this concert Miss Steeb leaves 
for a transcontinental tour with the Griffes Group of which, 
together with Edna Thomas, mezzo contralto, and Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violinist, she is a member 


Brooklyn Chaminade Club to Hear Althouse 


Paul Althouse will appear as soloist with the Brooklyn 
Chaminade Club at the Academy of Music on Decem- 
ber 12. The tenor will make two appearances on the 
program, singing an operatic aria and several of the 
selections that were particularly encored at his recent 
New York recital at Carnegie Hall, including songs in 
English by American composers. 


Clarence Nice Condinaiiia San Carlo Opera 

Clarence C. Nice, teacher of singing, voice building, 
coaching and directing was in Boston last week with the 
San Carlo Opera Company, conducting I] Trovatore, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Pagliacci, and Hansel and Gretel. November 
30 and December 1 he will conduct {performances in 
Washington, D, C. 


Mary Mellish on Tour 


Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is now on a western concert tour. This month she 
will sing. in Denver, Colo.; Ft. Collins, Colo.; a 
Wyo; Greeley, Colo. ; Tempe, Ariz.; Trinidad, Col. ; 
Vegas, N. M., and Ft. Morgan, Colo. 


Sundelius in California 
Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan soprano, has finished 
her concert tour of the Northwest and now is appearing in 
California in a series of recitals in that State, including 
performances in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From November 29 to December 13 





Althouse, Paul: 

Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 4, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 12. 
Arendt, Else Harthan: 

Chicago, Til., Dee. 13. 
Bacon, Katherine: 

Stamford, Conn., Dec. 11. 
Baer, Louise: 

Scranton, Pa., Noy. 29. 
Bauer, Harold: 

Baltimore, Md., Dec, 4 

lvé, Emma: 

Providence, R. I., Dec. 2. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., Dec. 7. 

Brookhaven, Miss., Dec. 11. 
Carreras, Maria: 


Cleveland, O., Noy. 29-30, 
Cottlow, Augusta: 

Chicago, Il., Dec. 11. 
Coxe, Calvin: 

Hackensack, N, J., Dec. 2, 


Dale, Esther: 
isaitimore, Md., Dec. 4 
De Horvath, Cecile: 
Lindsborg, Kan,., Dec. 3. 
Ft. Worth, Tex., Dec. 6, 
iochom. Miss., Dec. 10. 
eridian, Miss., Dee. 11. 


Blue Mountain, Miss., Dec. 13. 


Dilling, Mildred: 
Springfield, Ill., Dee. 2. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Hackensack, N. J. Dec. 2. 
Federlein, Gottfried H.: 
Montclair N. J.. Dee. 2. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 4. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 
Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 29. 
Duluth, Minn., Nov. moo 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dee. 2, 
Kenosha, Wis., Dec. 3. 
Red Wing, Minn., Dee. 4. 
Mankato, Minn., Dec. 5. 
Grinnell, Ia., Dec. 7. 
Indianapolis, Ind,, Dec. 9. 
Louisville, Ky., Dec, 10. 
Cincinnati, O., Dec. 11. 
Danville, Ill., Dee. 13. 
Fuson, Thomas: 
Greenville, By Go Dec. 13. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Dec. 2. 
Gardner, Samuel: 
Willimantic, Conn., Dec. 13. 
Gerhardt, Elena: 
Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 7. 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 10. 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 12. 
Giannini, Dusoli 
Spartanburg, S. C., Dec. 3. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 11. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec, 12. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 13. 
Gordon, Jacques: 
Jackson, Mich., m 
Pontiac, Mich., Dec. 5. 
Beloit, Wis., Dec. 12. 
Michigan City, Ind., Dec. 13. 
Gutman, Elizabeth : 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 8 
Hackett, Arthur: 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 9. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 13. 
Hayden, Ethyl: 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. Pa 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 9 
Willimantic, Conn., Dec. 13. 
Hempel, Frieda: 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 2. 
Chicago, Ill., Dee. 5. 
Mliwaukee, Wis., Dec, 7. 
Toronto, Canada, Dec. 10. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec, 13. 
Hess, Myra: 
Montreal, Canada, Nov. 29. 
Holyoke, Mass., Dec, 6. 
Hofmann, Josef: 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 2. 
Springfield, Mo., Dec. 4. 
Tulsa, Okla., 





Oklahoma City, “Okla, Dec. 7, 


Howell, Dicie: 
Cincinnati, O., Dec. 6 
Hamilton, O., Dec. 7. 
Cincinnati, O., Dec. 8, 

Jess, Grace Wood: 
Jacksonville, Ill., Dec. 3. 

Johnson, Edward: 

London, Ontario, wey, 29. 
Shamokin, Pa., 
Toronto, Canada, Dee. 6. 

Korb, May: 
Lehighton, Pa., Nov. 29, 
Easton, Pa., Nov. 30. 
Union Hill, N. J., Dec. 12. 

Kremer, Isa: 

Detroit, Mich., Dec. 2. 

Leginska, Ethel: 

Scranton, Pa., Nov., 29. 
Providence, R. L, Dec. 11. 

Lent, Sylvia: 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 3. 

Levitzki, Mischa: 
Montreal, Canada, Dec. 6. 
cuicage, Ill., Dec. 9 

ringfield, 0., Dec. 11. 

Ladi kar, Pavel: 

St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 13. 

Maier, Guy: 
Greeley, Col., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Nov, 29. 
Dec. 4. 





St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 6, 
Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 8. 
Jowa City, Ia., Dec. 10. 
Keokuk, la., Dee. 12, 
McQuhae, Allen: 
Mansfield, O., Dec. 3. 
Cleveland, O., Dec. 5. 
Mellish, Mary: 
Greeley, Col., Noy. 29, 
Miller, Marie: 
Briarcliff, N. Nov. 30, 
Milligan, io, 
Des Moines, la., Dec. 12, 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 
Bloomington, Ind., Dec. 2. 
Murphy, Lambert: 
Oakland, Cal., Dec. 6, 
Nevin, Olive: 
Des Moines, Ja., Dec. 12. 
Nikisch, Mitja: 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 
Milton, Mass., Dec. is, 
Onegin, Sigrid: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 30. 
Shamokin, Pa., Dec. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 6. 
Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 8. 
lowa City, Ia., Dec, 10. 
Keokuk, Ia,, Dec. 12. 
Polah, Andre: 
Ridgewood, N. J., Dec. 7. 
Powell, John: 
Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 1, 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 9. 
Rosenthal, Moriz. 
Detroit, Mich., Nov, 29-30. 
Columbus, Mo., Dec 3. 
Topeka, Kan., Dec. 5. 
Samaroff, Olga: 

Philadelphia, Pa., *Dec. 4. 
Washington, D. C., Dee. 5. 
San Carlo Opera Company: 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 29- 

1, 


as 6. 


Rochester, N » 
Pittsburgh, ‘a 
Shawn, Ted: 
Anderson, Ind,, Nov. 29. 
Marion, Ind., Nov. 30, 
Hamilton, O., Dec. 1 
Alliance, O., Dec, 3. 
Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 4. 


Dec. 10-13. 





Morgantown, W. Va., Dec. 5. 
Cumberland, Md., Dec. 6. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 7. 


New Philadelphia, O., Dec. 8. 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Dec. 10. 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Dec. 11. 
Lexington, Ky., Dec. 12. 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 13. 
Smith, Ethelynde: 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Dec. 3. 
Tasmeges, Ala., Dec. 8. 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 10. 
Sumter, S. c. » Dec. 12. 
Sousa’s Band: 
Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 29. 


Oskaloosa, Ia., Nov. 30. 
(Matinee) 

Ottumwa, Ia., Nov. 30. 
(Night) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 1. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 2. 

Lawrence, Kan., Dec. 3. 
(Matinee) 

Topeka, Kan., Dec. 3. 

(Night) 


Emporia, Kan., Dec. 4. 
Wichita, Kan., Dec. 5. 
Hutchinson, Kan., Dec. 6. 
Pueblo, Coi., Dec. 
Denver, Col. Dec. 8. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Dec. 9. 


(Matinee) 

Fort Collins, Col., Dec. 10. 
(Matinee) 

Greeley, eee Dec. 10. 
(Night) 


Colorado Springs, Col., Dee. 11 

Grand Junction, Col., Dec. 12. 

Salt reg City, Utah, Dec, 13. 
Spalding, Albert: 

Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 30- 


Dec. 1. 
Bakersfield, Cal., Dec. 3. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 11. 
Squires, Marjorie: 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2. 
St. Denis, Ruth: 
Anderson, Ind., Nov. 29, 
Marion, Ind., Nov. 30. 
Hamilton, O., Dec. 1. 
Alhance, O., Dec. 3. 
Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 4. 
Morgantown, W. Va., Dec. 5. 
Cumberland, Md., — » 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New Philadelphia, 1S: I 8. 
Clarksburg, . Va., Dec. 10. 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Dec. 11. 
Lexington, Ky., Dec. 12. 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 13. 
Stralia, Elsa: 
St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 13. 
Swain, Edward: 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 13. 
Thomas, John Charles: 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 11. 
Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Hamilton, pa Dec. 6. 
Wright, 


Greenville, S . Dec. 


Prominent Artists at Great Northern 


Chaliapin has returned to New York for the opera sea- 
son and is again occupying his apartment at the Great 


Northern Hotél. 


Other artists at the hotel are: 


Claire 


Dux, soprano; Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, and Theodore 
Koenemann, composer and pianist. 


Edward Johnson Continues Busy 


Edward Johnson continues. busil 
ber 27 he sang in Chica ago and 
arrar, 

December 1 he will cont performances in 


Ontario, with Geraldine 
30 and 


on tour. On Novem- 
ed 29 in London, 
30 he appears 


Onegin and on December 6 in Toronto. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
where else in the world of music today—undoubtedly so rich 
in adventurous spirits, in the smaller feats of witticism, not 
to say impertinence—is to be found the match of Elgar's 
high generosity of poetic eloquence and truly personal 
emotion. 
ANp THE ALPINE SYMPHONY, 

It was not found in Richard Strauss’ Alpine Symphony. 
This work, which I suppose New York has long known, was 
introduced to us only the other day by a gifted young 
Australian conductor, Aylmer Buesst, a pupil of Nikisch, 
who has done good work here with the British National 
Opera Company. I do not know what impression the work 
made on your public. Frankly, it seemed here to be simply 
deplorable. Strauss is on the whole popular in London, 
though disparaged at the moment by the “intellectuals.” One, 
however, needs to be a quite exceptional Straussian to swal- 
low this symphony. Its banality indeed does surely approach 
the farcical. In English provincial towns there is sometimes 
to be heard an entertainment designed by unscrupulous organ- 
ists for the simple-witted—do you know anything of the 
sort?—it takes the form of a quasi-improvisation depicting 
a storm among the hills, followed by a calm only disturbed 
by Sabbath evening bells. An unmusical audience often 
appears to find pleasure in relating musical sounds to a known 
concrete reality, in lieu of the musician's interest in a purely 
tonal thought and construction. The musical material in the 
Alpine Symphony, and its ordering, seemed so negligible that 
one could see nothing in the work but an orchestra equivalent 
of the provincial organist’s storm-piece. 

GIESEKING AND SOME AMERICANS, 

Sir Henry Wood introduced to us without success examples 
of two less-known German composers, Hindemith and 
Schreker. But Germany has sent us a truly distinguished 
pianist, Walter Gieseking, whom we were delighted to wel- 
come. His way is his own. He might play like a virtuoso, 
but he chooses to play like a scholar. His art is exquisitely 
analytical. If it lacks anything it is spontaneity. He rather 
borrows the air of a museum curator delicately exhibiting to 
a favored visitor some peculiarly fragile object of art. But 
wherever there is a cultivated musical public Mr. Gieseking 
will be honored. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Another distinguished pianist here has been the American, 
Ernest Schelling, who is giving three concerts with orchestra. 
His faultless technical gifts were at once acclaimed. In 
Liszt’s E flat concerto, at his first concert the audience was 
swept away by his brilliance. At his second, he did all that 
could be done for Paderewski’s A minor concerto. There 
have been a number of Americans successful here. John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, was one of the first concert-givers 
of this season. Too seldom do we hear a singer of such 
charming quality and accomplishment. He charms us so that 
we listen to him even when he chooses to sing to us songs 
unworthy of that delightful voice. Martha Baird, pianist, 
who is said to come from California, quickly made riends 
with all the enlightened. This was musicianly piano-playing. 
It was hard to say why, but as she played one listened with 
the interest given to a good conversationalist—well-known 
turns of phrase took on a personal tone, they had a lively 
meaning for her, and she passed on the sense of it to us. 
The De Reszke Singers are a quartet of young American 
pupils (men) of the Polish tenor, who have been singing a 

good deal in London lately. At their Wi igmore Hall concert 
pe introduced arrangements for men’s voices of some of 
our Tudor composers’ pieces, made by Sir Richard Terry; 
and also part-songs of Bins John Ireland and Cyril Scott. 
Individually, their voices are remarkably good, and they are 
already popular here. They still have some amount of work 
to do to achieve a faultless ensemble. 

Covent Garden is not to open until after Christmas. Opera 
in London is nothing to boast about—especially to Amer- 
icans! But Rutland Boughton’s The Immortal Hour, at the 
Regent Theatre, represents that branch of music, and is a 
little work of true spontaneity and charm that may be recom- 
mended to the discriminating. It is a great popular favorite 
in London. Last winter it ran for several months, and now 
has been revived by Barry Jackson (one of the very few 
wealthy Englishmen who take any interest in the arts, or at 
least in _prXctically helping them on), in the very prettiest 
taste. The Beggar’s Opera still runs on (it has been running 
now since 1920). And at the Old Vic, opera is produced for 
the humblest folk—and, upon my word, produced in a way 
that can be enjoyed. Perhaps you would not think it possible 
to play Tristan with an orchestra of twenty-five? Their 
English pieces this season have been Ethel Smyth’s The 
Boatswain's Mate, and Nicholas Gatty's Prince Ferelon. 

Ricuarp Cape. 





Lecture at Master Institute 


The Master Institute of United Arts held its first 
special lecture on November 14, when Nicola A. Mon- 
tani gave a talk on Sources of Modern Music, assisted 
by Elizabeth Sherwood Montani, soprano. The lecture 
was opened with a brief talk by Louis L. Horch, presi- 
dent of the Master Institute, who summed up the prin- 
ciples of the Master institute, showing how the essence 
of all arts is one, and how they all drew from the same 
source. In introducing Mr. Montani he spoke of the 
latter's missionary work for the old masters in America 
through his leadership of the Palestrina Choir and in the 
Society of St. Gregory. Mr. Montani in his talk stressed 
the great debt of modern writers to the past. Drawing 
from his vast knowledge of the Gregorian chants and 
old masters he demonstrated that the great freedom of 
expression now sought for by the modern reached its 
loftiest heights in the earliest works. He indicated the 
parallel of theme and material found in some of the 
present day works and the old masters. Mme. Montani 
illustrated the lecture with some exquisite examples of 
the old chants as well as a few modern adaptations. As 
this was the first lecture held at the new home of the 
Master Institute, many visitors welcomed the occasion 
to see the new building and to view the art collections, 
which include some of the finest examples of the old 
and modern masters. 


Mana-Zucca Concert at Ampico Studios 


An audience that filled the Ampico concert room in the 
Knabe building, Thursday evening, November 22, heard an 
excellent program given by Mana-Zucca, assisted by Frances 
Gottlieb, soprano; Rea Stella, contralto; George Morgan, 
baritone, and Vladimir Graffman, violinist. 

The program consisted entirely of Mana- Zucca’s own 
compositions and all the piano solos and accompaniments 
were played by this popular young American composer her- 
self, either in person or in her Ampico recordings. Her 
Valse Brilliante, which is just what the title indicates, a 
brilliant, fascinating waltz, was played by herself alternating 
with her recording of it, and it drew forth particularly 
enthusiastic applause and an encore. Some of the numbers 
which have already proved conce rt successes, being sung by 
many well known artists, were: If Flowers Could Speak, 
Rachem, Old Mill's Grist, Nichavo, Spring Came With You, 
Mother Dear, and I Love Life. The Cry of the Woman 
had its first hearing here and it was well received. 

Mana-Zucca is interesting both as a pianist and a com- 
poser, and the soloists who assisted her were artists who 
interpreted the numbers in a manner that gave decided en- 
joyment to the audience. 


Miinz’ Kansas City Appearance Postponed 

Instead of appearing as soloist with the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra on December 6 as originally an- 
nounced, Mieczyslaw Miinz will play his engagemeat 
there on December 23 after his appearance in St. Louis 
and Philadelphia. 


Lena Stein-Schneider’s Composition Concert 
Lena Stein-Schneider, German composer, who has re- 
cently come to this country, will give a concert of her own 
compositions at Steinway Hall, on the evening of December 


4. Mme. Stein-Schneider, who will play the accompani- 
ments, will have the assistance of Marcella Roessler and 
George Meader, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Jo- 
seph Fuchs, violinist, and | Miss Lovell, soprano. 


American Works Presented by Washington 
Heights Club 


At the studios of the Washington Heights Musical Club 
on the evening of November 20, a large audience enjoyed 
the presentation of original compositions written and played 
by several young Americans whose brilliant talents are 
worthily encouraged in this practical manner. The pro- 
gram consisted of choral variations for two pianos by Charles 
Haubiel, a —— for four sopranos by the same composer, 
—_ by Jane Cathcart, violin and piano pieces by Elliott 
Grifhs. 

Haubiel, in his choral variations and fugue for two pianos, 
played by Leopold Damrosch Mannes and the composer, 
proved himself to be a master of technic and form, but left 
himself little enough room for the display of his inventive 
ability. This was brought to light in a more convincing 
manner in the requie * = four sopranos—Mrs. Harold B. 
Mason, Regina Kahl, Florence Morey and Ruth Bar- 
rett. This is really a wath work and deserves to be per- 
formed often enough to become familiar to the public. It 
is sure to be a popular success if it gets a chance 

Miss Cathcart’s songs were put on at the last moment by 
demand of members of the club, after Miss Cathcart had 
very modestly left her own name off of the program. They 
were Who Will Walk a Mile with Me, to verses by Henry 
Van Dyke; A Song in Spring, to verses by Thomas Jones ; 
and There is No Friend Like an Old Friend (anonymous). 
To these words Miss Cathcart has set tunes that prove 
her to be a real melodist. So charming are they, especially 
the last named, that one might easily suppose them to be 
based upon folk songs. They were sung by Ethel Grow 
with vision and feeling, her warm contralto lending itself 
well to the simple lines of beauty the composer has penned. 

Elliott Griffis accompanied Ruth Kemper in a set of his 
own violin compositions, the last of which, a Idyl, 
proved to be impressive, quaint and original. Mr. Griffis 
played his sonata for piano much superior to the violin 
pieces. It is a fine work of which Americans will be proud 
when they get to know it. The atmosphere is somewhat 
modern, lying somewhere between Debussy, the Norwegians 
and our own MacDowell. The Three Studies, Nocturne 
and Arabesque are in the same vein, and prove Griffis to be 
a composer of real merit. 

All of the composers as well as the interpreting artists 
were warmly received, and the audience evidently thor 
oughly enjoyed this evening of Americanism. 


Risler’s Debut December 21 


Owing to an oversight, the date of the New York debut 
of Edouard Risler, the great French pianist, was announced 
in a prominent musical journal for December 15th. The 
correct date is Friday evening, December 21. 

Announceme nt of Risler’s coming to America has brought 
forth expressions of keen pleasure from noted musicians and 
patrons of music who have for some time been well ac- 
quainted with Ris!er’s great abilities as one of the Pianistic 
masters of today. Many attempts have been made in the 
past few years to arrange for an American tour for this 
great pianist, but ow:ng to the great demand for Risler on 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








OLGA WARREN 


SOPRANO 
Boston Recital at Steinert Hall 
Tuesday Evening, December 4th, at 8.30 
Berthe Van den Berg at the Piano 
Latest Unqualified Success 
NEW YORK 
“Big and real success.” “Musicianly interpretation.” 
“Affected her audience pow- “An artist of unusual attain” 
erfully.” ments.’ 
Mme. Warren uses the Mason & Hamlin Piano. 
Personal Representative: 
Frederic Warren 
370 Central Park West, New York City 


Boston Management: 
A. H. Handley 
160 Boylston Street 





LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 
Assisted by 


LUCIEN SCHMIT 
"Cellist 
AEOLIAN HALL 

MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 10th 


AT 8:15 O'CLOCK | 








Program 
Star Vicino... ‘ Salvator Rosa 
Pastorale Veracins 
Queen of Night (From Magic Flute) Mozart 


LLIAN CROXTON 


Menestrel........ ‘ Gla 
Gabri el Faure 


ounot 


Chant du 


lute oblig ato by J. Henri Bove) | 
LI | 

} 
Apres un Reve......... | 


Intermezzo (from the Concert Ed. Lalo | 
LUCIE N ‘Se HMI } 
My Lovely Celia.........0++: oes George Monro | 
Come Unto These Yellow Sands. . ‘Frank La Forge 
Estrellita .... ‘ M. M. Ponce 
Chanson Provenc cale Dell Acqua 


itv AN CROXTON 


Elegie a Gabriel Faure 

Tre Giorni (from “Nina”). Pergolese 

Al'egro roe, Saint Saéns 
LUCIEN SCHMITT 

Sunrise Wekerlin 


Carniv: al of Venice ‘(Flute obligato by J. Henri Bove). . Benedict 


W; sila Gol le at the piano, Steinway Piano Used 


Tickets At Box Office or 


Mesapeneat: Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 


’Phone: Vanderbilt 7196 

















the Continent and in South America, it has been impossible 
until this year to bring about this much desired event 

Of all the pianistic giants of this generation, Risler is 
perhaps the only one who has never before visited North 
America. For many years he has been known in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Spain, England and South America 
as “Risler the Great.” In Germany they have gone back to 
the days of Von Bulow to find some one comparable to 
Risler’s pianistic calibre which belongs to the school of the 
hero’s, of lofty statue and of profound depth. In technical 
equipment and style Risler has been compared by Lalo, th 
great European critic, to both Rubinstein and Liszt 

While Risler has perhaps earned his greatest reputation 
by the playing of his remarkable cycles of Beethoven recitals 
he is equally famous as an interpreter of other classics and 
the composers of the modern school as well 


Michigan Music Memory Contest 


Although the music memory contest has swept the en 


tire country, in no state has the result been more satis 
factory or the scope broader than in Michigan. 
Chrough the progressive insight of Thomas FE. John 


son, state superintendent of schools in Michigan, co 
operating with the Michigan Federation of Music Clubs. 
a music memory bulletin has been broadcasted to ever) 
school in the State 

The state contest will be held at Lansing, Mich., on 
the afternoon of April 16, during the convention of the 
Michigan Federation of Music Clubs. The Federation 
is proud to announce that through the courtesy of the 
Detroit Symphony Society and the energy of the Matinee 
Musicale of Lansing, this final contest concert will be 
presented by the Detroit Symphony Society directed 
by Victor Kolar. 

The success of this project has been possible through 
the efforts of John W. Beattie, supervisor of Musi 
Grand neg and member of the National Council of 
Supervisors; Edith Rhetts, educational director of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. E. |, Ottoway 
president of the Michigan Federation of Music Clubs, 
national chairman of public school music, National Fed. 
eration of Music Clubs, cooperatine with the State Dx 
partment of Public Instruction 
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VAN EMDEN 


First New York Recital of Senses Tuesday Afternoon, January ae 1924 


Exctusive Management: DANIEL MAYER - o 


----S OPRAN O---- 


“ . . . 
A yoice of utterly bewitching beauty.” 
— Copenhagen National Tidende. 


European Tour October--December 
Available in America January to April 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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\ singer without restraint is a horse without a 


bridle. 
music is, 


Cheer 


A bright exchange says: “The better 
the longer it will wait for general recognition.” 
up, Schonberg; Satie, | Casella, and Ornstein. 


a cbceiaie 

“Fame is a brief season,” says the evening paper 
philosopher, “in the spotlight under the eyes of 
people who will follow the spotlight when it moves 
to another.” 


The Swedish Ballet sia its first American ap- 
pearance at the Century Theater on Monday evening 
of this week. A detailed notice of it must be post- 
poned until next week. For the moment be it said 
that there is not much Swedish nor much ballet about 
it; it is mostly French and pantomine. It showed 
something new in the latter art and, from a musical 
standpoint, introduced many works of Les Six never 


heard here before. 
@ 


Morris Gest has brought the Moscow Art Theater 
hack, and its players are again displaying their mag- 
nificent art at the Jolson Theater. No opera habitué 
can witness one of these performances without think- 
ing to himself what opera would be if presented by 
a company of such universal individual excellence 
and astonishing perfection of ensemble. And then 
comes the counterthought: What would these mag- 
nificent actors do if they were interrupted by the 
delays in action, caused by the music, that opera sing- 
ers constantly have to contend with? Further, is 
not the star system more or less ineradicable as far 
as opera is concerned, on account of the nature of 
most librettos, in which one or two parts must of 
necessity stand out? 





Piatemen 

It would be extremely unfortunate if anything 
should happen to disturb Siegfried Wagner’s coming 
visit to America and endanger its success. The son 
of the great Richard has never been in this country 
before and there is doubtless great interest in him 
for his father’s sake. It is to be feared that his 
manager went ahead with more zeal than discretion, 
for a number of the orchestras which were an- 
nounced for a Wagner concert in his recent adver- 
tisement have written to the MusicaL Courzer deny- 
ing that any arrangements have been made with them 
for such an affair. The latest is the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, a letter from the manager appearing in an- 
other column. The Musica Courter hereby invites 
Manager Daiber to come out into the open with a 
straightforward statement as to the exact status of 
the plans for Siegfried Wagner’s tour. (This office 
has been repeatedly asked if it is sure that Wagner 
is coming at all.) Manager Daiber will be given all 
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the space he wishes for any authenticated statements 
he wishes to make; and it will be to his own ad- 
vantage to make stich statements, for the repudiation 
of his advertisement, already made by several orches- 


tras, has cast a shadow on the whole affair. 
epntinenliiaabbiia ih 


As already announced, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs has organized a new department for 
American opera production, under the direction of 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley and Ralph Lyford. Mr. 
Lyford writes that whatever operas are produced 
will be handled according to the highest ideals of 
grand opera, employing the best artists, an orchestra 
of at least fifty-five professionals, a chorus of at 
least sixty, and a ballet of twenty-four. The works 
will be correctly mounted and costumed, while a 
widely disseminated campaign of publicity and propa- 
ganda will insure a social as well as artistic event. 
The enterprise will be supported by extensive com- 
mittees of business men in each of several mid- 
western cities where repetition performances will be 
given. Only bona-fide American works will be given, 
employing American artists, chorus, ballet, orchestra 
and conductor. 

That is a move in the right direction and deserves 
the support of every American. 

leit 


RADI—OH! 


Personally, we are about to put in an order for 
a storm cellar, Last Monday morning, after a Sun- 
day that boasted no less than seven concerts and 
recitals, we opened the first newspaper of the week 
to be confronted with the awful news that concerts 
are no longer to be local, district, State or national, 
but international. Good Americans, seated Sunday 
evening in Garden City, L. 1., Chatham, Mass., and 
Tarrytown, N., Y., listened unashamed to a gentleman 
playing the piano in Liverpool, England ; other good 
Americans at Quincy, Mass., heard in its naked en- 
tirety a tenor solo broadcasted by 2LO, which, my 
dears, is nothing less than the official British station 
at London. It seems, though, that the whole British 
program was only another bit of revenge for that 
little affair way back in ’76; we have been sending 
programs for a long time that they have had to listen 
to, but it was not until last Sunday night that they 
got even, for the dear fellows have to sit up until 
3 a. m., so we may hear it about 10 p. m., whereas 
when we send them our evening concerts, they get 
over there so late that (lucky chaps!) nobody is 
disturbed unless he sits up especially for the sake of 
being disturbed. What bright lad was it who re- 
marked that the radio is a marvelous thing, the only 
trouble being that there never is anything on it worth 
listening to? Anyway, our storm cellar is in process 


of construction. 
ques -——®@- —— 


DAMAGED PUCCINI 

A cable despatch from Milan, Italy, last week 
stated that Giacomo Puccini had won his suit against 
Ricordi in which he complained that his dignity and 
artistic personality had been injured by the publica- 
tion of a fox trot containing an excerpt from his 
opera, Madame Butterfly. The Ricordi company 
was condemned to pay damages, the amount of which 
was to be fixed at a separate sitting, and also to pay 
two-thirds of the court costs. 

It is peculiar, by the way, that Puccini sued the 
Milan house of Ricordi, for it is the New York 
house, a separate corporation, that published the jazz 
arrangement which injured Puccini’s feelings. And 
the fact that Puccini should bring suit against the 
American representatives of his publishers for turn- 
ing some of his music into jazz is rather amusing. 
Evidently Puccini does not know America. If he 
did, he would realize that there have been no moral 
and artistic damages. America thinks no less of 
Puccini because his tunes have been jazzed. In fact, 
if Puccini had done the jazzing himself, America 
would have admired him all the more for his clever- 
ness and good humor. As for royalties, those, of 
course, will be paid Puccini by his publishers in due 
course, if they have not already been paid, as there 
was no intention of unauthorized borrowing on the 
part of the publishers. 

What actually happened is this: the American 
house of Ricordi, weary of eternal suits against other 
publishers who borrowed the Puccini tunes for their 
jazz publications, discovered that they could best pro- 
tect themselves and Puccini by publishing themselves 
a fox trot based upon Puccini. It was a highly 
artistic arrangement as such things go, and con- 
formed as nearly as possible to the original. We all 
remember it, though like all such things it is less 
often heard now than when first published. It was 
very good, and certainly did Puccini no harm— 
though we often wondered how the Puccini tunes 
could be used, until we discovered that it came from 
the house of Ricordi, authorized publisher of his 
works, 
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THE FEDERATION 


Too much cannot be said for the splendid 
work that is being done by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Not content with the 
organization of new clubs, the propagation of 
American music performed by American artists, 
and the giving of many prizes for successful 
musical endeavor, the Federation is now also 
taking in hand the education of its members in- 
dividually and collectively by encouraging the 
use of a regular course of study prepared and 
edited by Karl W. Gehrkens, Clarence G. 
Hamilton, Edgar Stillman Kelley and William 
Arms Fisher. A Manual of Instruction as to the 
best way of using the course in the study sections 
of clubs is in preparation by the chairman, Mrs. 
Frank A. Seiberling of Philadelphia. 

As the prospectus which has been issued by 
the Federation says: 

“During the past decade or two the number 
of published books on musical topics has been 
unprecedented, but many of these works are 
bulky and expensive and do not lend themselves 
readily to a definite course of study for music 
clubs covering a period of years. A consistent, 
logical course can only be secured by a series 
of correlated books prepared by a group of ex- 
perienced authors to fit a definite scheme. 

“For popular use such books must be both 
compact and readable; more in the nature of a 
guide or introduction than an exhaustive pres- 
entation of the subject. 

“An analysis of the yearbooks of many clubs 
shows that more clubs give an average of eight 
sessions a season to topical study than any other 
number, this has therefore been chosen for the 
number of topics or chapters in each study book. 

“Each chapter in each volume is to be devoted 
to a single topic, and give at its close an ample 
list of references to other books for collateral 
reading, also a list of test questions for review. 

“Each chapter is to be enriched as far as 
feasible by adequate pictorial and musical illus- 
trations, and so far as possible each chapter will 
also give a list of talking-machine records and 
player-rolls that illustrate the text. 

“Therefore each book will present the essen- 
tials of its subject, and with full bibliographic 
lists will make the path to further study clear 
for those who wish it. Such books will also be 
invaluable as a basis for lectures and as au- 
thoritative and stimulating handbooks for gen- 
eral use. 

“The subject that logically opens the course 
is the Fundamentals of Music, for on the topics 
included under this caption there is extaordinary 
ignorance, or at best but a hazy half knowledge. 
Music Notation and the elements of Rhythm, 
Melody, Harmony, Polyphony, Form, Acoustics 
and Expression, are each given a chapter in as 
non-technical a manner as possible. The train- 
ing of the ear to hear and discriminate is a fea- 
ture of the book.” 

OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 
The Fundamentals of Music 
By Karl W. Gehrkens 

The Notation of Music, The Function of 
Rhythm in Music, The Melodic Element in 
Music, The Harmonic Basis of Music, The 
Polyphonic Element in Music, Form and Design 
in Music, Acoustics in Music, Expression and 
Interpretation in Music. _ 

FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 

The Folksong, The Art Song, Opera and Ora- 
torio, Piano Music (The Smaller Forms), Piano 
Music (The Sonata and Concerto), Chamber 
Music, Orchestral Music (The Classic Period), 
Orchestral Music (The Modern Period). 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
By Edgar Stillman Kelley 


Primitive and Oriental Instruments, Early 
and Medieval European Instruments, The 
Organ, The Piano and its Predecessors, The 
Violin Family, Wood-wind Instruments, Brass 
and Percussion Instruments, The Modern Or- 
chestra. 

EPOCHS IN MUSICAL PROGRESS 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 

Primitive Music, Medieval Music, The 
Polyphonic Period, The Classic Period, The 
Romantic Period, Music in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Music Today and Modernism, Three Hun- 
dred Years of Music in America. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Leo Slezak, the giant Czech, who sang here 
some seasons ago at the Metropolitan, is that rara 
avis among tenors, a man with a sense of humor. 
And, more than that, a sense of humor about his 
own profession! Not long ago he published a book 
which he called Opera Guide (Rohwalt, Berlin) 
and it contains so many passages of keenly comical 
writing that a few of them may be reproduced here 
with profit, in the translation kindly made for this 
column by Alma Maibauer : 

“To give my readers an idea how difficult my 
profession is in a spiritual way, aside from the fact 
that opening my mouth wide and letting forth many 
high and low tones is great physical exertion, I 
have decided to explain the various operas and the 
tragic tribulations to which I am subjected. 

“Picture to yourselves that in almost every opera, 
with few exceptions, one has to die—that most un- 
pleasant thing which occurs to everyone but once in 
a liftime, but happens to me at the rate of three 
times a week. 

“Ts it to be wondered at, therefore, if I wander 
about in a constantly distracted mood, knowing that 
mortal agonies are impending practically all the time, 
except when I am on vacation? 

“And then try to visualize the many varieties of 
death! By the time one can, without difficulty, por- 
tray the different deaths correctly and act them in a 
touching way, one is a grandfather. (I’ve gotten 
that far.) With me the audience says to itself at 
or the desert storm 


once: ‘That man shot himself, 
smothered him, or he died of starvation on the 
high B.’ 


“Before I became an adept at dying, I had to 
pass away one evening, at Briinn, from poison ad- 
ministered in the opera Lucrezia Borgia. The 
poison killed me, as advertised, but the audience 
roared with laughter. The leading critic wrote: ‘Mr. 
Slezak gave a realistic imitation of dying from peri- 
tonitis but overdid it in such a manner that one 
could tell immediately that this excellent young artist 
never had actually suffered from that illness.’ . . . 

“In the spoken drama, an actor simply lies down, 
sighs a few times, speaks a sentence—and if he 
forgets his lines, he pauses, sighs again for a change, 
and by that time has learned from the prompter 
what to say next (for this reason most actors die 
directly in front of the prompter’s box) and dies 
comfortably. 

“It is different with us tenors; no sighs or pauses 
for us, because the music would run away from us 
and we would lose all sense of time and place in 
the score. To fall back on mere sighs and inner feel- 
ings would not do.... 

“In spite of all these difficulties which we have 
to overcome, and in spite of the enormous gifts 
with which singers in general, especially we tenors, 
are equipped, people have accused us of being men- 
tally deficient—an injustice which engraves deep 
lines of anger on my forehead... . 

“T shall try to recount the contents and principal 
moments of some of the operas, without prejudice or 
hatred, in order that many misunderstandings may 
be removed which seem to be in the minds of that 
thousand headed Hydra, ‘the Audience’... . 

“For instance, there is Lohengrin. . . . Everybody 
knows that in the olden times witchcraft was prac- 
tised widely. The nicest young men, princes as a 
rule, were changed into all kinds of animals and 
often when you thought you had a genuine Harz 
Mountain canary in the room, the bird suddenly 
would turn out to be an enchanted Duke whom an 
ugly sorceress had transformed. However, these 
things don’t happen any more. 

“When the curtain rises in Lohengrin, the stage 
is packed with ‘Mannen’ (expression used in sagas, 
and meaning men in armor). Of course you will 
wish to correct me and say ‘men’, but I actually 
mean ‘Mannen,’ men who have a continuous habit 
of beating their spears against their shields and 
shouting. 

“King Henry decorated with a long, false beard, 
sits under a huge oak, and is holding court. Ortrud, 
ambitious wife of Telramund, a nobleman, has com- 
plained about Elsa von Brabant, insisting that she 
has killed her brother, little Gottfried. The King 
has his doubts about this, for, of course, it is not 
true. Elsa is summoned and quizzed, and she em- 
phatically denies the accusation. Who is right, Telra- 
mund or Elsa? 

“According to the ancient method of Divine legal 
judgment, Telramund challenges any one of the 
knights to fight for Elsa’s innocence. Although the 
noblemen do not believe Elsa capable of the alleged 
crime, not one of them, in spite of repeated trumpet- 
calls, accepts the challenge. Again the King orders 


the trumpets to be blown, when suddenly a gorgeous 
knight, standing in a rowboat, drawn by a beautiful 
snow-white swan, appears from behind the wings— 
the wings of the stage, I mean. 

“Great excitement among the knights. 

“The chorus, consisting of said knights, shouts 
lustily and at the same time looks spasmodically at 
the conductor, which usually doesn’t do any good for 
generally they are all of a different opinion as to 
time and pitch. 

“Lohengrin arrives, the lights are focused on him, 
he sings the swan song—and sings it flat. The swan, 
having a sharp ear for music, swims away. 

“Now comes the interesting part. 

“Lohengrin walks over to Elsa and tells her that 
he is willing to fight for her and asks her if she 
will become his wife, provided she never asks him 
who he is, nor whence he came. Imagine such pre- 
sumption, not to know with whom you are to have 
the pleasure of marrying. 

“Elsa vows, and Lohengrin stabs Telramund, but 
spares his life. Ortrud is furious, Elsa falls on the 
neck of the nameless one, the men bang joyously 
against their shields with their swords, the King 
strokes his false beard, gives his blessing, and the 
curtain falls. Act I. 

“In the beginning of the second act it is very dark. 
Weird voices hurl accusations from some murky 
corner of the stage. Ortrud and Telramund are 
quarreling. He calls her the partner of his disgrace 
and she, too, is very unkind to him. After many 
pros and cons they decide to arouse Elsa into dis- 
satisfaction with Lohengrin. 

“It was customary in mediaeval days for the bride 
on her wedding eve to step out on the balcony and 
converse with the moon, or, if the moon wasn’t out, 
with the nocturnal zephyrs. Anyone doing that 
nowadays would be considered an imbecile, and prob- 
ably would catch cold, too. 

“While Elsa is conversing with the moon or the 
zephyrs, Ortrud down below sighs so loudly that 
Elsa hears it. She descends, picks Ortrud up from 
the steps, and takes her into the castle, about the 
most stupid thing she could do, 

“In the bridal procession we find the most stately 
chorus-ladies, strewing flowers. The ‘Mannen’ take 
part in it and bawl syncopated strains. Elsa walks 
majestically to the church, when suddenly Ortrud 
pushes through the crowds claiming that rightfully 
she should be heading the procession. Big excite- 
ment ensues and in the midst of all this tumult comes 
the King with Lohengrin. The latter at once grasps 
the whole situation and looks daggers at Ortrud. 
He then tells Elsa she was not to let anyone incite 
her to ask the fatal question, or else he would have 
to depart at once. Elsa declares that she wouldn’t 
think of doing such a thing, and that she is only too 
glad to get married at last. Thereupon he presses 
her close to his breast, and they proceed toward the 
church. 

“Telramund pops up from behind a pillar, scold- 
ing Lohengrin and accusing him of being a sorcerer, 
for arriving on a swan, keeping his identity secret, 
forbidding questions, no passport, no visa, nothing 


tangible. Telramund demands revision of the whole 
affair. 
“In my estimation Telramund’s excitement is 


justifiable, but the ‘Mannen’ throw him out. Lohen- 
grin and Elsa continue the interrupted procession to 
church, the ‘Mannen’ beat their spears joyously 
against their shields and, the King nodding his ap- 
proval, the curtain falls. Second act! 

“Lohengrin and Elsa are led into the bridal cham- 
ber by the King, who, after having given them a few 
practical hints, departs. 

‘The spectator can tell at a glance by the furnish- 
ings of the room that it will be a very unpleasant 
wedding night. 

“Lohengrin sings so long that Elsa finally inter- 
rupts him and asks about his lineage. The bomb 
bursts. And to add to the mess, Telramund has to 
come rushing in to slay Lohengrin. The latter 
looks several terrible daggers at Telramund, and 
that gentleman drops dead and is cleared away. 
Lohengrin will say nothing to Elsa, but wishes to 
speak before the King. More malice on his part! 
While Elsa is treated with smelling salts, the curtain 
falls. There is a change of scenery. The locale is 
the same place as in Act I. The King appears on 
horseback, the men knock their spears against their 
shields. They are to go to war, Lohengrin is in- 
vited to join but declines with thanks. His excuse 
is that Elsa has asked him the fatal question and he 
must depart for home. As a sign of mourning the 
‘Mannen’ rap their spears against their shields. Elsa 
enters, staggeringly. Lohengrin sings his story. 
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“He has nothing much to say, and relates only 
inéidents which no jury would accept as evidence. 
However, in this case, everyone believes him. Per- 
haps they only pretend, because it is getting late, and 
an argument would prolong the performance unduly. 

“While Elsa gasps and staggers, Lohengrin goes, 
leaving with her a bugle, a ring, and a sword. 

“On the bugle she should learn to blow, the ring 
she should keep, and the sword she should present 


to her brother. What does it all mean? Only 
Lohengrin knows, 
“He goes. The ‘Mannen,’ in their despair, do a 


rat-tat-tat with their spears against their shields. 

“Suddenly Ortrud appears, screams, and confesses 
that she is a sorceress, and has transformed Elsa’s 
brother into a swan, and that she is responsible for 
the whole mix-up. Lohengrin looks a dagger at 
her and she dies. 

“The swan dives, and a good-looking young man 
—a prince—jumps out of the water and embraces 


Elsa. It’s little Gottfried. 
“Lohengrin, not being able to leave without some 
kind of animal locomotion, a dove appears and 


carries him off, which seems quite improbable. 
“Elsa staggers and screams and the curtain drops, 
for it is very late. The opera is over.” 
nre 
Does anyone remember this passage from Sydney 
Smith: “In the four quarters of the globe who 
reads an American book, or goes to an American 
play, or looks at an American picture or statue?” 
That was written in the eighteenth century. It needs 
revision now, and should read: ‘American plays 
and books and pictures and statues are well patron- 
ized, but who cares much about American music?” 
eRe 
This department has received no answer to the 
query propounded by us recently: “Why should 
the American musician be thankful on Thanks- 
giving Day?” We accept the rebuke. A page had 
been reserved for this special Thanksgiving feature 
of the Musica Courier, but the space was turned 
over to the business manager, who filled it with 
sordid advertisements. 
eR ® 
But there is consolation for everyone. Composers 
who imagine that they are not receiving their just 
due should feel thankful to think that they may get 
their reward in one hundred years, or if they are 
unusually lucky, in ninety-nine. 
eRe 
We remember some years have heard 
Walter Damrosch and his orchestra perform a set 
of variations on a Russian folk song, by Artcibou 
cheff, Wihtol, Liadow, Sokolow, and Glazounow. 
That allied and entente idea should teach our 
native composers a good lesson. Everything here 
tends toward combination and centralization. If a 
single American composer, unaided, cannot get a 
hearing, why not join forces and write music on 
the plan of Messrs. Artciboucheff, Wihtol & Co. ? 
That would doubtless make a popular appeal in a 
country like this, where corporate enterprise is so 
much admired and encouraged. Apropos, the Rus 
sian set of variations are skilfully made and have a 
strong melodic and musical interest, as we recall 
the score. 


ago to 
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This mysterious item appeared in the N. Y. Sun, 

of November 21, in “The Sun Dial” column: 
ARTISTIC GRACIOUSNESS. 

(With a somewhat stiff genuflection in the 
Mr. Gilbert Gabriel.) 

Scene: Backstage at Carnegie Hall 

Occasion: A De Pachmann recital. 

Characters: Vladimir De Pachmann, an elderly pianist; 
Mitja Nikisch, a young pianist, and son of Arthur Nikisch, 
noted conductor. 

At rise of curtain Herr De Pachmann is discovered pac 
ing about nervously. Nikisch, a youngster of eighteen or 
nineteen, visibly awed in the presence of the great, awaits 
an opportunity to speak to the distinguished pianist. Finally 
it comes. 

Nikisch (advancing to the pianist): Herr De 
I am the son of Arthur Nikisch. 

De Pachmann (halting): So? (Graciously.) I knew 
your father very well. (With a sudden gesture of su- 
preme graciousness.) You may kiss my hand. 

(Curtain. ) 
nere*e 


direction of 


Pachmann, 


Perhaps De Pachmann adopted his new found 
decorum on the platform when he ran across this 
passage from the writings of a great sage: “In order 
to be applauded for what we do, we must not too 
much applaud ourselves.” 

eee 

Home is the place where the musical pupil so often 
performed better than at the lesson. 

eee 


Things we liked best at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last week: Clarence Whitehill’s Wolfram, 
Jeritza’s Elizabeth, Gigli’s Romeo, Easton’s Carmen, 
Fleta’s Cavaradossi, and nearly all the scenery and 
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costumes. In those departments the Metropolitan 
has provided much new material this season and all 
of it is atmospheric and pleasing of color. A word, 
too, for the dances which Rosina Galli does herself 
and those which she arranges for the other light 
fantastic trippers. In Carmen especially, the terp- 
sichorean revel at the tavern was very Spanish, very 
exciting, very beautiful. 
nme 
\nother close even if more colloquial observer 
remarks that: “The American national anthem is 
the first four lines of the first verse of The Star 
Spangled Banner, 
nm fF 
J]. P. F. hazards—vaguely, it seems to us—that 
England went into the war because Belgium was 
invaded and because the Germans used to eat sand- 
wiches at the Opera, 
mrme,e 
Names seem to go in cycles in the musical world, 
First we had an avalanche of Saschas, Jaschas, 
foschas, etc., and now come three recitalling young 
ladies whose first names are Gita, Gitla, and Gitta. 
Has that appellation any especial significance? Our 
Bronx editor says that it may be an Americanization 
of Yetta. 
eRe 
\ friend who attended the latest Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concert here and listened to Gluck’s Alceste 
overture, Schubert’s symphony, Mozart’s piano con- 
certo, and Wanda Landowska’s harpsichord num- 
bers, assures us that he did not feel normal after- 
ward until he was in the Subway and heard the 
crashing of the Brooklyn express as it raced through 
the tunnel under the East River. 
nme 


Siegfried O’ Houlihan is indignant because Mas- 
cagni stole a patronymic idea from him when he 
vave his opera the bi-linguistic name of L’Amico 
bh ritz. 

meme 

Two recitals in one at the Josef Hofmann con- 
cert last Saturday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. The 
first consisted of the artist’s superfine renderings 
of Chopin compositions, and the second was offered 
by the audience, with a diversified program of 
coughs, hacks, grunts, sneezes, wheezes and sniffles. 
Worst of all, the afflicted virtuosi insisted on per- 
forming most loudly when Hofmann was playing 
most softly. Germs have no artistic conscience, of 
course, but for those auditors who knowingly bring 
them into the hall, inventor Maxim ought to devise 
a modification of his silencer for the purpose of 
muffling the frightful obbligato they create. 

nme 

Thanksgiving Day is holy and Parsifal is hole-y. 
l:very time we hear the score and the perverted plot 
we feel a stronger distaste for that impious oratorio 
sung in costume to senile and emasculated music. 

nme, 

L’Oracolo, divorced recently from Pagliacci, an- 
nounces its marriage at the Metropolitan Opera 
House to L’Amico Fritz. 

neme 

In Chicago they have a novel and apparently 
effective way of bringing grand opera to the atten- 
tion of the peepul, At least, if it is not Chicago’s 
way, it was the way of the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany during their recent phenomenally successful 
visit to the southwest bank of Lake Michigan. Instead 
of the usual coldly non-committal announcements 
customary in the advertising columns of the daily 
journals, the Chicago newspapers published these elo- 
quent proclamations : 





Lucretia Bori, charming opera singer, has arrived on this con- 
tinent from Europe for the fall musical season. 
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Not deliberately, but none the less startlingly, the 
Vancouver, B. C., Daily Colonist (October 9) -car- 
ried the attached illustrations, which we repro- 
duced faithfully: 


The Man 
Who Didn’t 
Understand Fear 


that was “Siegfried,” the romantic 
character in Ric’ Wagner's ans omg 
opera of that name. ark nday, 

ov, 18th, 2 p. m., in red letters on 
yout date cnlgnger, for that will be the 





iour of the Civic ‘a presentation of 
“Slegtried” at the Auditorium Theatre, 
with Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, making 
his debut as guest conductor of Civic 
Opera, Unforgettable scenes and music. 
A cast worthy of Civic Opera—Shariow, 
Westen, Meisle, Lamont, Steer, Beck, 
Kipnis, Lazzari. Good seats. Buy now. 


A Lingering Kiss 
AwakensBrunhilde, 
Asleep 18 Years 


This is.just one of the Aramatic moments 
of Richard Wagner's “Siegfried,” to be given 
a rema Civic Opera presentattion at 
the Auditorigm theatre tomorrow afternoon 
dy 2 a M., = eg teen — _ 
t cago Sym ¥ stra, making his 
debut as Civic a conductor, There are 
many dramatic moments in the 
did voices, scenery, lighting. All in all, it 
will be a memorable Sunday afternoon. A 
strong cast including Sharlow, Westen, 
Meisle, Lamont, Steier, Kipnis, Beck, Laz- 
zari. 

















Mme. Marchesi used to say that a singer warbles 
best when she is in love, and Lilli Lehmann is re- 
ported to have said that she will not teach young 
women who are in love, “because artists must give 
undivided attention to their art.” Many singers have 
done their best work while married. Does that mean 
they were not in love? 

ere 

At her Metropolitan Opera House recital last Sun- 
day, Mme. Galli-Curci was in fine voice and sang 
with her customary brilliancy, refined taste, and love- 
ly lyricism. Much as those qualities were appre- 
ciated by the hearers, the crowd—and it was nothing 
less—went wild when she sang as encores, and in 
English, of course, Suwanee River, Silver Threads 
Among the Gold, Home, Sweet Home, and The Last 
Rose of Summer. We saw one well known Italian 
opera singer shake his head and look bored whenever 
Mme. Galli-Curci used English texts. He evidently 
could not understand why Americans should like to 
hear their own language. 

nme, 

A publisher’s announcement asks: “What is the 
Unpardonable Sin?” When a claquer makes a mis- 
take and applauds the wrong artist. 

nerRre*e 

“A child prodigy,” remarks the Evening Journal 
sagaciously, “is a youngster who doesn’t find it neces- 
sary to ask any questions.” 

nne 

Willy (at Armory concert )—“Isn’t that the Sextet 
from Lucia?” 

Nilly—“No! It’s the Prison Scene from Faust.” 

Willy—“Well, I'll just make sure and look at 
that sign in front of the platform.” (Returns 





This Mola Mola, giant ocean sunfish, is pronounced a freak of 
nature because of the stump-like growth of his tail. The species 
does not swim, but is just a drifter-in the fish world... - 
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triumphantly.) “We're both wrong. It’s the Refrain 
from Spitting.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 
Jungian 
MUSIC AND ART CENTER FOR 
CENTRAL PARK 


The foregoing caption is not a statement of fact, 
but rather a question. 

Discussion of the question came up at a meeting 
of the Mayor’s Committee in the Waldorf-Astoria 
State Room last Monday evening, November 26. 
Acting Mayor Hulbert occupied the chair. Editors 
of newspapers had been invited to present their 
views on the subject of what sometimes is referred 
to as an “invasion” of Central Park whenever it is 
proposed to erect any sort of structure within its 
confines. The site suggested by the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee as suitable for the erection of the much dis- 
cussed Music and Art Center is four acres of land 
in Central Park, just north of Fifty-ninth street, 
between Seventh and Eighth avenues. As an offset 
it was suggested, too, to the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sion to turn over to Central Park an area of thirty- 
seven acres, now the reservoir, and no longer neces- 
sary for the storage of water. This would be an 
ideal site, without any cost to the city, but some 
people object to any part of the park being used for 
other than park purposes. If the objectors are con- 
siderably in the minority and if favorable legislation 
can be secured, the question of the site will be solved. 
But, if the objectors are strong enough it may spoil 
the plan. 

Very few objectors turned up at the Waldorf- 
Astoria meeting, which was attended by Hon. Mur- 
ray Hulbert, Acting Mayor, Hon. Joseph Haag, as- 
sistant to the Mayor, Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, City 
Chamberlain, Willis Holly, secretary, Park Board, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Leonard Liebling, Arnold W. 
Brunner, president Fine Arts Federation, Harry W. 
Watrous, president National Academy Association, 
John C. Freund, Mr. Tennant (Evening World), 
Felix Warburg, D. A. Carson (Standard Union), 
W. M. Ostricher (Brooklyn Times), Henry E. 
Tower (Brooklyn Citizen), Mr. Watson (New York 
American), Herbert Swope (World), Harold An- 
derson (Herald), Mr. Philipps (New York Times) 
and Augustus Thomas, playwright. 

Speeches were made by all the foregoing and the 
consensus of opinion was overwhelmingly in favor 
of Central Park as a site for the projected under- 
taking. 

dvaheilliiiaie 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 

The National Music Week Committee has just 
issued an attractive booklet of thirty pages called 
The Guide for the Organization of Local Music 
Weeks, C. M. Tremaine, secretary of the committee, 
writes the Musica Courter: “It is certain that 
hundreds of towns and cities will participate in the 
national observance next May with well organized 
local Music Weeks, and that many important results 
in the way of permanent musical activities established 
will be accomplished, even during the first year. The 
response so far received by the committee is most 
gratifying, and indicates a widespread interest.” 
The book is filled from cover to cover with practi- 
cal advice as to the organization and management of 
Music Weeks and is invaluable to local committees, 
especially those who are confronted for the first 
time with the task of organizing a Music Week. 
Any Music Week Committee can obtain a copy free 
of charge by writing to Mr. Tremaine, 105 West 
40th Street, New York City, and any additional 
copies that are desired will be furnished at the actual 
cost of printing. 

Sn 


CARL BUSCH APPRECIATED 
Carl Busch has been doing sterling work for music 

in Kansas City for thirty-five years, and on Sunday 
8,000 of his fellow-citizens showed their apprecia- 
tion of that fact by attending the testimonial concert 
given him in Convention Hall. There was a big 
chorus, a large orchestra and soloists, all of whom 
donated their services. Mr. Busch conducted three 
of his own cantatas, The American Flag, The Kansas 
City Spirit and Bobolinks, the last two new. Six 
hundred school children formed the chorus for Bobo- 
links. The soloists were Alice Nielsen and Tandy 
MacKenzie. The event was a richly deserved recog- 
nition of Mr. Busch’s valuable and long sustained 
contribution to the musical life of the city. 

—o~—— 

AN ART 


“To play Schubert is an art,” remarks a solemn 
critic in the manner of having made a great dis- 
covery. For our part, we shall make one too, to 
wit: To play Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Haydn, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Wieniawski, 
‘Vieuxtemps, Scarlatti, Couperin, Grieg, Paganini, 
Debussy, Scriabirie, -Moszkowski, is‘ an art, too. 
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CHICAGO ENJOYS A REAL TREAT IN 
STOCK’S CONDUCTING OF SIEGFRIED 


Popular Conductor of the Windy City Symphony Orchestra Makes Notable Debut at Director’s Desk of the Civic Opera— 
Alexander Kipnis, Kathryn Meisle, and Lucie Westen Make Their First Appearance with Company— 
Chaliapin Repeats Success in Boris—A Poor Performance of Snow Maiden 


Srecrriep, NovEMBER 18 (MATINEE) 

Chicago, Ill, November 24.—Several years had elapsed 
since Wagner’s Siegfried had been presented at the Au- 
ditorium. The opera was revived for the debut as operatic 
conductor of Frederick Stock, the justly esteemed and re- 
nowned symphonic conductor. Besides Stock, others who 
made debuts with the company were Alexander Kipnis, to 
whom was entrusted the part of the Wanderer; Kathryn 
Meisle, whose first appearance with the company was made 
as Erda; Lucie Westen, who sang the music of the forest 
bird, and one would be tempted to enlist among the debu- 
tants, Harry Steier, as Mime, even though he had been 
heard in a very small role in Boris Godunoff 

Frederick Stock was the dominating power of the per- 
formance. As indicated by the telegram published in this 
paper last week, his masterly reading won him a triumph. 
From the first bar to the last, Stock and the orchestra were 
potent factors, as the sublime music was rendered in a most 
poetic manner even though many climaxes were built up most 
effectively, contrasting well with lovely pianissimos, and as 
Stock is, with the baton, a master accompanist, he Chg 
his instrument whenever need was encountered. Thus, 
no time were the voices of the singers drowned, but on the 
contrary, the orchestra supported many of the ‘vocal inter- 
preters of the drama in difficult passages. That Stock knew 
all the beauties contained in the score was a foreseen con- 
clusion when it was known that he had accepted the en- 
gagement to direct the performance and that he knew how 
to blue pencil so correctly tedious passages without disturb- 
ing either the action of the plot or the musical sequence of 
the drama was obvious. But that he would know how to 
get all the theatrical effects without hampering the singers 
was not altogether prophesied, as many famous orchestral 
conductors have been complete failures as operatic conduc- 
tors. Stock, though inwardly nervous, did not permit that 
well understandable anxiety to reflect in his work or on his 
big mentality. He had full control of himself, as of the 
forces placed at his disposal by the Chicago Civic Opera 
management, and he proved as successful as an operatic 
conductor as he has demonstrated in his long connection 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra his worth as an 
orchestral leader. Stock gave all the cues accurately, not 
only to the men in the orchestra pit, but also to the singers, 
and the performance had a clear sailing under his sure 
command. It was a triumphal performance for all con- 
cerned and also for the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
which showed acumen in securing Stock to conduct this 
opera. 

The cast was excellent. Even though the artists were 
not stars comparable to those who have sung the opera in 
years gone by, especially in the nineties, their performance 
as a whole was highly satisfactory. Reviewing their merits 
in the order in which the singers were billed, special men- 
tion must be made first of Forrest Lamont, who sang the 
title role. Siegfried is a very taxing part for a tenor and 
this young American artist showed the result of careful 
training throughout his performance. To memorize a role 
such as Siegfried for one not very conversant with the 
German language, and to enunciate each word so well as to 
make himself well understood, would in itself suffice to cover 
Lamont with words of parise, but this reliable artist did 
much more with the role than merely memorize it and recite 
the lines carefully. He found all its opportunities and sang 
with telling effect, and acted, if not with the buoyancy of 
youth, with conviction and sincerity, He made an impres- 
sion all to his credit. 

Harry Steier deserves the seldom used adjective “admir- 
able.’ Many Mimes have been heard and seen on the Au- 
ditorium stage and elsewhere, and though comparisons are 
odious, the one with which we have just become acquainted 
was equal, if not superior, to any previous one. Steier knows 
all the possibilities in the role. He did not forget himself 
one second; he was Mime from beginning to the end and 
he colored his voice most effectively to blend with his por- 
trayal. It was a splendid delineation of a very difficult part, 
as each than lg every gesture, had its proper place and its 
own signification. The Mime of Harry Steier will surely 
be remembered in the annals of grand opera. It is a very 
interesting study. 

Alexander Kipnis made his debut as the Wanderer—a 
baritone part, and the newcomer is listed among the bassos. 
Though the role seemed a little too high at times, Kipnis 
proved such an able singer that even in high altitudes his 
voice lost none of its beauty. It is a generous organ, round, 
beautifully produced and used, and one that it is to be hoped 
will have many chances to be admired throughout the course 
of the season. Kipnis is a fine artist and his debut with the 
company was so successful that many enjoyable perform- 
ances in which he is already billed are anticipated at this 
early date. William Beck, who was Alberich when Siegfried 
was presented here some seven years ago, reappeared in 
a part well suited to disclose his voice to best advantage. 
He, too, knows all the possibilities contained in the part 
and he made each one count. With such an Alberich and 
such a Mime the Chicago Civic Opera Company has two 
pillars of strength in Siegfried. Virgilio Lazzari voiced 
splendidly through a megaphone the music written for 
Fafner. He did not growl, he sang, and his cavernous tones 
had force behind them and gave potency to the part. Kath- 
ryn Meisle made a sensation as Erda. Now, how can any 
one make a sensation as Erda? This statement of ours may 
seem extravagant or erroneous, yet it is neither; it is a 
truthful report of the reaction of the public towards ‘the new- 
comer. One of America’s most renowned critics, who writes 
for the Chicago Evening American, penned his enthusiasm 
as follows: “If I am not mistaken, it was in 1898 that 
Ernestine Schumann Heink made her first appearance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York as Erda and 
created an immortal standard for this role, one which has 
never been surpassed. I believe I can pay no better com- 
pliment to Kathryn Meisle than comparison with her great 
compeer. Miss Meisle made an extraordinary debut in this 
taxing score—indeed, she reminded us of the wonderful 
Ernestine both in tone quality and in delivery.” What more 
could be said by this reporter than publish the verdict of the 


Chicago Evening American critic, only that had Herman 
Devries not written as he did, this reporter would have. 
Myrna Sharlow, who returned to the company, singing on 
Saturday afternoon Helen in Mefistofele, showed conclus- 
ively that her voice has taken on volume since she has been 
a member of the old Chicago company, and that her studies 
and rest abroad have done her a world of good. This opinion 
is based on her singing of Brunnhilde, and though here and 
there in the duet with Siegfried, her voice was not heard in 
the medium register, in the passionate moments when top- 
notes were required, her organ pierced through the orchestra 
and the tones, though big, were luscious and of most agree- 
able quality. Her return to the company was most successful. 
Lucie Westen, another newcomer, has not as yet been seen 
on the Auditorium stage; thus, as far as her personality or 
histrionical ability is concerned, no comment can be made, 
but as a singer she distinguished herself as the bird of the 
woods, which she sang exquisitely, with intonation most 
accurate, clear diction, sweetness of tone, lovely high notes 
and her performance was so good as to presage much 
pleasure on further acquaintance. 
Boris Gopunorr, NoveMBER 19. 


Boris was repeated for the last performance of Chaliapin 
for the year. In January, the famous bass-baritone will 
return to the scene of his present triumphs and probably 
other performances of Boris, and Mefistofele will delight 
his enormous army of admirers. The balance of the cast 
was similar to that heard previously, with Polacco at the 
conductor's desk. 

Snow Maen, Novemser 20 

Faust was scheduled for its second performance of the 
season for Tuesday evening, November 20, but due to a 
slight indisposition of Fernand Ansseau, a change of bill 
brought forth Snow Maiden, listed for Thanksgiving night. 
The lifeless, listless and spiritless performance of Kimsky- 
Korsakoff's lovely fairy tale was due to lack of rehearsals. 
The opera, which last season was brilliantly given, made 
but little impression this season. Many changes were made 
in the cast and these not for the best. Doria Fernanda, 
who took the part of Spring Fay (sung last year by Cyrena 
Van Gordon), was not very effective and made many regret 
her predecessor’s absence. The role of Lel, a contralto part, 
was sung this year by a soprano. Last season, the role was 
entrusted to Ina Bourskaya, who sang it beautifully. Alice 
D’Hermanoy, a very capable artist in soprano roles, was 
not at her best in a part not suited to her voice. The beauti- 
ful aria of the second act was omitted, due to the register 
in which it is written. The management this season seems 
to blue pencil many lovely solos as operas at the Auditorium 
are curtailed this year in order to allow suburbanites to make 
early trains. Art is not measured by the yard, nor by the 
watch. The management this year takes great pride in 
announcing that its performances are shorter than in prev- 
ious years. This means nothing. At Ravinia in summer, 
some acts are completely cut out, but the scenes that are 
presented are given in their entirety. One of the most 
beautiful passages in Snow Maiden is the song of the Shep- 
herd Lel. Its omission is here severely censored. It seems 
incredible that in a company that boasts of so many 
artists there is not a contralto to sing the part of Lel. 
Irene Pavloska was again Coupava, which she sang beauti- 
fully last year and very poorly on this occasion. Miss Pav- 
loska’s voice seems tired out. Angelo Minghetti, with the 
exception of one top note, sang the music written for the 
old Tsar, beautifully. George Baklanoff was handsome as 
Mizguir and he sang the music with telling effect. Edouard 
Cotreuil, who took the part of King Frost (sung last year 
by Ivan Steschenko), did well. Likewise, Desire Defrere 
and Marie Claessens in their respective roles of Bobly and 
Bobylka. The title role was sung by Edith Mason, who on 
several occasions relieved somewhat the gloom of the per- 
formance by her lovely singing. The audience, disappointed 
at the change in the spectacle upon entering the theater, felt 
even more keenly the substitution upon leaving the Audito- 
rium. Cimini conducted for the first time here the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff opera, which he had conducted many times in 
Russia in the presence of the composer. If the results were 
not better on this occasion, the blame must not be placed on 
the popular Cimini, but on the interpreters and chorus, who 
did not infuse any enthusiasm into the opera. The torpid 
mood felt on the stage was communicated to the audience, 
which dozed peacefully throughout the opera and could not 
be awakened from its torpidity even by the funny antics of 
Desire Defrere. A very poor performance. 

Tue Jewess, November 21 

A second performance of The Jewess brought out the 
same cast as last week and the large audience applauded 
most enthusiastically the principals—Rosa Raisa, Charles 
Marshall and Angelo Minghetti. 

Romeo AND JuLiet, Novemper 22. 

For Charles Hackett’s debut with the company, Romeo and 
Juliet was revived at the Auditorium. Hackett’s Romeo was 
not new, however, to Chicagoans, as he as well as Miss 
Mason were heard a few seasons back at Ravinia in the 
same opera, and the splendid impression made at that time 
presaged well for further acquaintance. Since those days 
Charles Hackett has travelled much and has sung in the 
principal theatres of Europe. His appearances in those 
theatres as guest artist have been most beneficial, as his 
Romeo is today a big achievement, not only from the vocal 
side, but also from an histrionical point of view. Endowed 
by nature with a lovely figure, his Romeo bubbles with the 
enthusiasm of youth and his every gesture is that of a con- 
summate artist. Beautifully dressed, he made a fine picture, 
poetic and romantic, Vocally, he was highly successful, as 
not only did he sing with great beauty of tone the Ah, leve 
toi soleil, but throughout the evening he poured out his fine 
tenor voice to the great pleasure of the dilettante, as well as 
the layman. His debut with the company was a marked 
success for this American tenor, who has found at home the 
success that has been his in European countries. 

Edith Mason, who was the Juliet, has also made big strides 
since singing at Ravinia. Since then she has conquered in 
Europe, and last summer at La Scala in Milan she made a 
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furore as Mimi in Boheme and would have triumphed, no 
doubt, equally as well, had she sung Juliet there, as the part 
is suited to her make- -up. Graceful, beautiful to look at, as 
young as the part she portrayed and superbly gowned, she 
was the ideal Juliet. Vocally, her performance was perfect. 
The waltz song was admirably rendered, What superb tech- 
nic Mason has! What a beautiful voice and how artfully 
handled by its possessor! She gave a real vocal lesson to 
the many students who formed part of the audience and they 
would do well to follow such a fine artist when they practice 
at home. Miss Mason never forces a tone and the ease with 
which she rendered not only the waltz song but also her other 
solos as well as.ensemble numbers, made her performance 
meritorious in every way, She was acclaimed by an audience 
with which she is becoming more and more a favorite as the 
season progresses. 

Maxim Karolik made his debut as Tybalt. Stage fright 
indeed is a disease and the young Russian suffered so much 
from nervousness as to mar his performance. Under suc h 
a handicap it would be cruel to criticize him. William Beck 
was a sonorous Capulet and Desire Defrere as Mercutio 
made a personal hit after the Queen Mab song, gracefully 
rendered by the young baritone. Irene Pavloska, decidedly 
not at her best vocally this season, made a good looking 
Stephano, but sang the role poorly, Miss Pavloska, reputed 
an excellent musician, was caught again singing off pitch on 
more than one occasion, What is the trouble, overwork or a 
temporary indisposition? Alfredo Gondolfi did the best he 
could as the Duke—a part written for a basso and he is a 
baritone. Edouard Cotreuil was capital as Friar Lawrence 
He sang with great nobility of tone, excellent phrasing, 
beautiful diction and with that authority that befits a fine 
artist. His interpretation of the part was on a par with his 
singing and as a matter of fact, he was one of the brilliant 
stars of the night. He easily won the favor of the public, 
which associated him in the success of the performance. 
Maria Claessens, always reliable, did well with the rdle of 
Gertrude and Gildo Morelato was successful as Gregorio. 

Giorgio Polacco was at the conductor’s desk, and he im 
bued in the old score his own big mentality, Thus, the 
tra gave of its very best, infusing enthusiasm in the princi 
pals by the sonority of its playing and bringing out all the 
poetry with which Gounod has invested his score 
knows how to get effects either in fortissimo passages or in 
exquisite pianissimos, and in fine form he had many oppor 
tunities to show his mastery with the baton throughout the 
performance. 


orches 


Polacco 


NovEMBER 23, 

Meyerbeer's old, wrinkled score was resurrected 
some sixteen years’ absence from the stage of the 
torium and for the first time since Chicago has had an opera 
company of its own, on Friday, November 23, outside of 
subscription. Though every artist in the cast was excellent, 
the orchestra and chorus satisfactory and the performance 
under the efficient baton of Panizza, it had so many weak 
points as to make regrettable the revival. The old opera has 
aged greatly since last heard, or perhaps it was the manner 
in which it was presented on this occasion that made the 
score sound so worn-out, so empty, so tiresome that repeti- 
tions of this opera are not deemed advisable. Chicagoans 
will not patronize operas of that kind unless presented as 
they should be, 

There is no opera company in this country that would have 
dared to produce L’Africana on so small a scale as did the 
Chicago Opera. The scenery was taken from other operas 
that of the first act having been seen when Othello was pre 
sented a season or two ago at the Auditorium and the prison 
scene used in Faust was the one in which Vasco de Gama 
and his two slaves were incarcerated. The ship, with some 
variations, recalled the one in Tristan and Isolde and due to 
poor stage management the insipid plot was made as ambig- 
uous as that of Trovatore. Think of immigrants crossing 
the ocean gowned in evening dress some four hundred years 
ago! What other stage manager would permit women to be 
dressed in ball costumes on a ship launched to make new 
discoveries in unknown countries? A typhoon arises in the 
same scene, but that wind-storm was omitted at the Audito 
rium. The lighting effects were deplorable also in that same 
act—one second the stage was lighted, and a second later it 
was all dark—and the expected tempest did not take place 
only as the curtain came down a few streaks of lightning 
illuminated the back of the stage. Then, the savages that are 
supposed to overrun the vessel did not appear and one 
wondered why the last two acts in the opera were made so 
completely unrealistic by lack of good judgment on the part 
of the stage manager and his assistants. Those in the audi- 
ence who knew the plot, who had seen the opera, could not 


L’ AFRICANA, 


aiter 
Audi 


but laugh at the manner in which L’Africana—to give it its 
Italian name since it was given in Italian instead of in 
French as it should have been—was presented here, and 


those who were not familiar with the opera were bewildered, 
unable to find head or tail to the story, which was made 
even more unreal and untruthful by details absolutely con- 
trary to tradition or even to common sense. Throughout 
the opera unpardonable mistakes happened, which are not 
mentioned here as space is too valuable to- use it to teach 
their metier—or business, if you prefer—to men who should 
not be engaged by a company that considers itself one of the 
greatest in the world and which really gives pe rformances 
often inferior to those of Ravinia and the San Carlo Opera 
Company, 

Reviewing the work of the artists in the order in which 
they were billed: Alexander Kipnis was excellent as Don 
Pedro. Handsome of figure, he made a noble Don Pedro 
and sang the music with great beauty of tone. William Beck 
was more than satisfactory as Don Diego. Florence Mac- 
beth was a pretty Inez and won salvos of plaudits after her 
solo in the first act. Edouard Cotreuil was excellent as the 
Grand Inquisitor; indeed this French basso is one of the 
main supports of the company. Giulio Crimi made the hit of 
his American career as sen singing gloriously throughout 
the opera. His singing of the famous O Paradiso was so 
appealing as to catch the fancy of the audience which would 
not permit the performance to proceed until Crimi had 
bowed ten or twelve times and, though shouts of “Encore” 
were heard from many parts of the audience, the perform- 
ance was allowed to go on when Crimi shook his hand 
showing that the no encore rule would not be broken. Crimi 
made a handsome Vasco and found the role a vehicle on 
which to ride to fame. His singing will long be remembered 

Rosa Raisa was Selika. A great artist and a superb 
singer, Raisa delighted her numerous admirers by the opu- 
lence of her tones, the beauty of her organ, which she had 
under full control and nursed so well that the voice was 
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The Picidae is an Elfen piece, light and merry. 


flats 
Somewhat trite, but amusing and an excellent exercise in 
ghtness of touch and staccato. 
Nevin's Folk Dance is simple and melodic, 
something between a waltz and a Laendler. The Pizzicato 
Dance is more interesting; good staccato in the first part, 
and a flowing musette or trio as relief. 


Its character 


(Chappeli & Ceo., Lid., Chappell-Harmes, Inc., Agents, N,. Y.) 


Requiem and a Serenade 
By Cecilia Loftus 

This is the well known epitaph of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, beginning “Under the wide and starry sky,” etc., 
and Cecilia Loftus has made a setting which is entirely 
worthy of the beautiful stanzas. The second stanza has 
a changed piano obbligato part, following the melodic 
however, of the first. Range for middle or low 
voice, low C to high D. Both music and text of 
4 Serenade are by Cecilia Loftus, this four page song 
being in decidedly Spanish style, flowing melodiously 
and rhythmically in quiet fashion. “To Dame May 
Webster,” range of song being D to E. 


lines, 


(G. Schirmer, Ine., New York) 


Etude 
By Harry Benjamin Jepson 

A fast-moving, toccata-like composition of fourteen 
pages, beginning with a rather startling introduction, 
with dissonances, continuing with fleet right hand notes, 
and short cross-over left hand, and pedal; later on the 
left hand plays a melody. Repetition of the first, with 
continuation of left hand higher than the right, and a 
soft close, these are characteristics of the piece. In this 
set of two pieces by Jepson is also Papillons Noirs, 
which was played with great effect by Harold Gleason 
at the Rochester convention of the N, A. O. 


Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
By Bach 

This celebrated prelude and fugue is the big one 
arranged by Liszt as piano solo, and which is quite as 
imposing and effective on the piano as in its original 
form. Widor and Albert Schweitzer have issued -nany 
of the leading Bach works in this edition, with siigges- 
tions for performance and important details relating to 
effective public playing. 

(Boston Music Company) 
Vignette (for Violin) 
By Harrison Keller 

This is one of those futuristic, strange, exaggerated, 
and, some of us think, impossible combinations of dis- 
sonances which serve no purpose except to aggravate the 
listener and the commentator, or to make one exclaim 
“What can he mean by such music?” That there is 
definite plan as well as rhythm to the piece does not 
alter the fact that one dissonance piled atop another, 
measure after measure, grows extremely monotonous. 
Who wants to make a meal of pepper, salt, vinegar and 
mustard? 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 


Behold, There Shall Be a Day (Sacred Song) 
By Alfred Wooler 

The Biblical text of this song has had wide circulation 
in the sacred solo by Dudley Buck; here is one of deeper 
musical contents and more dramatic significance, for 
Wooler has achieved a noble opus in his setting. To be 
sure there are six and seven flats throughout most of 
the work, but the key tone makes this musically neces- 
sary. “To Reese R. Reese,” and to be had for high, 
medium and low voice. 


The Lord Is My Light (Sacred Song) 
By Ralph Cox 


Spontaneous, natural and majestic, with many accents 
and broad throughout is this church solo, also made 
famous by Allitsen. Mr. Cox shows his familiarity with 
music of the Protestant church, as well as thorough 
acquaintance with the capacity of an organ; for high 
and low voice. M. J. 


American Program by American Artists of 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


The popular concert season of East High School Commu- 
nity Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, opened Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 11, with a concert given by faculty members of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 

The demand for these popular concerts has proven to be 
wider than the Hyde Park community (in which the East 
High School is located) and the immediate surrounding 
neighborhoods, Music lovers from all over the city have 
found it worth their while to come for an afternoon of de- 
lightful musical entertainment. The programs for the coming 
se#son will be even more delightful than those in the past, 
and it is the intention of the management to invite not only 
the lovers of good music in Cincinnati and its suburbs but 
also those in nearby towns who can easily come in for these 
concerts, 

As the quaing concert fell on a Sunday, which was also 
Armistice Day, a program of music by American composers 
and played by American artists from the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was featured. The pro- 
gram follows: 


T'we pieces for clarinet and piano, Interlude, Humoresque. 
ae , : ‘almers Clifton 
Burnet C, Tuthill and George A, Leighton. 
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The Swan Bent Low to the Lily,.........+...- Edward MacDowell 

A. Maid Sings Light.......... ..Edward MacDowell 

FOO TP Tb ath natdetctes vey bakaiaan -Charles Gilbert Spross 
John A. Hoffmann and George A. Leighton. 

From the Cane-Brake (for violin and piano)........ Samuel Gardner 

Karl Ahrendt and George A. Leighton, 

Indian Summer (words by George Elliston)...... Louis Victor Saar 

Seeetneart of the Vidded, «vias ccdcovovcovcverts George A. Leighton 

The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest........++.... Horatio Parker 
John A, Hotfmann and George A. Leighton. 

Pastorale for violin, clarinet and piano....... Daniel Gregory Mason 


Mr. Ahrendt, Mr. Tuthill and Mr, Leighton. 





Of the composers and poets represented on the program 
three were Cincinnatians—George Elliston, George A. Leigh- 
ton and Louis Victor Saar. 


A Cantata Prize 


The Jenny Lind Club of Harrisburg, Pa., offers the J. H. 
Troup Prize of $100 for the best musical setting for three 
part women’s voices of Longfellow’s poem: 


DAYBREAK 
A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said, “O mist make room for me.” 
It hailed the ships, and cried, “Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone,” 
And hurried adeoed far away, 
Crying, “Awake! it is the day.” 
It said unto the forest, “Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out!” 
It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, “O bird, awake and sing.” 
And o'er the farms, “O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow: the day is near.” 
It whispered to the fields of corn, 
“Bow down and hail the coming morn.” 
It shouted through the belfry tower, 
“Awake, O bell, proclaim the hour.” 
It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said “Not yet! in quiet lie.’ 

The composition is to be for three part women’s chorus 
with accompaniment, although to gain additional effects four 
voice parts may be used here and there. 

The contest is open to any American citizen, or to any 
resident of the United States who has taken out first nat- 
uralization papers, . eee 

All manuscripts must be mailed before midnight, January 
12, 1924, All manuscripts must bear a nom de plume, which 
will also be placed on the outside of a sealed. envelope, 
within which the composer’s real name and address will be 
placed. ae ete 

The winning composition is to become the property of the 
Jenny Lind Club. The winning composition will be sung at 
the club’s final concert of the season, Postage must be en- 
closed for the return of manuscripts. No manuscript that 
has been copyrighted or accepted by a publisher will be ac- 
cepted. Judges of ability will be chosen and announced in 
due time. i Pan ? 

Send all manuscripts to John W. Phillips, director of the 
Jenny Lind Club, 403 North Second street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





McCormack’s Program 


John McCormack will give his fourth New York recital 
at the Century Theater next Sunday night, December 2. 
He will be assisted by Lauri Kennedy and Dorothy 
Kennedy, and Edwin Schneider, accompanist. Follow- 
ing is the program: Symphonic Variations for cello 
and piano (L. Boellmann), Lauri Kennedy and Dorothy 
Kennedy; Minnelied (Old German, 1460), My Heart 
With Pity Swells (From Hercules, Handel), Chi 
vuole innamorarsi (Scarlatti, 1659-1725), Mr. Mc- 
Cormack; adagio and allegro from D major concerto 
(Haydn), Lauri Kennedy; To Eire (Arnold Bax), 
Frithling (Franz Schreker), Luoghi sereni (S. Donaudy), 
Is She Not Passing Fair? (Edward Elgar), Mr. Mc- 
Cormack; Irish folk songs—My Lagan Love (Arr. by 
Harty), Trottin’ to the Fair (Arr. by Stanford), If I 
Had a-Knew (Arr. by Hughes), The Exile of Erin 
(Old Irish), Mr. McCormack; Oriental Serenade (Palm- 
gren), Allegro Appassionata (Saint-Saéns), Lauri Ken- 
nedy; Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead (Graham 
Deel), Go Not, Happy Day (Frank Bridge), O That It 
Were So (Frank Bridge), I Held Your Heart (H. O. 
Osgood), Mr. McCormack. 


Chorus Formed at University of Kansas 


A genuine wave of choral enthusiasm has swept over the 
University of Kansas and the city of Lawrence, Kan. Undér 
the direction of the new dean of the School of Fine Arts, 
D. M. Swarthout, a great oratorio chorus numbering around 
550 voices has been organized and is already well started in 
rehearsals on Handel’s Messiah, which will be offered at 
some great concert in the spring. 

Dean Swarthout was formerly director and organizer of 
the Decatur Oratorio Chorus of Decatur, Ill, of over 300 
voices, which for the past eight years has presented with 
unusual success some great choral work in connection with 
the annual Decatur festival of music. The University of 
Kansas as well as the city itself are solidly supporting this 
great community chorus which is known as the Lawrence 
Choral Union. 


Cincinnati to Hear Wagner Opera 

Interest in the coming season of the Wagnerian Opera 
Company in Cincinnati, which opens its engagement at 
Music Hall on December 3 for a series of five perform- 
ances, is such as to insure a success of the event. Aside 
from the fact that Cincinnati is an opera-loving city there 
are many from out of town sections who will be there 
to witness these performances. 

According to Paul H. Ortmann, local manager of the 
Wagnerian Opera Company, there is every reason to feel 
gratified over the outlook. The repertory is as follows: 
December 3, Lohengrin; December 4, Meistersinger; 
December 5—matinee—The Flying Dutchman; Decem- 
ber 5—evening—Tristan and Isolde; December 6, Tann- 
hauser. W. W. 
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but the persona 


t is run 
the flat contra- 
the review constitutes 


Paul Bernard, Violinist, November 6 


Herald 
He played with a broad rich 
tone, 


g World 
Displayed a pleasing, if not a 
very large or ripe tone. 


Emily Day, Soprano, November 7 


Tribune 
Miss Day displayed a voice 
.. + Of a good size. 


Times 
A bright, fragile voice... . 


Elly Ney, Pianist, November 7 


Mail 

Generously and with discrim- 
ination she splashed on her col- 
ors. Particularly thrilling with 
their black and gold contrasts, 
velvety surfaces and subtle ef- 
fects were Tschaikowsky’s sonata 
in G major and MacDowell’s 
polonaise. 


Sun 
Her lighter work was... 
not shaded with the variations of 
light and shade that should have 
colored her phrases. There were 
few subtleties. 


Miguel Fleta, Tenor, November 8 


Evening World 
Mr. Fleta showed a voice... . 
that comes forth easily, with 
plenty of volume, and that does 
not lose its quality in the various 
registers, 


American 
He is a sincere and convincing 
actor, 
World 


Mr. Fleta’s acting abilities seem 

to be well above the average. 
American 

A voice... expressive in the 
utterance of all the emotional 
colorings and accents required in 
the warm-blooded Puccini meas- 
ures. 


Journal 
Mr. Fleta’s singing gives you 
the impression of much effort and 
a certain thickness of tone, The 
voice, in other words, isn’t free. 


Journal Layo x 
And as an actor he is just 
80-80, 


: _ Herald ee 
His voice is . . . not varied in 
color nor warm in character. 


Maria Jeritza, Soprano, in Tosca, November 8 


American 
She was in splendid voice and 
made every moment of her sing- 
ing and omg strikingly. 
orld 


In fact, Mme, Jeritza sang bet- 
ter than ever. 


Herald 

Her Tosca seemed to be a trifle 
subdued... . Her voice was in 
about the same condition as on 
Monday night. The long tours 
of opera singers before the New 
York season do not inure to 
the benefit of the subscribers here. 


Katherine Metcalf, Soprano, November 8 


Tribune ; 
A _ well-trained voice of consid- 
erable power. 


World 
A voice of small calibre, 


Gilbert Ross, Violinist, November 9 


Herald 


His tone full and sonorous. 


Sun 
. . « his inevitable shallowness 
of tone, 


Rudolf Laubenthal, Tenor, in Die Meistersinger, 


November 9 
American _ Journal 
A voice of ample carrying His voice is light, and, try as 
power, he would and did, he couldn’t 
make it heard at critical moments, 
American Evening World 


He warmed lyrically, however, 
in the Prize Song, and sang it 
with buoyancy and charm. 

World 

He is by far the best singer 
of Wagnerian tenor roles that has 
been seen about the Metropolitan 


He was generally good, except 
in the Prize Song, where he failed 
to grasp the lyric style. 

Journal 

The new German tenor, Mr. 
Laubenthal, appeared to be just 
one more German tenor, .. . Hi 


is 
voice is light... when one did 
hear it, it was pretty hard and 
thin. 


Sturkow Ryder at Oxford 


In a recent recital, under the auspices of the Oxford 
College of Music, Mme, Sturkow-Ryder, the widely known 
pianist, won much success. There was a large audience of 
college students and music club members on hand who 
greatly enjoyed the program, if loud and prolonged ap- 
plause is any criterion. Besides, numbers by Bach, Mozart, 
Scarlatti, Gliere, Glinka-Balakireff, Rebikoff, Rubinstein, 
Rachmaninoff, Sturkow-Ryder, Rhene Baton, and Liszt, 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder was compelled to add several encores, 
including her own Imps, Arthur Foote’s Prelude, and Ot- 
terstrom’s The Mosquito. 


Ilse Niemack Plays at New Rochelle 


On November 9, Ilse Niemack, a talented young violinist, 
who was heard at Town Hall in recital the week previous, 
played before the New Rochelle Weman’s Club, sharing 
the program with Anton Bilotti, the young pianist who 
has interested New York lately. Miss Niemack was heard 
in numbers by Wieniawski, Gluck, Burleigh, Tschaikowsky, 
and Sarasate, rendering them with breadth of style, sure 
technic, artistic feeling, and firm, singing tone. A large 
audience applauded each number with spontaneous enthusiasm. 


since the war. 





Indianapolis Hears Gerhardt Four Times in 
Two Seasons 
Elena Gerhardt, the popular liedersinger, has just 
returned from Indianapolis, where she sang as soloist 
with the Mannerchor. This was the fourth appearance 
which the soprano has had with this important organiza- 
tion within the past two seasons. 
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Praise for an American Singer in Italy 


Bessié Bowie, the New York teacher of voice, has just 
learned of a tribute paid to her pupil, Beatrice Mack, who 
recently returned to Milan after an operatic tour through 
the provinces of Northern Italy. At San Secondo di 
Parmense, where Miss Mack made her first appearance 
on tour, a concert was given by the renowned Parma 
Orchestra, in connection with the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to the soldiers of that district (Parma, by the way, 
is the cradle of Italian music and was the birthplace and 
home of the late Maestro Cleofonte Campanini). It was 
unanimously requested that I’Americana should be en- 
gaged to sing as soloist at this concert, and upon her 
appearance she was very warmly greeted and most en- 
thusiastically applauded, with many calls for “bis.” Il 
Piccolo di Parma said: ‘Beatrice Mack, of Milan, who 
is an artist of genuine merit, was much appreciated and 
applauded.” La Gazetta of the same city wrote: “The 
concert was a splendid success. Beatrice Mack, the 


soloist, is an acquaintance very dear to the local public, ° 


having sung Lucia here last June, arousing the most 
hearty and spontaneous enthusiasm. Miss Mack is a 
great artist, endowed with an excellent voice and much 
charm.” 

Bessie Bowie's studio is a very busy one just now, 
as she is planning to give a series of interesting students’ 
recitals with her large class of artist-pupils. Her re- 
citals are well known in New York. Though an ex- 
ponent of Jean de Reszke’s method, she believes, like 
Mme. Marchesi, in getting her pupils accustomed to 
singing to audiences before making the plunge of a 
debut, and gives frequent recitals at her beautiful studio 
where her pupils not only have the advantage of singing 
before critical as well as interested audiences but also 
of coming in personal contact with many artistic and 
musical people. 

Apropos of debuts, Carolyn Chrisman, one of Miss Bowie's 
artist pupils, who is at present teaching singing at the Louis- 
ville Conservatory, made her debut in concert there on 
October 30. Miss Chrisman has a very beautiful, dramatic, 
soprano voice and received many enthusiastic notices in the 
Louisville papers. The Times said: ‘Miss Chrisman has a 
voice at its best in high tones, which are rich and powerful. 
Her stage presence is unassuming and she seemed to make a 
favorable impression on the large audience assembled to 
hear her, Miss Chrisman’s diction in English is unusually 
clear and distinct, and she is entirely free from frills and 
graces that distract from a singer’s sincerity.” The Courier 
Journal said: “Her high notes were full and beautiful.” 

Mrs. Edward McClendon, the well known singing teacher 
at McAlester, Okla., is another one of Miss Bowie’s many 
artist pupils, Agnes Ritchie, who has a lovely lyric voice 
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BEATRICE MACK 


of unusual range is kept busy filling engagements at various 
churches and many private entertainments. There will be 
a debut of much interest from the studio in a few weeks. 
Olga Myshkin, a young Russian, who combines a luscious 
contralto voice with most unusual interpretive ability, will 
give an interesting program of ancient and modern songs. 


Mme. Dambmann Entertains Southland Singers 


The first social and musical afternoon of the Southland 
Singers this season was held at the home of Emma A. 
Dambmann, founder and president, Saturday afternoon, 
November 3. Many prominent guests and music lovers were 
present, and during the afternoon musical selections were 
rendered. Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi 
Club, delighted all by singing two numbers. Joseph Stet- 
kewicz, violinist, showed much talent in several solos, ac- 
companied by his sister, Vera Stetkewicz. Isabel Franklin 
and Myrtle Stett Mason’s voices blended well in a duet 
from Madame Butterfly. Mr. Perciavalli’s pupil, Mary 
Klonsky, an eleven year old pianist, played commendably, 
and: Fay Milbar gave pleasure in several piano solos. Mabel 
Baker, as usual, won her hearers, singing witl: much expres- 
sion am aria from Madame Butterfly, Another Southland 
singer member who always gives enjoyment in her singing, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Marion Ross, was heard on this occasion in Schubert songs, 
her German diction being excellent. A beautiful baritone 
voice and dramatic expressiveness were revealed in Emere 
Laha’s songs; he was accompanied by Edna Horton. Angele 
Wolf was heard to advantage in two songs and Katherine 
Face also pleased in a vocal solo. 

The rooms were artistically decorated with flowers and 
autumn leaves, and refreshments were served. The guests 
included Commander Charles E. Adams, Mrs. John Cap- 
stick, Tessie Novak, Mrs. John Wolff, Mrs. William Wolff, 
Mrs. Charles Young, Mrs. C. Hauk, Mrs. C. Wetherby, 
Mrs. Clarence Reed and Mr. Philbert and others. Appreci- 
ation was expressed by all to Mme. Dambmann for a most 
delightful afternoon. 

The next musicale at Mme. Dambmann’s home will be 
Saturday afternoon, December 1, when a program will be 
rendered by professionals. A versatile concert is to be given 
entirely by members, at the Hotel Plaza, Tuesday evening, 
December 11. Many attended the card party held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Saturday, November 17, and attractive 
and useful prizes were given. Fay Milbar and Mrs. Her- 
man C, Zaun were enjoyed in several piano solos. 


Thirty-First Concert of American Music 
Optimists 

An interesting recital under the auspices of the American 
Music Optimists took place on Tuesday evening, November 
20, at the Waldorf-Astoria, when a program of modern 
American compositions was presented. Mana-Zucca, the 
well known composer, founder and president of the society, 
whose permanent residence is in Miami, Fla., was in New 
York at the time and able to preside at the meeting. Fol- 
lowing her opening address, in which she introduced An- 
dreas de Segurola, the acting president, who was accorded 
much applause, Willy Spielter’s trio, theme and variations 
was offered by Isabelle Zimbler, violinist; Mathilde Zim- 
bler, cellist, and Sybil Rochmes, pianist. The piece is dedi- 
cated to the Zimbler sisters. 

Frances Gottlieb, possessor of an excellent soprano voice, 
who, it was announced, is an Optimist find, sang several 
selections, including Cadman’s Cry at Dawn, Lieurance’s 
By the Waters of Minnetonka, Huerta’s Pirate Dreams, and 
J. P. Dunn's Bitterness of Love. The composer of the lat- 
ter number was in the audience and Mana-Zucca asked him 
to accompany Miss Gottlieb at the piano, It was such a 
success that a repetition was demanded, Following this, Isa- 
belle Zimbler offered three violin. selections by Joseph, 
Mana-Zucca and Kuzdo, with Sybil Rochmes at the piano. 

“Roxy, tthe idol of all radio fans,” was then introduced, 
and proved to be S. Rothafel, of the Capitol Theater, who 
gave a stirring address on modern music. George Morgan 
was much applauded for his splendid baritone voice as he 
rendered Mana-Zucca’s Nichavo; Auld Daddy Darkness, by 
Sidney Homer, and Now Like a Lantern, by A. W. Kra- 
mer. The program concluded with another excellent group 
by Miss Gottlieb, and three fine numbers by Mr. Morgan. 


Gunster Will Sing I’m a Wanderin’ 


Just recently has Frederick Gunster announced that 
one of the main features of his programs for the coming 
season would be a group of spirituals. He will sing his 
group in costume and he has taken the old negro servant 
of the house as his model. In choosing his group, the 
first ones selected was I'm a Wandering’, by Samuel 
Richard Gaines, published by the White-Smith Company. 
The words of the spiritual seem to create the atmosphere 
which the composer intended for the song, and with his 
costume Mr. Gunster makes a character which is com- 
plete. Mr. Gunster is one of America’s most representa- 
tive singers and no doubt his specializing with the group 
of spirituals will add much to his already tremendous 
success as a concert singer. There seems to be quite 
an inclination in this direction and some of our most 
prominent singers are featuring spirituals of all kinds 
and classes. 


Paul Althouse on Tour 


Paul Althouse, the tenor, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, left New York last week for appear- 
ances in Wheeling, W. Va.; Wooster, O.; Galesburg, 
Ill.; Madison, Wis.; St. Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis, 
Minn., these last two engagements as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

The North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 to 
composer of the United States for orchestral com- 
position. Competition ends January 1. Carl D. Kin- 
sey, 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

New York College of Music—A number of free 
and partial scholarships in piano, violin, and voice. 
Examinations held daily during November from 2 
to4 p.m. 114-116 East 85th St., New York, 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends January 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The American Academy in Rome 
November 22)—Competition for a Fellowship in mu 
sical composition, unmarried men, citizens of the 
United States. Manuscripts must be filed with Secre 
tary of the Academy by April 1. For application 
blank and circular of information, apply Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York, 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, children’s chorus, harp 
solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. Address 
Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Jenny Lind Club of Harrisburg—$100 J. H. Troup 
prize for best musical setting, three part women’s 
voices, of Longfellow’s poem, Daybreak. Opén to 
American citizens. Manuscripts should be sent, under 
nom de plume, before January 13, to John W. Phillips, 
director Jenny Lind Club, 403 North Second street, 
Harrisburg Pa. 


(See issue of 


Olympic Games—Unpublished scores, with inspira 
tion drawn from the idea of sport, should be sent to 
the French Olympic Committee, 30 Rue de Grammont, 
Paris (2e), France, prepaid, before February 1 





now visiting New 


Waghalter Composing “Scaramouche” 


Ignatz Waghalter, the Berlin composer and conductor 
York, is making a grand opera of 


“Scaramouche,” the play and moving picture now run 
ning here. George Baklanoff, the baritone, has been 
selected by Waghalter to sing the leading role 
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National Opera Club Events 


Che meetings of the National Opera Club of America 
this season show larger and more enthusiastic audiences 
in ever, the recent all-Russian program being very 
with the reading of the names by the presi- 
lent of many new members, some of them being widely 
known artists. The November 22 operatic tableaux and 
musical illustrations, with vocal soloists and the National 
Opera Club Choral, Carl Fiqué, conductor, with dancing, 
is well attended. 

Phe club is redoubling efforts in propaganda for opera 





mteresting, 


English at popular prices, with American born and 
1ined artists. New York needs a municipal opera, and 
the club is aiming for this; such an enterprise would en- 
courage all American composers and singers. 
lhe tableaux vivante, some of the characters singing 
appropriate solos, in the Astor Gallery, New York, 
November 22, was creditably arranged by Mrs. Owen 


Kildare, and presented pretty pictures in succession. Of 
these Sybil von Wezel, singing (in costume) the wz valtz- 

mg from Faust, deserves special mention and Florence 
was graceful and capable. 


Aitken, singing the Habanera, 

Madeline Hulsizer sang an aria and songs with con 
fidence, and in the order of their appearance, the fol 
lowing took part in the tableaux: Mrs. Owen Kildare, 
Mrs. William Backhaus, Mrs. Joseph Gutman, Edward 
Pisa-Relli (solu, Mrs. Thomas Nixon, Madeline Hul 
sizer, Mrs. Clarence Meeks, Mrs. C. W. Rubsam, Lowen 
Kildare, Owen Gallagher, Betty Childs, Evelyn Han 
cock, Frank Cunneen, Mrs. Cardoze, Pietro Luzerillo 
(solo), Mrs. Charles R. Perkins, Marian Cardoze, Mrs. 
Fred Hinckley, Miss E. Mack, Pietro Luzerillo (solo), 
Mar Cotrell, Florence Aitken (solo), Sybil von Wezel 
(solo) and Hamilton B. Meeks. 

Also worthy of mention was the singing of the mixed 
chorus under the direction of Carl Fiqué, which gave 
© Hail Ye Free (Verdi), the Phantom chorus (Bellini), 
ind the Kirmesse waltz (Gounod). Agnes Bevington 
deserves special credit for worthy and sympathetic piano 
accompaniments, Mrs. Fiqué and Miss Luzerillo also; 
but the fumbled playing of the mature man was an 
gezravation; his name need not be mentioned. 

Greetings from the president included relation of what 
might have been a fatal experience, in that, returning 
from Albany, where she (Mme. von Klenner) went as 


State Federation of Women's Clubs, their 


delegate to the 
overturned, and the occupants were 


automobile skidded, 
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severely shaken up. She spoke in Chancellor’s Hall, with 
Fosdick and others, when people from Syracuse, Roches- 
ter and other cities came specially to hear her; was pre- 
sented with magnificent floral offerings (scattered on 
the roadway near Hudson, where the accident occurred); 
was asked by five clubs to visit them and give a talk on 
Opera in America by and for Americans; called attention 
to the coming Christmas affair of the club December 28, 
and to that of January 24, when the tenth anniversary 
of the club would be duly celebrated, and made other 
announcements of interest. 

One who heard Mme. von Klenner at Albany said she 
had never talked in better form, and that her pupil, Ina 
Jones (winning personality of Welsh descent), singing 
Autumn (Curran), Little Shepherd’s Song (Watts), and 
The Wren (Benedict), won big honors on a program in 
which Eleanore Gailey, of New York, also received much 
applause. Albert Vertchamp, pianist, with Carl Brenner, 
accompanist, were likewise features of the musical pro- 
gram. Miss Jones is a coloratura soprano whose future 
will be noted, her teacher, Mme. von Klenner, having 
great faith in her. 


Erna Rubinstein aia Victim of Robberies 


During the past month, Erna Rubinstein, the youthful 
violinist who has become widely known in America through 
her concert appearances last year, has twice been the victim 
of robberies. While she was playing a recital for the 
benefit of the Budapest Hospital and Sanatorium for 


Journalists, her apartment was broken into and looted of all 
A few days 


her valuables—money, jewelry and papers. 
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Eddy Brown Returns for Father’s Funeral 


In company with his mother, who happened to be 
sojourning abroad, Eddy Brown made the trip from Vienna 
(where he was concertizing) to Chicago in about eight 
days, owing to the serious illness, which was followed »™ 
death, of his father. The young violinist mourns not only 
as the son, but also as the pupil of Jacob Brown, his first 
tutor. Recognizing the extraordinary talent manifested by 
the boy, the elder Brown lost no time in developing it 
through personal instruction, for he was a proficient violinist 
himself. When the little Eddy outgrew his father’s teach- 
ing Mr. McGibeney, of Indianapolis, took charge of him. 
The boy’s progress was so rapid that the parents were 
advised to take him abroad for the completion of his 
studies. This they did. It was Hubay (in Budapest) who 
gave him further instruction. Finally mother and son de- 
cided to journey to Russia to become the pupil of Leopold 
Auer, following which Eddy Brown’s name has been known 
wherever violin art is appreciated. His recent hurried de- 


-parture from the United States was caused by the necessity 


of resuming the tour for which he is booked in Australia, 
Hungary, Southern Europe and the Near East. Mr. Brown 
will return to America next winter for a Coast to Coast 
tour. 


Katharine Goodson Again a Great Favorite 
Here 


Following immediately upon a very successful concert 
given in New York, Katharine Goodson, the distinguished 
English pianist, who i is this season spending some months 





A FORMAL WELCOME EXTENDED TO ERNA RUBINSTEIN 
by the city officials of Debrezin, Hungary, where she gave a recital recently. 


later one of her trunks disappeared mysteriously from the 
train on which she was travelling and no trace of it has 
been found. 

Young Miss Rubinstein, however, has not allowed her 
vicissitudes to interfere with her busy European tour. She 
gave a concert in Debrezin, Hungary, recently for the 
benefit of the local conservatory. On her arrival at the 
station, Miss Rubinstein and her mother were met by a 
welcoming delegation, consisting of the mayor and other 
city officials, and escorted to their hotel in the mayor’s offi- 
cial carriage. She received a tremendous ovation at the end 
of the concert. 

At present Miss Rubinstein is making a concert tour in 
Holland. She has already given four concerts at The 
Hague alone, all to capacity audiences with every inch of 
standing room occupied. 
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in America, took to the road. Her first concert was in 
Milton, Mass., after which she journeyed into Canada 
appearing at several small places before school and col- 
lege audiences, finishing her Canadian appearances with 
a standing room only concert in Ottawa. In the States 
Miss Goodson participated in the Civic Music Course in 
Portland, Me., and appeared also with the Detroit Or- 
chestra, Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducting. 

Always popular with student audiences Miss Goodson 
has still to fill a number of appearances at schools be- 
fore sailing again for England. Prominent among these 
are the Knox School at Cooperstown, and at the Bennett 
School at Millbrook, N. Y. On November 26 Miss Good- 
son appears as soloist with the Beethoven Association 
in New York. 


Augusta Cottlow’s Activities in Chicago 


Early December will find Augusta Cottlow en route for 
the Middle West again. Among her important engagements 
will be an appearance at one of Miss Kinsolving’s delightful 
Morning Musicales in the Crystal Ballroom of the Black- 
stone Hotel on December 11. This will be a joint recital 
with John Charles Thomas. Both artists are immensely 
popular in Chicago. 

It will be a busy day for Miss Cottlow, as the Society 
of American Musicians, of which Howard Wells is pres- 
ident, has invited her to be one of the judges at the pianists’ 
contest, which takes place in the afternoon. The Mac- 
Doweli second concerto will be the test, and in the evening 
she is to be the guest of honor at the dinner given by the 
society. 


Gabrilowitsch Soloist with Philharmonic 


Sunday afternoon, December 2, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
will be the soloist with the Philharmonic at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, playing the Beethoven Emperor 
piano concerto. Conductor van Hoogstraten will present 
the Cesar Franck symphony, the overture to Der Frei- 
schuetz, and the prelude to Die Meistersinger. 

At the second students’ concert of the Philharmonic 
on Monday evening, December 3, at Carnegie Hall, van 
Hoogstraten conducting, Arthur Hackett, tenor, will be 
the soloist. The program will include Gluck’s overture 
to Iphigenia et Aulis, the G minor symphony of Mozart, 
Rachmininoff's Island of the Dead, and the prelude to 
Die Meistersinger. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings in Bordentown 

On November 9, Ethelynde Smith was heard in recital at 
Bordentown, N. J., at the Military Institute there. The hall 
was- filled with students and townspeople, who gave her a 
splendid reception. Needless to say, the soprano was so 
well received that many extra numbers were demanded. 
This was Miss Smith’s first engagement on her seventh 
Southern tour, which Will keep her busy until December 18. 
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GoLLiwoc, 


“I would appreciate very much an explanation or a little sketch, 
if possible, of a golliwog-——as used by Debussy for the title of one 
of the pieces of the Children’s Corner Series, Golliwog’s Cake- 
walk, have been unable to find it in any dictionary.” 

Golliwog appears to be a name that was invented for a particular 
kind of negro poly all, first popular in England, and afterwards sold 
in this country. The inventor of the dolls appears to have invented 
the word, too, which, as you say, does not seem to have established 
itself in any dictionary. 

Way? 


“Can you explain or give any reason why what is called 
great opera is no longer given in London? Covent Garden was 
nown the world over, talked about and exploited by public and 
musicians for so many years that total silence in that famous 
opera house seems strange, particularly as the English are rather 
noted for continuing old habits and demanding them from the 
powers that It makes one wonder if the English public is 
really fond of music, or whether the mediocre musical events 
satisfy them,” 

The war was the principal cause of the discontinuance of apere at 
Covent Garden, and the exceedingly high taxes in England, bearin 
especially on the wealthy, have prevented its resumption on the old 
scale. he Theater Royal, Covent Garden, however, has not been 
entirely without opera as the British National Comper has given 
opera in English there a number of times—in fact, is having a season 
there at the present moment. Harry Higgins, who was head and 
shoulder of the former seasons at Covent Garden, is taking an interest 
in it once more. It is not improbable that a season will be given 
there next May and June by the organization of the Vienna State 
Opera as a nucleus, with the addition of guest artists. The repertory 
will include German and Italian opera. 


CHICAGO OPERA 





(Continued from page 39) 

fresher in the last act than it had been in the first episode. 
She costumed the réle extremely well and her slim figure and 
unique personality added in making her performance an 
object of great admiration from all points of view. She 
scored a triumph and was recalled many times, not only at 
the close of the opera but also after several scenes. Cesare 
Formichi had big opportunities as Nelusco to disclose his 
gigantic organ and gave it full sway throughout the evening. 
His stentorian tones were rewarded with rapturous plaudits 
by the public and those manifestions of approval must have 
left no doubt in the mind of the singer as to the pleasure 
his ‘auditors derived from his work. Jose Mojica had little 
to do as Don Alvar, but he made up the part so well that it 
stood out, and sang it so effectively as to deserve only praise. 
Alexander Kipnis also sang the role of the High Priest and 
did it so well as to call for superlatives. The balance of the 
cast was satisfactory. 

The least said about the ballet the better for all concerned. 
If jumping around the stage is dancing, then the corps de 
ballet of the Chicago Civic Opera Company is the best in 
the world. If the contrary is the case, then the ballet here 
should be eliminated and the money spent in that department 
used to better advantage. Ettore Panizza was at the con- 
ductor’s desk and did well with the score. With his orchestra 
he gave splendid support to the principals and made the 
chorus sing with much enthusiasm and understanding. A 
performance that indicated again the decadence of the Chi- 
cago Opera since the days of Campanini! 

S1ecrriep, NoveMBer 24 (MATINEE) 

With Frederick Stock at the conductor’s desk and with 
the same singers as heard last Sunday, Siegfried had its 
second performance before a sold-out house. 

MEFISTOFELE, NovEMBER 24 

The week was concluded with another performance of 
Boito’s Mefistofele with practically the same cast heard at 
other performances, but with Lazzari singing the title role 
heretofore sung here by Chaliapin, who has now removed 
his activities to the Metropolitan. RENE Devries. 


Lady of Louisiana Sings Here December 2 


On the evening of December 2, at the Apollo Theater 
here in New York, the Entertainers’ Unit of the Women’s 
Overseas Service League will present a benefit entertain- 
ment. The proceeds of this benefit are for the service fund 
of the organization, which aids ex-service men suffering 
from tuberculosis and their families, and also disabled ex- 
service women. Edna Thomas, “the Lady from Louisiana,” 
was one of the most popular of all the entertainers who 
went to Europe during the war. This will be her only New 
York appearance until after the first of the year. 

The first part of the program will be given by members 
of the unit who were entertainers with the A. E. F. Miss 
Thomas is one of the features of the second part, which will 
be directed by the master of ceremonies. In looking over 
the various names of the artists who will take part it would 
be difficult to find a more complete list of stars appearing 
at any benefit. 





Farnam Recitals Begin December 3 


Lynnwood Farnam announces a series of twelve organ re- 
citals at the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
all of them on Monday evenings, 8.15 o’clock, beginning De- 
cember 3. At the first recital he will play his Westminster 
program, that is, the one performed by him at Westminster 
Cathedral, England, September 13, 1923. December 10 
Franck’s Grand Piece Symphonique is on the program; De- 
cember 17, Vierne’s first symphony; December 24 will be a 
Christmas program, and December 31 Vierne’s second sym- 
phony is scheduled. “A Chat with Lynnwood Farnam” was 
printed in the London Musical Times of August 1, 1923. 





Roma and Thomas in Joint Recital 


Lisa Roma and John Charles Thomas sang in a joint re- 
cital before a large and enthusiastic audience in Newark, 
N. J., on November 18, and were so well received that they 
might well join forces again, though each is more than able 
to stand alone. Both of them are popular artists whose 
names are on the program of the Biltmore Musicales, the 
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date of Lisa Roma’s appearance there having been recently 
changed to December They are two fine artists who de- 
ones every bit of the success they are winning for them- 
selves, 


The Muenzer Trio’s Success 


The Muenzer Trio is composed of Hans Muenzer, violin; 
Rudolph Wagner, piano, and Hans Koelbel, cello. The 
artistic standing of this popular ensemble which came into 
existence in 1918 was fully verified in the character of the 





Daguerre Photo. 
THE MUENZER TRIO 


program rendered at the first concert of its current season, 
given in Chicago, Il., October 17—a performance which 
much overshadowed all previous efforts, showing conclusively 
its splendid music value and the high rank it is taking among 
the best known of instrumental ensembles. 

This trio of finished young artists came here from Leipsic, 
Germany, where they obtained the advantage of thorough 
schooling. They were heard together in many recitals and 
achieved much success in Europe before coming to America. 

The engagement of Hans Muenzer, the founder, as teacher 
at the American Conservatory of Chicago, resulted in his 
associates following. 

Speaking individually, Mr. Muenzer, the violinist, enjoys a 
well earned popularity since his first Chicago concert as soloist. 
He has been heard on many important occasions among which 
was an ae appearance as soloist with the Chicago 
ie gee rchestra under the conductorship of Frederick 
Stock, which served to emphasize his artistry. Mr. Wagner, 
the pianist, has a full equipment as either soloist or accom- 
panist of the highest order, possesses excellent technic and 
produces a beautiful tone, with a touch, both sure and bril- 
liant, and he is admirably adapted to ensemble work. Mr. 
Koelbel convinces that his cello contributes distinct advan- 
tage, and is always an equally important factor in his hands. 
His technic is clean and his tone large, clear and of mellow 
quality. All are young, sincere and earnest in their endeavors 
and each well fitted by temperament and musical knowledge 
for intimate association in ensemble, and the future holds 
a high place for this strong organization if its personnel 
remains as it is today. J. Atten Wuyte. 


Mrs. Johnny Deke Gives Musicale 


On Sunday afternoon, November 18, at the luxurious 
apartment of Mrs. Johnny Drake, a delightful, as well as 
artistic, hour of music was presented by Anton Bilotti, 
concert pianist, who is rapidly climbing the ladder of fame; 
Michel Banner, violinist, well known in musical circles; 
Mme. Clement, soprano, formerly of the Boston Opera. 
Mr. Brown presided at the piano as accompanist. The above 
mentioned are all genuine artists of high standing and it 
is almost needless to refer to their work on this occasion. 
Encores were demanded by the large audience. Following 
the musicale, tea was served, and all in all it was a thor- 
oughly delightful afternoon. 





Arthur Hackett Popular with Orchestras 


Arthur Hackett has been engaged by the Philharmonic 
Educational Series for an appearance on December 3. 
He will sing the Chanson Triste and Le manoir de Rosa- 
monde of Duparc, two songs which have not hitherto been 
arranged for orchestra. Mr. Hackett is appearing three 
times this same month with the Minneapolis Orchestra 
and twice with the New York Oratorio Society. His 
engagement with the Detroit Symphony is for February 5. 


Claire Dux Captures the Coast 


According to a telegram received from V. I. Shepherd, 
Claire Dux’ recent appearance in San Francisco with or- 
chestra was nothing short of a sensation. The critics, too, 
praised her in the highest terms. Equally successful was 
her appearance a few days later with orchestra in Los 
Angeles. The singer was so well received on the Coast 
that she is wanted to return there again next season. 


Jacques Gordon Heavily Booked 


Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra is appearing in recital under the management of 
Harrison and Harshbarger in the following cities: Novem- 
ber 12, Muskegon (Mich.); 19, Fond du Lac (Wis.) ; 28, 
Ottawa (Ill); December 4, Jackson (Mich.); 5, Pontiac 
(Mich.) ; 12, Beloit (Wis.); 13, Michigan City (Ind.) ; 19, 
Elkhart (Ind.) 





Levitzki Recital, December 4 


Returning from St. Louis, Des Moines, Minneapolis and 
Syracuse, Mischa Levitzki will present a miscellaneous pro- 
gram at his first Carnegie Hall recital on the evening of 
December 4, including two compositions by his former 
teacher, Dohnanyi, the Hungarian pianist and composer. 





Carreras Soloist with Cleveland Orchestra 


Maria Carreras will be the soloist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra for the pair of concerts to be given November 29 and 
30. For the occasion she will give what will be undoubtedly 
the first performance in America of Sgambati’s concerto in 
G minor. 


r 
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FLORENCOB MACBHTH ALBERTO THRRASI, 
selected as one of her principal ballad numbers, Fairy baritone, who will appear on Sunday evening, December 2, 
published by the Sam For Company 1 song often in Traviata at Daly's Theater, New York. 
mex depends on its presentation, and when Miss Macbeth 
nos this number ita auccess asa a popular song assured 





JOSEF SCHWARZ AND MRS. SCHWARZ 
WITH MENGELBERG, 
on the terrace of the Chasa Mengelberg, Walsinestra, 
Engadine. 





MUSICAL COTERIE CONCERTS DRAW LARGE CROWD. 
I'he above photograph shows the large number of purchasers gathered on the opening morning at the bow office for the sale 
of season tickets for the Musical Coterie series of concerts at Pine Bluff, Ark. The line extended from Second Avenue to 
On November 14, Frances Alda was heard in concert, and Pine Bluffs looks forward to Thurlow Liewrance 


Fourth Avenue 
on January 30, and Paderewski on February 18. (Roberts photo) 


AS THEY APPEARED. i : ‘ : CHARLES CARVER, 
When Puccini's three ; ; +} ‘ - the young basso, who has 
operas were presented : Boe a aroused great interest in the 
during the recent San ‘ ‘ musical world owing to the suc- 
Francisco opera season, Hk ae cess he has scored in concert 
irmand Tokatyan, Al Ps ‘ rea and opera, It is largely the 
fredo Gandolfi, Adamo ‘ 42 ’ inspiration and painstaking 
Didur and Paltrinieri rt ; ai teaching of Frank La Forge 
sang the principal rolea t ' {4 during the first few years of his 
nm il 7 abarro, acoring im c : ; * career that are responsible for 
dividual successes, While et ‘ % “A the triumphs he is now winning. 
there the accompanying os i ; ° * The accompanying photograph 
snapshots were taken; ha 2 | ae shows Mr, Carver as Spara- 
(1) Alfredo Gandolfi as j . : , ’ fucile in Verdi's Rigoletto. 
Wichele, (2) Paltrinieri 
as Il Tinea and Gandolfi, 
(3) Adamo Didur aa Il 
Talba and Tokatyan as 

Luigi 


THATS TUTTE 


P| 


A GROUP AT SAN SEBASTIAN. 
Left to right: Emrique Arbos, conductor of the Madrid 
Orchestra; Mra. Lydig, of New York; Prof. José Ortega y 
Ganet, Spanish musicologist. 
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a | | EL ll T | { HT ith Hutt] 
KATHRYN MEISLE, 
the American contralto, who made her operatic debut as 
Erda in Siegfried with the Chicago Civic Opera Company at 
the Auditorium, Chicago, on Sunday afternoon, November 18. 
(Moffett photo) 


‘ 


DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
of the faculty of Notre Dame University, organist and choir- 
master for the past eleven years at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Chicago. whose opera, The Corsican Girl, was produced by 
the Opera in Our Language Foundation at the Playhouse, 
Chicago, in January and February of the current year, 
reports unusual interest in his new Missa in Honorem Im- 
maculatae Conceptionis, B. V. M., already in second edition 
(The John Church Company). This mass, composed for 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the Diocese of Cincinnati, 
received its premiere on October 23, 1923, upon the occasion 
of the dedication of the recently completed diocesan seminary, 
Norwood (Cincinnati, Ohio). Dr. Browne, well known 
composer, concert organist, conductor, has some siaty pub- 
lished works in the various forms to his credit. His choir EDWIN HUGHES, 
and distinguished programs continue to be an added drawing pianist, whose concert takes place at Aeolian Hall on Sun- 
force to the many attractions of old St. Patrick’s Church day evening, December 9. During the month of January 
(Chicago), which is known the country over since the com- Mr. Hughes will tour the South, opening with a recital in 
ing of Father William J. McNamee, rector, twelve years ago. Washington, D. C., on January 7. 


MABELLE ADDISON, 
contralto, who will fill three engagements within nine days, 
December 6 she will sing in Brie, Pa., with the Apollo Club, 
Morris Gabriel Williams, conductor; December 11 there 
will be a@ recital with Rudolph Polk in Easton, Pa., and 
December 15 the contralto will appear in the Bach Christ 
mas Oratorio with the Columbia University Chorus, Walter 

Henry Hall, conductor 


KATHERINE BACON, 
who will give a piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Satur- 
day afternoon, December 8. Her 
program will include Mozart's 
sonata in D, Carnival by Schu- 
mann, three numbers from Iberia 
(Albeniz) and a group by Chopin. 
On December 11 she will play the 
piano quintet of Dvorak with the 
Lenox Quartet at Stamford, Conn. 


ULLAL CL 


MARY ELIZABETH 

HOWARD, 

prima donna with the Irene 

Castle Revue, who sings Can 

It Be Love, by Fred Vander- 

pool, with tremendous suc- 

cess, this partly due, also, to 

PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS, her delightful personality 

who will conduct open classes for teachers at his New York vocal studios for two and unusual beauty. (Na- 
weeks, beginning December 26. tional photo) 


UU. LLL 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAM FEATURES CONCERTO 
FOR TROMBONE PLAYER 


Novelty Arouses Interest—Concert for Clara Baur Fund— 
New Conservatory String Orchestra—Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison Program—Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 23.—Fritz Reiner, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, gave the people a 
particular reason for being present at the last popular con- 
cert of the season thus far in Music Hall, on November 18. 
Aside from a program that was made up of interesting 
numbers, he introduced a feature not at all commonplace. 

The soloist at this well attended concert was Serafin 
Alschausky, trombone player, who excels in the handling 
of this instrument. The trombone is not often played as a 
solo feature at an orchestra concert, and the idea was unique. 
Mr. Alschausky played beautifully the concerto, by David, 
for trombone and orchestra. He brought out all delights 
that are possible with the trombone, and that it was fully 
enjoyed was amply attested by the applause. He is a new 
member of the orchestra. 

Other numbers on the program included Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage, by Mendelssohn; military march, «in 
B minor, by Schubert; the waltz from the opera, Rosen- 
kavalier, by Richard Strauss; and the prize song and over- 
ture from Die Meistersinger, by Wagner. The concert 
was, like the first of the popular series this year, above 
the ordinary, and was delightfully rendered. 

Guy Mater anv Lee Pattison. 

The first concert to be given by the Matinee Musical 
Club this season took place on November 15 at the Hotel 
Sinton. The artists appearing were Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, pianists, who have been heard here before on 
several occasions. The program contained both old and new 
numbers, and was thoroughly enjoyed. Among the selec- 
tions played were those by Mozart, Raff, Vuillaume, Arnold, 
Bax and Arensky. 

Concert ror CLARA Baur Funp. : 

The first “Annual Frolic” was given by the members of 
the alumni of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on No- 
vember 15. An invitation had been extended to the public 
so that a large number were on hand to enjoy this affair. 
A series of scenes from grand opera, in condensed form, 
was part of the program, sung by Margaret Powell, soprano; 
Lucy deYoung, contralto; Clifford Cunard, tenor, and 
Howard Fuldner, basso. The orchestral program ~~ was 
directed by Arthur Harris. The proceeds will be devotec 
to the Clara Baur Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

New Conservatory STRING ORCHESTRA. 

The initial concert given by the newly organized Con- 
servatory String Orchestra, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, was much enjoyed on November 20, at Con- 
servatory Hall. The program was made up of chamber 
music numbers, and the ensemble was such as to make a 
fine impression. Those composing the quartet are Robert 
Perutz and Ottilie Reiniger, first and second violinists ; 
Peter Froelich, viola; and Desire Danszowski, violoncello. 
These artists have been heard here in recitals and are well 
and favorably known. 

The program included such numbers as a quartet by 
Boccherini, rarely heard here; the Dvorak Dumky Trio, in 
which Dr. Karol Liszniewski accompanied MeSsrs. Perutz 
and Danszowski on the piano, A very striking feature was 
the playing of a new number by Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
quartet, opus 25. Mr. Kelley, who was present, was asked 
to appear on the stage in response to the great enthusiasm 
after the playing of his selection. There was present a 
goodly number of musicians, and the new organization was 
given a fine send-off, with the confident belief that its 
future is one of promise. : 

Notes. 

The Woman's Club music department has begun a series 
of concerts to be continued through the season. The first 
of these was given on November 16 and very much enjoyed 
by those present. 

The Wurlitzer Community Service Concert Company gave 
the opera cantata, Ruth, on November 18, in the Odeon; 
there being a matinee and evening performance. It was 
under the musical direction of Mr. and Mrs. William Dun- 
ning; Mrs. Schuster-Matrin directed the operatic features: 
Patia Power was dramatic director; and Paul Bachelor 
directed the ballet. The entire performance was a very 
creditable one. 

Marguerite Katenbrink, a pupil of John A, Hoffmann of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was heard in recital 
on November 22, in Conservatory Hall. She has a mezzo- 
contralto voice and her program was quite pretentious. 
She was assisted by Lillian Duerig, pianist and accompanist, 
and Peter Froehlich, Jr., on the viola. 

The First Presbyterian Orchestra, under the direction of 
George R. Myers, rendered a pleasing program on Novem- 
ber 18, at York Street M. E. Church, the home-coming 
celebration. ‘ 

Emma Noe, a graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory: of 
Music, made her debut in a recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York City, on November 20, with Coenraad V. Bos at the 
piano. Miss Noe has an excellent voice and her many 
friends are pleased to hear of her progress. 

Joseph Rosenblatt, Jewish tenor cantor, gave a recital in 
Emery Auditorium on November 18, his program including 
a number of noted canticles of the synogogue arias, and 
some folk songs. 

The Symphony Circle, a number of women in Hyde Park 
(organized by Mrs. William Greenland) who are symphony 
concert patrons, meets informally on Thursday mornings 
preceding the concerts, and studies the programs. In addi- 
tion they enjoy some musical numbers. 
of the circle was held on November 8, at the home of Mrs. 
Myers Y. Cooper. 

The meeting of the Woman’s Musical Club was held on 
November 14 at the home of Mrs. R. E. Wells when an 
enjoyable musical program was rendered, which included 
early composers and some of the eighteenth century writers. 

Margaret Spaulding, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music faculty, gave an evening of dramatic readings on No- 
vember 19, at Conservatory Hall. She was assisted by 
Lucy deYoung, mezzo-contralto, and Mrs. Thomie Prewett 
Williams. 

The Clifton Music Club had a very enjoyable program 


The last meeting - 


November 29, 1923 


on November 16 when Leo Paalz was the speaker. The 
musical numbers were very much enjoyed by those present. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Orchestra, under 
the direction of Ralph Lyford, gave its first concert of the 
season on November 15, in the concert hall at the conserva- 
tory. The program included some splendid numbers. The 
soloists were Minne Leah Nobles and Clifford Cunard, 
ee of Dan Beddoe; Katheryn Reece, pupil of John A. 

offmann ; and Marion Wilson Haynie, a pupil of Marguerite 
Melville Liszniewska, 

An augmented choir of the Lincoln Park Baptist Church, 
under the direction of David Davis, rendered The Creation, 
by Haydn, on November 8. The soloists were Bessie Lee 
Grimmeissen, soprano; Edward Luebbe, tenor, and Arthur 
B. Kuhlmann, bass. The accompaniments were played by 
Eva Peale, organist, and Corinne Jones, pianist. 

The College of Music held its sixth students’ noon-day 
recital in the Odeon, on November 17. Pupils from the 
classes of Louise Dotti, Ottilie Dickerscheid, Lillian Arkell- 
Rixford, and William Morgan Knox were heard. 

A St. Cecilia program was rendered at Mt. St. Vincent 
Academy, Cedar Grove, on November 22, by Marie Ter- 
ranova, pianist; Mrs. Frank Koenig, vocalist; Helen Ded- 
dens, reader, and Marguerite Rolfes, violinist. The accom- 
paniments were played by Mercedes Voss. 

Homer A. Bernhart assisted the Grotto Orchestra on No- 
vember 20 when a part of the operetta, In the Garden of the 
Shah, was broadcasted. He was accompanied by Octavia 
Stevenson. 

The 117th Wurlitzer social service concert was broad- 
casted over the Crosley Radio station on November 21. 
Several original compositions by Emma Beiser Scully were 
presented. 

A Song of Thanksgiving, by Maunder, was rendered by 
the choir of the Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills, on 
November 18, under the direction of Gordon Graham. The 
sclolete were John Tiffany, Clifford Cunard, and Willard 

urser. 

Under the direction of Rose Gores Rockwell, a musical 
program was enjoyed at the Business Woman’s Club on 
November 17, Those taking part included Loraine Holbrock, 
Ellen Pilgrim, Agnes Soeller, Dorothy Weller, Mrs. Robert 
Franke, and Elma Wedtmacher. 

Lillidn Ludlow gave a musicale at her home on Novem- 
ber 17, where Mrs. William Greenland sang some songs by 
L. V. Saar, in which she featured his setting of George 
Elliston’s poems, Indian Summer, Fighting Courage, and 
Lost Youth. The accompaniments were played by Mrs. 
Thomie Prewett Williams, and violin solos were rendered 
by Ruben Phillips. 

Thelma Woosely, a pupil of the Kahn School of Oratory 
and Dramatic Art, gave a number of readings at the dedica- 
tion of Plymouth Church, Price Hill, November 17, 

W. W. 


Epstein’s First Lecture to Be on Das Rheingold 
The first of the five lecture-recitals on Wagner's Ring of 
the Nibelung, that are to be given by Herman Epstein at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 11, at 4 o'clock, will be devoted to Rheingold. 

The opera Walkiire is to be divided into two lectures. On 
Friday afternoon, December 14, the first act only will be 
discussed, and on Tuesday, December 18, the second and 
third acts will follow. 

Siegfried will be taken up by the lecturer on Friday 
afternoon, December 21, and he will close with the Gétter- 
dammerung on Friday afternoon, December 28. 
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Patti 

Melba 
Chaliapin 
Schumann Heink 
Maurel 


There are personal anecdotes of these—and 
many other famous singers, with illuminating com- 
ment on their art, all written in brisk, attractive 
style, in 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES PLANS 
TO BUILD MUSIC TEMPLE 


Second Symphony Concert Program Called Modern— 
“Bee's” Birthday Celebrated—Tandler with Criterion 
Orchestra—Mrs. Carter Goes on Quest—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., November 12.—Inaugurating the cam- 
paign for a bond issue at the municipal election next spring 
to build a Memorial Auditorium-Music and Arts Temple, 
more than 300 members of the Civic Music and Arts Asso- 
ciation and representatives of numerous civic, social, busi- 
ness, and welfare organizations, met in the Elite Banquet 
Hall, recently, to discuss means and formulate plans. 

The Association of the Army of the United States em- 
braces membership of all units of the military forces of the 
United States. The Music Association will have the full 
co-operation of this association, and other patriotic organi- 
zations of the city, in its plans for such an auditorium to 
be erected in commemoration of those who served in the 
World War. 

The universal interest felt in this project is signified by 
the fact that over thirty organizations were represented 
at the banquet and pledged support. 


Seconp SyMpHony CoNcERT MopERN IN TREND. 


The second symphony concert could be justly called a 
modern program and largely Russian in the symphonic of- 
ferings, opening with Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, and 
closing with the Glazounoff La Danse de Salomée, op. 90, 
No. 2. Berlioz’ scherzo, Queen Mab, or the Fairy of 
Dreams from Romeo and Juliet, was flawlessly given in 
contrast to an otherwise fervid, almost hectic, program. 
Every bit of it was enjoyed to the full. 

Mr. Rothwell was recalled each time with sincere appre- 
ciation. Claire Dux was the soloist and entirely won her 
audience, She sang an aria from the Marriage of Figaro, 
and a group of three songs, two by Strauss—Morgen, and 
Stindchen—and Regers’ The Virgin’s Lullaby. This last, 
and Morgen were the favorites. She responded to many 
recalls but sang no encore. 

BirtHpAy CELEBRATED. 


“Ber’s” 

L. E. Behymer, affectionately known to his many friends 
as “Bee,” passed a milestone on November 4. A few of his 
old friends were bidden to the Behymer home, but no hint 
given that there was a special reason until after they had 
arrived. Mrs. Behymer gave a message of greeting to the 
friends in a little speech that was a gem of simple sin- 
cerity. Mrs. L. J. Selby and Clifford Lott sang several 
numbers, and Ida Selby-Donell played a group of piano 
numbers. Among the guests were Efrem Zimbalist, for 
many years an intimate friend, and who. fortunately was 
in town, following his recital on Thursday. The company 
departed at a late hour, leaving many congratulations and 
happy returns of the day to Mr. Behymer and grateful 
acknowledgments to his wife. 

ZimBALIST Outpors Himsetr iN RECITAL. 


It was agreed that never had Efrem Zimbalist given such 
a recital as on the evening of November 1, when L. E. 
Behymer presented him in the Philharmonic Auditorium. 
The appreciation of his audience was evidenced by riotous 
applause and many recalls. 
Apvotr TANbDLER WitTH CRITERION ORCHESTRA. 


Adolf Tandler, for many years director of the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, has returned here and the man- 
agement of the new Criteriorf Theater has secured him to 
conduct the orchestra, numbering fifty musicians. Among 
the members are J. Overton, concertmaster and assistant 
conductor, and Robert Alter, cellist. Both men are excellent 
artists of wide symphonic experience. More and more the 


moving picture houses are featuring the best they can 
secure in music. 


Mrs. Carter Goes on Quest. 


Mrs. J. J. Carter left Tuesday morning for a trip through 
the principal cities of the East and Middle West in search 
of the city nearest solving community service. She goes 
as an emissary of the Chamber of Commerce. No one could 
be better suited for this “quest,” as Mrs. Carter calls it, 
as her presence and personality is felt wherever she goes. 


Notes, 


Grace Adele Freebey has written a real community song 
in My Golden California. At the Civic Music and Arts 
dinner Monday night it was sung by the Orpheus Male 
Quartet, under Gage Christopher’s baton. It is dedicated 
to Artie Mason Carter. 

Among the new members of the Chamber Music Society 
is Alfred Brain, French horn player, who was for fifteen 
years principal horn of Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London; 
also in the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, and for one 
year with Walter Damrosch in New York. Mr. Brain 
played in Europe with Henri de Busscher, chief oboist of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra here, and with Emile Ferire, 
leading viola player in the orchestra. These men all belong 
to the Chamber Music Society and have enjoyed the re- 
union, 

Clifford Lott, singer and voice teacher, has just been 
honored with an election to the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, an organization of noted teachers in 
the United States. , 


Palo Alto Notes 


Palo Alto, Cal., November 18.—Edouard Deru, violinist 
to the King and Queen of Belgium, a teacher in the 
Royal Conservatory of Liege, concertmaster and asso- 
ciate conductor with Ysaye of the famous orchestra of 
Brussels, gave a program of unusual beauty on October 
22 at the Harker school. A large audience enjoyed this 
unusual concert. 

Child songs, interpreted by Ruth May Friend, de- 
lighted an audience composed chiefly of children in the 
Community House on the afternoon of October 22. 
Nursery tales, fairy songs, and some Stevenson verses, 
with a setting by Henry Cowell, well-known local com- 
poser who is now studying in Europe, were charmingly 
explained and sung as only Mrs. Friend can sing them. 

The Fortnightly Music Club met October 23 with 
Mary Moynahan, a Schumann program being enjoyed 
by this music-loving group of local talent. 

A sacred concert, the first of this season’s monthly 
musicales planned by the First Presbyterian Church, un- 
der the direction of Ruth May Friend, was given October 
29 in the church auditorium. Violin, harp, organ, and 
soprano solos, as well as ensemble numbers, were en- 
joyed by a huge audience. 

Eleanor Griggs Nunan, pianist, and Bolton White, 
violinist, assisted by Richard Malaby, gave the regular 
Sunday afternoon concert on October 29 at the Com- 
munity House. The audience’s only regret was that 
neither artist consented to give an encore. 

Antonio de Grassi, violinist; Lucien Cesaroni, basso; 
and Warren D. Allen, the Stanford University organist, 
appeared in joint recital on October 31 in the Stanford 
Memorial Church. A Beethoven and Mozart program 
was beautifully performed by all three, perhaps the most 
striking artist being Lucien Cesaroni, whose magnificent 
bass delighted the capacity audience. 

Hallowe’en was observed by the foreign students in 
the Community House Night School on October 31 in 
the way of a program of songs by representatives of 
fourteen countries. Sixty students participated, each 
group singing the folk songs of its nation, This unique 
program was thoroughly enjoyed. Although many of 





the numbers were unintelligible to the various groups, 
each entered into the spirit of the affair and sang its 
national anthem with fervor. 

On November 4 a Community House concert was 
given by Evelyn Biebesheimer, pianist, and Rey Mar- 
chant, violinist. Both artists showed good training and 
played a long program well. 

Dr. Latham True has been selected as leader of the 
Palo Alto Morris Club, following the resignation of 
George B. Little. The club now includes about thirty 
voices, and plans to give three concerts each year. 


C. W. B. 


California Forms Intercollegiate Philharmonic 


One of the most significant indications of the rapidly 
growing realization of the cultural value of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles to all of Southern California was 
the organization last week in Los Angeles by the University 
Presidents of Southern California of the Intercollegiate 
Philharmonic Orchestra Association, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. E. C. Moore, of the University of California, South- 
ern Branch, 

Ambitious plans for a closer relationship between the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the students of the various 
Southern California institutions of higher education are in 
process of formation and it is only a question of a little 
time until the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles will 
become as much a part of the student life in the Southern 
California Universities as is the case now at the University 
of Chicago, where the Chicago Symphony Orchestra plays 
quite a lengthy season of concerts with the entire seating 
capacity spoken for far in advance. 

A distinguished array of guests were present at the meet- 
ing, including Dr. E. C. Moore, president of the University 
of California, Southern Branch; Dr. Rufus B. Von Klein- 
smid, president of the University of Southern California; 
Dr. R. A. Millikan, president of California Institute of 
Technology, of Pasadena; Dr. Remsen L. Bird, of Occidental 
College; Dr. C. L. Duke, president of Redlands University, 
of Redlands; dean Arthur Braden, of the California Chris- 
tian College ; Squire Coop, dean of the music department of 
University of California, Southern Branch; Harold J. 
Stonier, executive secretary of University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; W. A. Clark, Jr., founder of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra; E. Avery McCarthy, chairman of the Advisory 
Board of the Philharmonic Orchestra; Russell H. Ballard, 
chairman of music underwriters of Los Angeles and of the 
Industrial Committee of the Philharmonic Orchestra; E. D. 
Lyman, chairman of the University Committee of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and George W. MacLellan. 


Zimbalist Opens Stanford University Series 


Stanford University, Cal., November 15.—Efrem Zim- 
balist opened the twelfth season of the Peninsula Musical 
Association this evening to the largest house ever drawn 
by the association. The prolonged applause was sincere 
and spontaneous, and half a dozen extra numbers had 
to be given at the end to satisfy those who declined to 
leave the darkened auditorium. An exacting program 
was quietly but delightfully played. Ce 


Britt, of Letz Quartet, in San Francisco 


Horace Britt, cellist of the Letz Quartet, who has just 
completed a concert tour in California, was visiting artist 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra at its concert 
on November 2. A rousing ovation was given him by the 
capacity audience. Mr. Britt also appeared with the San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society, of which he was for 
merly a member. aesia 

Isa Kremer in Detroit 


Isa Kremer will sing a program of international ballads 
in Detroit on December 2. 
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Allentown, Pa., November 19.—Pupils of Homer Near- 
ing, most of whom are teachers, appeared in recital here on 
November 10. Those taking part were Arlene Klinger, Altha 
Ayers, Florence Siegfried, Lillian Fisher, Gertrude Hanum, 
Ann Kern, Ruth Worman, Archie Miller, Ruth Moyer, 
Dorothy Kern and Hannah Margolis. 

Charles Rouse appeared in a song recital on November 
12. He was assisted by Ruth Becker and Alice Mansur. 

The Asbury M. E. Church will give another series of 
organ recitals this winter, the first two organists to play 
being Charles Heinroth and Robert H. Woodman. 

The initial concert by the Symphony Orchestra was an 
outstanding success. The soloist, Jean Masters, is a native 
of Allentown which made her rendition of the Rubinstein 
concerto doubly interesting. 

W. W. Landes celebrated his tenth anniversary as organist 
at the Zion Reformed Church by giving a recital. The ser- 
vices of Mr. Landes have been much in demand recently 
as a concert organist. 

John Mealey’s many radio engagements testify to the ex- 
ceptional quality of his singing. He has been broadcasting 
regularly from the Wanamaker station at secrete: 


Bangor, Me., November 7.—At the annual meeting of 
the Eastern Maine Music Festival Association at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on November 5, Douglas A. Crocker was 
elected president. Other officers are as follows: Vice-presi- 
dent, Otis Skinner; secretary, Wilfred A. Hennessey ; treas- 
urer, Mrs, Sarah P, Emery; executive committee, Harry D. 
Benson, Douglas A. Crocker, Wilfred A. Finnegan, Harold 
Hinckley, Harry W. Libbey, Otis Skinner, and Adelbert 
W. Sprague; board of directors, Frank S. Ames, Frank R. 
Atwood, Harry D. Benson, Franklin E. Bragge, Lyman 
Blair, Albert E. Bass, E. L. Cleveland, Harry L. Crabtree, 
Douglas A. Crocker, Willard H. Cumming, Sarah P. Emery, 
Henry B. Eaton, Wilfred A. Finnegan, A. Langdon Freese, 
F. E. Guernsey, Wilfred A. Hennessey, Harold Hinckley, 
Harry W. Libbey, Roland J. Sawyer, William McC. Sawyer, 
Otis Skinner, Adelbert W. Sprague, Louis C. Stearns, Clar- 
ence C. Stetson, and W. H. Waterhouse. 

Fela Rybier, the Polish pianist, gave an excellent recital 
in Memorial Parlors on October 29, Her splendid musician- 
ship, power, intelligent interpretation, and purity of tones, 
were amazing. Miss Rybier is a Bangor girl and the city 
feels exceedingly proud of her superior talent. Her program 
included Bach-Tausig’s toccata et fugue; the pastorale et 
capriccio, Scarlatti-Tausig; theme, variation et fugue A 
Moll, Paderewski; L’Alouette, Glinka-Balakireff; prelude 
et nocturne for left hand, Scriabine; Polichinelle, Rach- 
maninoff ; Spanish Rhapsodie, Liszt; with the Liszt Liebes- 
traume for an additional number. The audience was large 
and extremely appreciative. L. F, 


Birmingham, Ala., November 12.—The Birmingham 
Music Study Club held a most interesting morning meeting 
on November 8, with Mrs. George Houston Davis as leader. 
The stibject was modern American composers. Having a 
broad personal acquaintance with musicians, Mrs. Davis 
talked informally, giving much information about con- 
temporary composers whom she has met, and others who 
are maintaining a high standard with their works. Mrs. 
Beatrice Tate Wright, pianist; Emma Reid Mitchell, and 
Thomas Dunham, vocalists, gave artistic interpretations of 
many beautiful compositions. 

A splendid program of patriotic songs was rendered on 
November 12, by a large chorus, under the direction of Erle 
Stapleton and Stephen Allsop, in honor of Armistice Day. 

Cosi Fan Tutte, Mozart’s opera, presented by William 
Wade Hinshaw, was given at the Masonic Auditorium on 
the evening of November 8, under the auspices of the Drill 
Corps of Cyrene Commandery Knights Templar. Judson 
House and Irene Williams were enthusiastically acclaimed 
by an audience which showed a generous appreciation of the 
artistic performance. 

On the evening of November 7, the Music Study Club 
presented the first of their series of artists at Phillips High 
School Auditorium. Those appearing were the Duncan 
Dancers, in joint concert with Salvi, harpist; and Rabino- 
witsch, pianist. Perhaps the largest audience that has ever 
greeted artists in this city was present. Every seat in the 
new auditorium was occupied, and the Music Study Club 
was much gratified by the success of its first concert this 
season. Salvi is a tremendous favorite with Birmingham 
people, and he was recalled many times on this occasion. 
As for the Duncan Dancers, they completely charmed the 
audience with their lovely performance. 

Blossom Time proved a popular attraction at the Jeffer- 
son Theater here this week. Capacity audiences greeted 
every performance, and Greek Evans became a can" “— 


ite in his role as Franz Schubert. + 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Dayton, O., November 14—In Memorial Hall, on 

October 24, Lucrezia Bori gave a charming and artistic re- 

cital. This was the second concert on the Civic Music 

League Course. Her program consisted of four groups of 

songs, French, Italian, English and Spanish, with an ap- 

propriate costume for each group. Her finished work and 
captivating appearance won the enthusiasm of the audience. 

Her accompanist, Frederick Bristol, played two solo num- 

bers delightfully. 

Marcel Dupre, the celebrated organist of Notre Dame, 
Paris, gave a recital in the N. C. R. schoolhouse, the after- 
noon of November 4. The program was a rare treat 
throughout, the Bach fantasie and fugue in G minor being 
especially noteworthy. At the conclusion of the program 
Mr. Dupre further demonstrated his remarkable musician- 
ship by improvising a symphony upon four themes submitted 
to him by local organists. 

The fourteenth symphony season opened auspiciously 


on November 6, with two splendid concerts given by the 
Cleveland Orchestra. The afternoon concert, which 
was in Memorial Halli, was for children. Arthur Shepherd 
conducted and made explanatory remarks on each number. 
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Of unusual interest was a symphonic suite, Alice in Wonder- 
land, by Edgar Stillman-Kelley. Mr. Kelley was present 
and made some appropriate remarks. 

The evening concert was in. Victory Theater, Nikolai 
Sokoloff conducting. The orchestra was heard to splendid 
advantage, the program being brilliant and _ spirited. 
It included the Leonore overture; two movements of the 
Brahms symphony No. 2, in D major; Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
Scheherazade; and the Tschaikowsky March Slav. The 
audience was the largest one seen at an initial concert for 
many years. M. C. 

East Greenwich, R. I., November 17.—At the Baptist 
Church on November 13, Dr. Minor C. Baldwin gave an 
organ recital, assisted by Mrs. Carl Roun, soprano, and 
Ella Hunt, accompanist. He played numbers by Bach, 
Baldwin, Hesse an Haydn, the latter being The Marvelous 
Work, from The Creation. Mrs. Roun sang selections by 
Allitsen, Marie, Beethoven, Monro and Yradier. A social 
half-hour followed in the church parlors. Fr; 


Easton, Pa., November 17.—Firmin Swinnen, noted 
Belgian organist, gave a recital before a large audience on 
November 11, in St. John’s Lutheran Church. Mr, Swinnen 

layed numbers by Delquin, Boccherini, Gordon Balch Nevin, 
achmaninoff, Schubert, Russell and Widor. 

At the Armistice Day service, held in the First Presby- 
terian Church, an elaborate musical service was given under 
the direction of Charles Maddock; Raymond J. Smith, vio- 
linist; C. R. Gordon, cellist, with Mr. Maddock at the organ. 
Several beautiful trios were features. The quartet was 
effective in Fisher’s Now Pray We For Our Country, and 
Mrs. G. Y. Thompson made a deep impression in her singing 
of Flanders Requiem, 

At a patriotic service held in Trinity Episcopal Church, 
special music was rendered under the direction of the 
organist, Earle D. Laros, assisted by Charles Rouse, bari- 
tone, of Allentown, and Charles Lathrop, cellist, of Easton. 

_A concert for the benefit of the Children’s Home was 
ioe in the Third Street Theater Sunday evening, with 
osephine Pezzino, soprano, from La Scala, Milan; P. 
Brand, tenor; and Alberto Terrasi, baritone. Members of 
the theatre orchestra accompanied these singers in an inter- 
esting program. 

_A eae gr musicale was given in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church in which the following took part: Louise 
Keene Detwiller, contralto; Raymond M. Bechtel, tenor; 
and Benjamin F. Evans, baritone. All of the artists reside 
in Philadelphia. 

The first concert by the reorganized symphony orchestra 
was given before a capacity house under the direction of 
Earle D. Laros. The pianist, Cecile Mayer, played with 
splendid effect the Schumann concerto for the piano and 
orchestra. Warren Robbins sang Dio Possente from Gou- 
nod’s Faust, and was much appreciated. The symphony or- 
chestra played The Blue ere waltzes; Schumann's 
Traumerei, and three dances from Henry German's Henry 
VIII. The principal number was the first movement of 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony. The gavotte by the con- 
ductor received hearty applause. This organization is 
strictly non-commercial (neither the men nor the conductor 
receive any monetary compensation) and is a great credit to 
the city. G. B. N. 

Grand Forks, N. D., November 17.—The last week 
has been a period of delight for music lovers of this com- 
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munity. On November 9, Marcel Dupre gave a recital in 
the Presbyterian Church. Grand Forks has rarely heard 
such organ playing. The audience was enraptured with the 
artistry and technic of Mr. Dupre. He appeared under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Men’s Club and all music 
lovers of the community hope they will bring other organ- 
ists to our city. 

On Tuesday evening of this week Gladys Swarthout gave 
a very pleasing recital. Miss Swar t appeared here last 
Spring under the direction of Wesley College Conservatory 
and returned again under the same auspices. 

On Thursday evening the University Oratorio Society and 
University Philharmonic Orchestra gave a joint program 
in the city auditorium. These two organizations of the 
university music department are under the direction of 
Professor F. A. Beidleman, and this was the first of a series 
of five gyn cnr concerts being financed by the Lions 
Club. The orchestra played Haydn's Military Symphony ; 
Merry Wives of Windsor overture by Nicolai, and the 
Schubert Military March. The orchestra shows considerable 
improvement over the two years past, and Professor Beidle- 
man deserves credit for raising the standard of this organ- 
ization for the present season. The Oratorio Society sang 
The Revenge by Stanford. The interpretation was musical 
throughout and the whole program was highly successful. 
_At the weekly university convocation Professor Strick- 
ling, of the university music department, appeared in the 
dual role of conductor and clarinet soloist. This was the 
second of a series of musicai convocations being conducted 
by the university music department. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musical Society, Mrs. W. E. 
Fuller, president, had a highly delightful program on Women 
in Music. The program was under the direction of Ellen 
Yerrinton of Wesley College Conservatory. Contributing 
numbers on this program were: Belle Porter Barton, sop- 
rano; Gladys McKenzie, soprano; Ethelwyn Martz, violinist ; 
Ellen Yerrinton, pianist; and the Thursday Musical Chorus, 
Mrs. Alberta Fisher Ruettell, director. 

Professor E. H. Wilcox, head of the university music 
department, who has been appointed national chairman of 
young artists contests for the Federation of Music Clubs, 
is making plans to increase the scope of these contests to 
include a series of junior contests for those who are not yet 
of ripe enough years and musicianship to take part in the 
contests for young artists. E. W. 

Green Bay, Wis., November 19.—Green Bay promises 
to be unusually busy musically this season. The Pickard 
and Merrill management presented Mischa Elman, November 
1, at the Armory. The great artist gave one of his heaviest 
programs, opening with the Nardini sonata, followed by the 
Symphony Espagnole of Lalo. His impeccable technic and 
marvelous tone kept the audience spellbound from the first 
note to the last of his performance. 

On November 14 Mr. Timms, at the Orpheum Theater, 
presented Amelita Galli-Curci to a packed auditorium. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the house was most enthusi- 
astic, hearty applause greeting every number. The artist’s 
voice was in beautiful form. The agility was there in the 
coloratura numbers and pathos and wonderful expression in 
the old favorite songs. The program consisted of French, 
English, Spanish and Italian songs. The assisting artists 
were Mr. Berenguer, flutist, and Homer Samuels, pianist. 

The music committee of the Women’s Club, Mrs. 
Phenecie, president, gave its first program on October 17. 
Mrs. Henry Erbe presided at the meeting. Minnie Diekman 
read an interesting paper on Mischa Elman and Galli-Curci. 
Mrs. L. H. Barkhausen, lyric soprano, sang an aria from 
Manon, Massenet; Louise, Charpentier; Tes Yeux, Rabey; 
and a Spanish Madrigal, Huerta. Mrs. Walter Larsen, 
pianist, played Ecossaise, Beethoven; May Night, Palmgren; 
Valse Opus 42, Chopin; and the prelude in G minor, Rach- 
maninoff. 

On November 7, the second meeting of the club took place. 
Mrs. George Nau gave a splendid reading of the entire 
Ring of the Nibelung, assisted by Mrs. Torrence Phelps, 
soprano. M. LN. L. 

Greensboro, N. C., October 22.—The official opening 
of the musical seasgn took place on October 1, when the 
Euterpe Club entertained with their annual fall reception 
at the home of the new club president, Agnes Martin. 
All of the music clubs of the community, music faculties of 
the different colleges, and music dealers, foregathered in 
a huge body as the guests of this, the oldest and third 
largest music club in the South. New members of the 
profession who have located here were introduced and 
welcomed, The program of study outlined by the Euterpe 
Club for this year is a unique and interesting one, and 
includes such subjects as, The Mystic in Music, The Effect 
of World Events on Music, Poetry in Music, Form in 
Music, etc. 

September 21, Glenn Gildersleeve, with Mrs. Gildersleeve 
and George McKay assisting, was heard in an interesting 
program at the Greensboro College. Mr. Gildersleeve 
is the new head of the public school music system in this 
city, coming from- Columbus, O. He is a baritone, and 
also a cello player. Mrs. Gildersleeve has a charming 
soprano voice. Mr. McKay is a pianist and also director 
of the bands, being inaugurated in the various schools 
on the above occasion. All three proved themselves artists 
he no mean ability and a great addition to musical life 
ere. 

James Westley White, baritone, was heard in a varied 
program in Memorial Hall, Guilford College, the evening 
of September 22, with Phillip Jeffenes as accompanist. 
The an ge included numbers by Handel, Strauss, Verdi, 
Chadwick, Dunhill, Burleigh, etc. Mr. White appeared in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., for the Music Association there on 
October 15, in a similar program. His accompanist on this 
occasion was Ruth Stivers. 

Frank W. Church, head of the music department at 
Greensboro College, appeared in a program of organ music 
at that school the evening of September 24. His numbers 
were all byliving American composers, and included Sowerby, 
Lemare, Becket, Lester, Held, Bebide, Sykes, and Harris. 

On September 16, Benton Perry, tenor of Hollywood, 
Cal., and Dr. C. H. Credeman, pianist, of this city, were 
heard in a joint recital at the First Lutheran Church. They 
were heard by a large audience and appreciation was evi- 
denced by requests for encores. 

Benjamin Bates, tenor soloist and teacher of voice at 
North Carolina College for Women, gave a music talk on 
American composers before the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club on September 12. 

September 30 witnessed the first students’ recital of the 
season at Greensboro College. The program was given 
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by the students of Prof. T. M. Church, Gilman Alexander, 
Kathrine Hutton, Miss Seiler, and Miss Bridgeman. 

George Thompson, teacher of organ at the N. C. C. W., 
was heard there recently in an interesting program of organ 
music. Mr. Thompson is also organist of the First Baptist 
Church here, of which Benjamin Bates is director. 

William Clegg Monroe, baritone, after spending the 
summer here with his family, has returned to New York 
to resume his studies and professional work. Jean Patter- 
son, soprano, has also returned to her studies in New 
York. Both Miss Patterson and Mr. Monroe are popular 
singers and were heard in a joint recital at the N. C. C. W. 
by a large and appreciative audience. 

Mrs. Glenn Gildersleeve has formed a Music Appreciation 
Club as part of the activities of the Y. W. C. A., although 
it is understood that members of the Y. M. C. A. are eligible 
for membership. The club will meet on Thursday evenings. 
Nell Wescott was elected president of the club; Katherine 
Wharton, vice president, and Olive Chandley, secretary. 

A number of Greensboro active musicians gave the regu- 
lar monthly program for the Musical Art Club, in High 
Point, an adjacent city, recently. Those appearing were 
Mrs. J. Norman Wills, pianist and president of the North 
Carolina Federation of Music Cluhs; Mrs. Jess Alderman, 
violinist; and four of her advanced pupils, who were Char- 
lotte Van Noppen, Virginia Tucker, Virginia Jackson, and 
Allen Boren. Jack Baxter, soloist, played Adoration, by 
Borowsky, A talk on the value of high school orchestral 
training was given by Florine Rawlins, head of public 
school music in the High Point Schools. Mrs. Wills was 
also heard in a short address. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s company of artists, headed by 
Irene Williams, soprano, presented an arrangement of Doni- 
zetti’s opera, Don Pasquale, in English, at the Grand Theater, 
on the evening of October 31. This was the first of the 
series of entertainments fostered by the North Carolina 
College for Women. 
room was taken, and absorbed attention given throughout 
the performance. Miss Williams sang well, and was charm- 
ing at all times. Her acting was sprightly and graceful, 
and never overdone, Judson House, tenor, sang excellently. 
Leo de Hierapolis, baritone, was in good voice and acted 
splendidly. Pierre Remington, as Don Pasquale, was effec- 
tive, and Ellen Rumsey as the Major-domo, and a Notary, 
did well. 

The choir of West Market Street Methodist Church, 
consisting of twenty picked voices, under the direction of 
Mrs. Henry Ware, was heard on Sunday evening, October 
28, in a splendid rendition of Gaul’s Holy City. The 
work of the chorus was good and showed skillful training. 
Besides the directing. Mrs. Ware sang the leading con- 
tralto solo numbers of the work. Mrs. C. D. Benbow, 
soprano, was heard with pleasure, and Myrtle Pryer, mezzo 
soprano, was especially excellent in her solo numbers and 


Every seat and all available standing . 
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a duet with Mrs. Ware. Glenn Gildersleeve, baritone, C. D. 
Hess, bass; Jack White and Ralph Hodgkin, tenors, all 
sang well. Every seat was taken, many standing through- 
out the entire performance. J. W. Ww 
Grinnel, Ia., November 19.—On November 9 at the 
Grinnell School of Music, the Grinnell String Quartet, 
comprised of David E. Peck, first violin; Grace Seary 
Smith, second violin; Bertha S. Smiley, viola; and George 
F. Pierce, violoncello, gave a concert and offered Haydn’s 


quartet, opus 64; Beaton’s Scherzo from quartet for 
strings; Ravel’s allegro moderato from quartet in F, 
and Beethoven's quartet, opus 59. 


On October 19, at the Grinnell School of Music, Arthur 
Faguy-Cote, baritone, offered a song recital. Berry Walcott 
Faguy-Cote was the accompanist. The program included 
numbers by Handel, Schubert, Brahms, Strauss, Rachman 
inoff, Moussorgsky, Gretchaninoff, Duparc, Schmitt, Debussy, 
Ravel, Carpenter and others. B. F. 

Hopewell, Va., November 14.—Evie Lee Bowcock, of 
Charlottesville, Va., gave a recital at the DuPont Club, 
on the evening of November 13, for the benefit of the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Fund, Her program con- 
sisted of a number of negro impersonations and singing 
with guitar accompaniment. During the war Miss Bowcock 
was a member of the Over There Little Theatre League, 
and spent much time abroad in connection with the League 
work among soldiers. T 

Jamestown, N. D., November 8.—A very successful 
program was given by the advanced students of the music 
department of Jamestown College, November 2, in Voorhees 
Chapel. Every participant upheld the usual high standard 
of the department. The program contained numbers by 
Beethoven, Rheinhold, Handel, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Bizet, 
Grieg, Gounod and MacDowell. Those participating were 
Margaret Fried and Doris Woodward, of Jamestown; Grace 
Watkins, of Fargo; Christine Colvin, of Ayr; Irene Over 
holser, of Dogden; Margaret Fairweather, of Souris; Isabel 
Hamilton, of Bathgate; Ralph Travis, of Jamestown, and 
Elwood Fahl, of Hazelton. R.S 

Kansas City, Mo., November 16.—With the several 
managers of local concerts vieing with each other to see 

(Continued on page 55) 
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TOLEDOANS RALLY TO THE 
SUPPORT OF LOCAL SYMPHONY 


Ponselle, Danise, Schumann Heink and Althouse Score in 
Interesting Programs—Notes 

Toledo, Ohio, November 1.—The Toledo Symphony Or- 
chestra, in its fourth season, is enjoying increased success. 
The organization is now upon a well established basis, both 
in the matter of individual subscriptions and in patronage 
by prominent citizens, who have created a guarantee fund 
for a period of three years, Carl D. Spitzer is president 
and Lewis H. Clement, who organized the symphony, re- 
mains as its conductor. The orchestra will give a series 
of six Sunday afternoon concerts. 

A civic orchestra, the members of which are young musi- 
cians in training for the Symphony, meets every two weeks 
at the Art Museum for rehearsals, and is given as careful 
instruction by Conductor Cle ment as the regular Symphony 
receives. A concert will be given by the Civic Orchestra 
during the season. 

Recent gifts to the orchestra include a valuable set of 
cathedral chimes, by Mrs. Clarence Brown, one of Toledo's 
most enthusiastic supporters of art. 

PoNSELLE AND Dantse First 1n Teacuers’ Course. 

Ada Ritchie, manager of the Teachers’ Concert Course, 
announces six concerts for the fifth season in which a 
brilliant array of artists will be heard. These are given as 
a benefit for the Public School Teachers’ Emergency Fund. 
At the opening concert, on October 14, at the Auditorium 





MARY WILLING MEGLEY, 


president of the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Association and 
conductor of the Toledo Choral Society of 300 members. 


Theater, Rosa Ponselle and Giuseppe Danise were given 
an ovation by a large and enthusiastic audience. It was 
Ponselle’s second appearance in Toledo and she added hosts 
of admirers to those acquired the year previous. Danise was 
equally well received. 

Rivoit Crry Concert Course Opens. 

» Rivoli City Concert Course, under the management 
of ‘Grace E. Denton, was inaugurated by Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink. The singer was greeted by a capacity house, 
with more than two hundred people seated upon the stage. 
The Rivoli Theater, where the series is being held, is the 
largest and most beautiful theater in Toledo. 

The second concert featured the Cleveland Orchestra 
with Paul Althouse as soloist, and was heard by another 
huge audience, numbering over 3,000. Conductor Sokoloff 
was so impressed by the big gathering and its appreciation 

of the program that he made an impromptu speech congratu- 
lating Toledo upon its very evident progress since the or- 
chestra’s last concert there. 

Althouse incited much enthusiasm with his fine singing 
and was recalled again and again. 

Notes. 

Toledo is justly proud of the artistic and financial suc- 
cess achieved by the Toledo Choral Society, and of its di- 
rector, Mary Willing Megley. The society now numbers 
three ‘hundred active members. Mrs. W. F. Schmitt is 
president. 

The Educational Club chorus of the Toledo Women’s 
Club is planning a busy season under the direction of Walter 
E. Ryder. 

The Mozart Choir, Mrs. George N. Fell president, an- 
nounces for its third season the Stabat Mater, by Dvorak. 
Prof. Charles Kuntz, director, has just returned from a 
summer's stay in England, where he studied piano under 
Tobias Matthay, of London, fellow and professor of the 
Royal Academy; and choral technic and boy voice training 
with Sir Richard Terry, organist and choirmaster of West- 
minster Cathedral. 

The Monday }*.sicale, a’ women’s organization com- 
posed of profess.~xal musicians in Toledo, gave its first 
program of the season in the new concert hall of the J. W. 
Greene Company. The artists appearing were Lucile Dodge, 
pianist; Mrs. A. Newton Knapp, contralto, and Mrs. Kirk 

3axter, accompanist. 

The Junior Musicale, auxiliary to the Senior Club, num- 
bers about forty young musicians of the city. They con- 
duct their own programs and business of organization. 
Three members of the Senior Club act as an advisory board. 
Mrs. A. Newton Knapp is president of the Senior Club, and 
Lucile Renner president of the Junior Club. 

The free Sunday afternoon concerts at the Art Museum 
were resumed on October 8, Edwin D. Northrup, baritone ; 
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Florence Fisher, violinist, and Eva Bell Clement, accom- 
panist, gave a delightful program; as usual the Hemicycle 
was crowded. 

The Children’s Music Hour will be continued on Satur- 
day afternoons, under the direction of Lina Keith, director 
of the Sherwood School of Music. 

The La Salle & Koch Company, one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the West, has engaged Joseph Sainton to 
direct an operatic organization composed of their employees. 
Mlle, Modiste was the opera chosen for their first per- 
formance, and a brilliant production of it was given at 
the Auditorium Theater on October 17, with tremendous 
success, The opera was elaborately staged and the singers 
were beautifully gowned, all from the stock of the La Salle 
& Koch store. The opera was supported by an orchestra 
of twenty musicians, with Abram Ruvinski as concertmaster. 
The artistic success of the opera was a marvel to all, as 
the company was organized and the opera produced in four 
weeks’ time, and most of the young singers were inex- 
perienced. 

Mr. and Mrs, Otto Sturmer returned recently from a 
year’s study in Germany. They will resume teaching in the 
Toledo Conservatory of Music, where Mr. Sturmer is head 
of the piano department. 

Marjorie Hamilton, coloratura soprano of Toledo, is 
studying in Italy. 

Constance Ohlinger, recently graduated from the Uni- 
versity School of Music of Ann Arbor, Mich., is leaving 
for Paris to continue her studies. 

Muriel La France, coloratura soprano, graduate of the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, will be the soloist at the 
first concert given by the Eurydice Club, and later will 
fill several engagements in nearby cities. 

Mrs. Frederick M. Fuller, soprano, appeared in recital 
at the Art Museum on the evening of October 15. Her 
program included songs of the Elizabethan period. Mrs 
John Gillett was the scceangnedet. 

Elmer Gertz, pianist; Gerald McLaughlin, violinist, and 
Beulah Ruth Shortt, contralto, have returned from a suc- 
cessful tour in Chautauqua. 

Mrs. Raymond L. Durfee soprano, has been appointed 
head of the voice department of the Toledo Conservatory of 
Music, succeeding Mary Preston Beaven, who has returned 
to her home in Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Mrs. Frank I. Green, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. R. C. 
Longfellow, pianist, will give a program of American folk 
songs and ballads for the Friends in Council Literary Club 
of Monroe, Mich, 

Prof. C. L. Schnitker, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Louis Lutheran Church, gave an organ recital recently, 
issisted by Reginald Morris, tenor, Fak & 


23,000 at Sousa’s itceaiideee Concert 


At the beginning of the present tour of Sousa and His 
Band, the prediction was made that this would be a 
phenomenal tour, and that statement certainly seems justified 
from all the recent accounts which have come in. The fol- 
lowing telegram was received on November 20: 

“Sousa and His Band played Saturday and Sunday, November 
17 and 18, at the jae Auditorium to twenty-three 


thousand people. The receipts exceeded fifteen thousand dollars, a 
new record for Milwaukee, and Sousa’s Band now in its thirty-first 
season and this was not a benefit. (Signed) Harry AsKkIN.’ 
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THE DAYTON WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


By John Finley Williamson, Conductor 





[Recently John Finley Williamson, conductor of the 
Westminster Choir of Dayton, Ohio, visited Chicago, 
where a representative of this paper secured the follow- 
ing facts concerning the choir.—The Editor.] 


The Westminster Choir is not a professional organization. 
It is composed of young men and women taken from various 
walks of life in Dayton and vicinity, all of whom are 
members of Evangelical churches. The Westminster Choir 
was founded three years ago and in that short time has 
reached a high plain of artistry. The Westminster Choir 
has proven that a chorus can be made as expressive as a 
symphony orchestra in its powers of artistic and spiritual 
revelation. The wide range of tone color possible in the 
human voice, in addition to the harmonic effects and the 
soul of the singer, give a most exalted form of expression 
akin to that of a wonderful pipe-organ or a great symphony 
orchestra. 

Every man and woman has in his soul a responsiveness 
to some form of the beautiful and the spiritual, and the 
average person craves some outlet for that emotional feeling. 
In the domain of music not all can be soloists, but the 
chorus offers this outlet to all, while it gradually develops 


in its ensemble effect a more and more artistic individual 
expressiveness. 
In 1920 I started the Westminster Choir, and its first 


public appearance at any distance from the city of Dayton 
was at Winona Lake (Ind.) in the summer of 1921. In 
eis yf of thé same year, the well known New York 
manager Hanson, was persuaded to come to Dayton 
to hear our choir and was much impressed. To justify his 
conviction of the choir’s unusual possibilities, Mr. Hanson, 
on his second visit to Dayton in January, 1922, brought 
with him Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, the distinguished con- 
ductor of the St. Olaf Choir and the composer of several 
of the anthems sung by our choir. Mr. Christiansen’s en- 
thusiasm convinced Mr. Hanson of the soundness of his 
own judgment, and in April, 1922, the New York manager 
accepted the general management of the Westminster Choir. 


In the meantime, interested members of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, in order to finance the choir 
and to spread the gospel of its message to wider circles, had 
organized the Westminster Church Choir Association. Under 
this auspices the first tour of the choir was undertaken in 
November, 1922, The opening concert was given at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, then Cleveland, Detroit and other cities as far 
north as Grand Rapids were visited, and in every city the 
choir was received with tremendous enthusiasm. 

Realizing the cultural value of such an organization to 
the community life of the city, several representative citizens 
of Dayton felt that the choir should be converted into a 
civic enterprise. At a conference between these citizens 
and the Westminster Church Choir Association, the project 
was adopted and the present Dayton Westminster Choral 
Association came into existence. 

The Dayton Westminster Choral Association was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of Ohio and a State 
charter secured in order to make the choir with its tre- 
mendous future possibilities a thoroughly organized business 
undertaking. The Association has been formed not for the 
purpose of producing profit, but solely in order that the 
choir, as a civic organization, may function properly in 
every way. The choir has the full support of the Chamber 
of Commerce, which realizes the big advertising value that 
the choir will have for Dayton, and at present I am 
planning to enlarge the choir and give May festivals with 
it as the main attraction. A choir replaces in smaller cen- 
ters a symphony orchestra and I believe Dayton has one of 
the best choirs in the Westminster Choir that can be found 
in any part of the country. The singers of the choir are 
professional business men, music students, but all vocal 
students. More and better singing by the people in our 
churches, in our schools, in our social organizations, in our 
industrial plants, will react with tremendous force upon the 
general tonal quality of our community life. Church and 
community life of the city and our country has made the 
sp of the Westminster Choir a source of inspiration to 
all of us. 





Thorner Interests Himself in Aspiring Young 
Talents 


“OF evourse I am,” said Mr. Thorner. “Naturally, when 
a young ‘pupil of mine makes good I am more than pleased. 
I take the greatest interest in aspiring young talents, and if 

can only get them 
when they are really 
young and unspoiled it 
pleases me _ best, be- 
cause I then have the 
best chance to make 
something of them.” 

“You mean begin- 
ners ¢ 

“Exactly, beginners. 
To take a fresh, young 
voice and make it a 
thing of beauty and 
worth is inspiring.” 

All of which con- 
versation concerned the 
brilliant success made 

Mishkin Photo, by a  Thorner pupil 

WILLIAM THORNER with the San Carlo 

Company in Philadel- 

phia. The Philadelphia papers may be left to tell the story. 
The Record says: 

A tenor new to Fortune Gallo’s large forces, Demetrio Onofrei, 
sang the delightful music allotted to Reaeeee, and made, certainly, a 
most auspicious Philadelphia debut. Onofrei, a Rumanian, is quite 
young (24), and Impresario Gallo has a strong find in him. He has 
not particularly an heroic-sized body, but his voice is nevertheless of 
good volume, and extremely sympathetic and pleasing in quality. 

The Inquirer stated : 

An interesting feature of the occasion was the introduction in_ the 
role of Rodolpho of a new Rumanian tenor, Demetrio Onofrei. He is 
very young; - has hitherto made few appearances on the stage; but 
there was nothing amateurish in his acting of the part, while as for 
his singing—well, it is seldom that the hardened o; ee goer is treated 
to such a surprise. Mr, Onofrei has a voice of rare beauty, full 
of ravishing tones, and of ample range—at least for a lyric part. 
To what artistic heights he may develop it were futile to predict. 
But if he can sing Rodolfo like this at his age, what may he not 
do hereafter? The duet with Mimi in the first act is a severe test 
for a tenor; Mr. Onofrei survived it triumphantly, 

The Ledger: 

One new member was introduced in the cast, this being the tenor, 
Demetrio Onofrei, a Rumanian youth of twenty- -four years, who made 
a very favorable impression as Rodolfo. His voice is very fine in 
quality, but somewhat light; but this was more than atoned for by 
the beauty of his quality as well as the pec teamen of phrasing. Dra- 
matically, he was fa irly good in a very difficult role. Mr. Onofrei is 
one of the most promising young men whom Mr. Gallo has yet 
presented to the Philadelphia public. 


The American: 

The new tenor, Onofrei, made a truly romantic poet Rodolfo, and 
after his fluent delivery of the famous first act “Narrative” there 
was prolonged applause, and he was given many recalls after the 
acts. Throughout the evening his voice was full toned and pleasing 
and his acting intelligent and truly poetic. 


Barber of Seville at Daly’s Theater 


An exceptionally fine performance of the Barber of 
Seville was presented at Daly’s Theatre on Sunday even- 
ing, November 11, with Alberto Terrasi as Figaro. Mr. 
Terrasi has a voice of excellent quality, substantial in 
volume, and he is a singer of operatic experience. He 
gave a fine portrayal of the part and was received most 
enthusiastically, being one of the principal features of the 
eroning oa Lina Palmieri-Pesce, scorent Saelaret ex- displayed ex- 











cellent upper tones but her singing was somewhat thin 
in the lower and medium register. She, too, gave a 
good interpretation ¢ the part and sang with feeling 
and understanding. Martellotti, tenor, as Conte D’Al- 
maviva, was an F aition to the successful performance; 
he possesses a fine quality of voice which he uses artisti- 
cally. His legato singing was particularly sweet and 
effective. He also was well received. 

Others in the cast were: B. Garver, mezzo soprano, 
as Berta; E. Palazzi, basso, as Don Basilio; M. Moscato, 
bass, as Don Bartolo; A. Tortorice, baritone, as Fiorello. 
Ottone Pesce deserves much praise for his commendable 
conducting, considering the small orchestra he had. 


Jean Skrobisch Pupils in Recital 


Jean Skrobisch, New York vocal teacher, presented four 
advanced pupils in recital on Sunday afternoon, November 
18, in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. The participants 


were Wanda Lehrmann, mezzo-soprano; Lillian Gelberg, 
soprano; Cecilia Ostermann, contralto, and Herman Bailen, 
baritone. 


The program opened with a group of German songs— 
A King Grown Old and Feeble, Rubinstein; Schubert's 
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The Wanderer, and Courage; as well as In May and in 
Dreams | Fell a-Weeping, by Schumann, sung by Mr. Bailen, 
who at close of — also rendered four Russian songs. 
His work won much well deserved applause. Miss Lehr- 
mann made an excellent impression with her singing of 
Who is Sylvia, Schubert; The Lotus Flower, Schumann, 
and A Solitary Fir Tree, by Elsenheimer, as well as with 
Gounod’s Ave Maria, Miss Gelberg sang with charm a 
group comprising Will o’ the Wisp, Spross, So-So Rockaby 
So, Elsenheimer, and The Swallows, Cowen, as well as 
Un bel di from Madame Butterfly, Puccini. Miss Oster- 
mann’s rich contralto voice was greatly admired in two 
groups—The Soldier’s Bride, Schumann; My Heart is 
Mute, My Heart is Cold, Strauss; Longing Distance, Elsen 
heimer; A Dream, Bartlett; Where Corals Lie, E lg ar, and 
Inter “* MacFadyen. 

Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer was at the piano, and assisted the 
soloists materially i in the successful rendition of their various 
numbers. A word of especial praise is due Mr. Skrobisch 
for the uniform excellence of the work of these four pupils 
It was apparent in each case that great care was employed 
in voice placement, tonal reproduction, delivery and inter 
pretation, which reflect much credit upon Mr. Skrobisch’s 
teaching method. 


Pauline Cornelys with Monte Carlo Opera 


Pauline Cornelys, the American soprano who scored such 


success in Baltimore last summer, singing Butterfly, Gilda, 
and other leading soprano roles with the De Feo Opera 
Company, has recently been engaged by Raoul Gunsbourg 


to do Elena in Mefis 
Miss ( ornelys 
Monte Carlo at 


of the Monte Carlo Opera Company, 
tofele with that organization next spring 
will have several concert appearances in 
that time also. 


Gabrilowitsch Praises Michael Press 


A telegram, dated November 15, from Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch, reads as follows: “Michael Press scored great suc 
cess with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra by his excellent 
performance of Tschaikowsky violin concerto before an 
audience of three thousand people in Ann Arbor.” A splen 
did tribute! 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Countzr 
it «8 qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Coverer will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
information Bureaa, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF OrGANISTS’ CoMMITTEE MEETS 
Interesting as ever was the November 12 meeting of the 
executive committee of the National Association of Organ- 
ists, called by Chairman McAll, at headquarters, the follow- 
ing being present: President Noble, Secretary Nevins, 
Mesdames Fox, Keator and W hittemore and Messrs. Farn- 
ham, Stanley, Adams, Senator Richards (New Jersey mem- 
ber), Dr. Russell, and Riesberg. With over $800 in the treas- 
ury; an excellent get-together dinner assemblage when Colles, 
the Times gave a talk; a similar dinner of the Union- 
Zssex Chapter, on October 22, when sixty persons attended ; 
ie prospective establishing of a local Richmond, Va., chap- 
ter, and an organ recital with Dr. McMillan of Toronto, 
guest organist, Wanamaker auditorium, November 30—all 
this betokens success. The Illinois Council desires co- 
operation and endorsement of an organ and orchestra con- 
cert planned for February 21, and this was duly wired 
them, Senator Richards reported that the organ at Atlantic 
City was completed, with Scott Brook, municipal organist, 
giving an opening recital November 27 
Preorte’s SympHony CuHaAmbBer Music Concerts 
The New York Trio, consisting of Clarence Adler, piano; 
Louis Edlin, violin, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cello, gave 
trios by Mozart, Arensky, Grieg and Arbos at the Novem- 
ber 16 opening concert, under the auspices of the People’s 
Symphony Club, Egmont H. Arens manager. The audi- 
torium was so full that 200 additional seats were placed o on 
the stage of Washington Irving High School. 
The Letz Quartet will give the December 21 concert. 
Srexe-Seecey Cuorat Crus Concert 
A concert of unusual excellence was given by the St. 
Cecelia Choral Club, Henrietta Speke-Seeley, director, in 
St. Ann’s Parish Hall, on November 14. ° 
The program was made up of part songs by Huhn, Bur- 
leigh, Handel and others, a Japanese scene by Elias Blum 
for chorus, and some Tuscan, Spanish and Tyrolean folk 
songs for two and three voices. Particularly fine were the 
two soloists, Lillian Morlang-Koehler, soprano, in Arditi’s 
Waltz song I! Bacio, and Elizabeth H. Wright, contralto, in 
Allitsen’s Song of Thanksgiving; both singers were in ex- 
cellent voice. Lovely in voice and interpretation was the 
group of short poems read by Ira Belle Squire, another club 
member. 
Popucar Ricnarp Crooks 
Richard Crooks, tenor, was soloist at Summerfield M. E. 
Church, Port Chester, N. Y., November 18, when a —— 
auditorium heard him sing Open the Gates (Mrs. Knspp) 
If With All Your Hearts (Mendelssohn), Pour Out Your 
Heart (Molique), and a simple hymn, in all of which his 
resonant, pure and expressive tenor voice won all hearts. 
December 2, Edwin Grasse, violinist, composer and organist, 
will be soloist at this church, of which F. W. Riesberg is 
organist and musical director. Maunder’s Song of Thanks- 
giving was given by the vested choir, with local soloists, 
November 25. 
New York Crier Crus Jupitee GATHERING 
A_ pre-Thanksgiving event of the New York Clef Club, 
Louis Arthur Russell president, in suite 61, Carnegie Hall, 
November 21, brought talks by various members of the 
profession, “with fairy tales by our own worthy members” 
(quoting the circular) “a fraternal confab, a sideboard in 
lawful variety and plenitude”—all this brought a crowd of 
men among whom were Herbert Wilbur Greene, Carl G. 
Schmidt, Charles D. Farnsworth, Edmund W. Jacques, E. 
Presson Miller, George E. Shea, Julian Norman, W. J. 
Baltzell, James O. Boone, Robert J. Hughes, Louis Arthur 
Russell, president; J. Edmund Skiff, secretary-treasurer. 
ConsTANCE BEARDSLEY ON THE Pactric Coast 
Constance Beardsley, the pianist, who went to the Pacific 
Coast on a visit and has decided to make it her temporary 
residence, has appeared in concerts and recitals with Metro- 
politan Opera artists in that far off region. Miltonella 
Beardsley, her mother, is an extremely busy pianist and 
teacher in Brooklyn, and both mother and daughter studied 
with Josef Hofmann. 
Cuom Bureau AND Musictans EXCHANGE 
Theodore Strong, experienced organist and choirmaster, 
member of the American Guild of Organists and National 
Association of Organists, will manage a church choir bureau 
and musicians’ exchange, under the supervision of the Walter 
Anderson Concert Direction. They purpose furnishing singers 
and organists of quality and experience to churches and 
others. 
Kriens Sympnony Ciup Renearses 110 Members. 
The Kriens pyeapheny Club has a large attendance this 
season, rehearsing Thursdays at 7 p. m., at Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church. At the November 15 rehearsal 110 mem- 
bers were present. 
Avece Luts RanKin Recertion-MUSICALE 
Adele Luis Rankin gave a reception and musicale in her 
studios, Metropolitan Opera House building, November 17, 
when advanced students of her class united in songs by 
ancient and modern composers. 
CapourLirez ReciTaL IN PLATTSBURG 
November 9, Francois Capouilfiez, basso cantante, gave 
a recital for the Musical Art Club of Plattsburg, New York, 
assisted by Edith Gyllenberg, pianist. Arias, songs, 
piano pieces made up an interesting program, a feature of 
which were American composers’ works by Philip James, 
Hallet Gilberté, Nathaniel Dett, Homer Grunn, MacDowell, 
Mrs. Charles G. Francklyn, Mildred Delma and Charles P. 
Scott. 
Women’s Parmarmonic 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
Leila Hearne oe president of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society, has issued invitations to the Silver Anniver- 
sary of the society, Pennsylvania Rap December 12, 2 
p. m. Various guests of honor will speak on interesting 
subjects related to the society. 


Klibansky , Pupils Active 
The following pupils from the studio of Sergei Klibansky, 
well known singing teacher, are making successful appear- 
ances. Dorothy Hobbie met with great success at the Na- 
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tional American Music Festival in Buffalo, where she made 
a fine showing in The Song of the Robin Woman and also 
The Moon Drops Low (Cadman). Other songs which she 
sang were Dawn (Curran,) and I Passed by 3 our Window 
(Brahe). Miss Hobbie is the possessor of a beautiful 
contralto voice of power and range. Mrs, Gardner Strick- 
land gave a delightful recital at the School of Germantown, 
Germantown, Tenn. Lottice Howell was scheduled to sing 


in the following towns seg Be dean Ripon, Wis.; 
Decatur, Ill.; Beatrice, Neb anhattan and eeuenagnce, 
Kan. ; Vernon, Tex.; ‘Albuquerque, N. M.; El Paso, Tex.; 
Silver City, N. M.; San Bernardino, Pasadena; Hollywood 

San Francisco, San Francisco and Los Angeles, cr te 

first appearance of Walter Jankuhn and Mizzi Delo 89 
artists from the Klibansky studio, took place at the Brook- 


lyn Academy of Music on November 14, 

Mr. Klibansky introduced Miss A. Marentze Nielsen on 
November 9, at the Institute of Applied Music, in a group 
* Scandinavian songs. Grace Marcella Liddane was booked 

appear A a concert in Amsterdam, N. Y., the middle 

ovember. 


Tittmann’s Concert and Oratorio Activities 


The Washington basso, Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, 
recently started his season, his opening engagement being 
on November 8 with the Washington Choral Art Society 
in The Creation, under George H. Miller, assisted by 
the large orchestra of the Washington College of Music. 
On November 15, with Helen Heinl, pianist, he opened 
the season of the _Washington Friday Morning Club, 
and the next evening he gave another recital for the 
Washington Club, on both of which occasions Lucy 
Brickenstein assisted him as accompanist. On December 
4 the basso will appear in the Washington Choral So- 
ciety’s Messiah performance; December 10 he sings in 
the same work at the University of Virginia; December 
15 he is booked for a recital at Dickinson College, Penn- 
sylvania, both of these latter ap earances being reen- 
vagements, and on December 17, he sings in Madam 
Butterfly with the Washington Opera, Edith Mason in 
the title role and Althouse the Pinkerton. Mr. Tittmann 
ilready is booked for a number of spring engagements. 


Else Harthan Arendt a Leading Soprano 


Mme. Else Harthan Arendt, known as one of Chicago’s 
leading sopranos through her appearances with such organ- 
izations as the Apollo Club and Evanston Festival, has 
been engaged as soloist in al Creation, to be given 
by the Chicago Singverein, William Boepper, conductor, at 
the Auditorium on the evening of December 9. Recent re- 
cital appearances were in Madison (Wis.), October 30, be- 
fore an audience of 2,000 in Luther Memorial Cathedral ; 
also Kankakee (II!.), November 13. November 21 she was 
soloist with the Grieg Male Chorus of Chicago and Novem- 
ber 30 will appear in the annual faculty concert of the 
Sherwood Music School, where she teaches a large vocal 
class. November 18 Mme. Arendt was soloist in Elijah, 
at the First Congregational Church, Oak Park, conducted 
by Edwin Stanley Seder. Her season includes, among other 
engagements, appearances with the Chicago Madriga Club, 
December 13, and fourth consecutive engagement with The 
Apollo Club, Harrison Wild conductor, February 25 25. 


Arden to Sing in Charleston 
Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, has been en- 
gaged to sing a recital in Charleston, W. Va., on Decem- 
er 
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(Continued from page 7) 
the choir lived up to its reputation, and scored a tremendous 
success. Mr. Dawe knows his men and his music, and has 
realized all of which both are capable. The orchestra was 
encored for every number, and deservedly so. 

The crowd remained at the close to recall Mr. Sokoloff 
repeatedly, and he cleverly remarked that the way to respond 
to an encore should be to come to the next concert. 

It is interesting to here record that Mr. Dawe has been 
chosen to succeed J. Powell Jones, deceased, as director of 
the Epworth Memorial Methodist Episcopal choir. Mr. 
Jones was director for twenty-three years and the choir 
holds a most important position in the musical life of the 
city. 

Tne First Poputar Concert. 

Sunday, November 4, although stormy, brought over 
2,000 people to fill Masonic Hall for the first “Pop” concert 
of the season. They came to enjoy the music, and they 
did. About everything on the program was encored, and 
the encores played or sung as the people willed. Traumeri, 
by Schumann, arranged for strings cae had to be repeated. 
Tschaikowsky’ s waltz from the ballet, The Sleeping Beauty, 
was just as enthusiasticall received as well as Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dance No. 5. The Peer Gynt suite, No. 1, re- 
ceived a most vital reading from Mr. Sokoloff and the last 
number was repeated. 

Carmela Cafarelli, soprano, and Carlton Cooley, principal 
viola of the orchestra, were soloists. Mme. Cafarelli sang 
an aria from La Sonnambula, by Bellini, with great beauty 
of tone, perfect technic, and ease. On each occasion this 
singer, a former Clevelander, shows increasing power and 
artistic growth. She was recalled again and again, finally 
singing a waltz song of Arditi’s, which evoked further ap- 
plause 

Mr. Cooley, who last year shared the first desk in the 
first violin section, was heard in his initial appearance as 

a viola soloist, and scored noteworthy success in the playing 
of A Fantasy on Popular French Melodies, for viola and 
orchestra, op. 31, of Vincent d’Indy. The fantasy left 
—, for the traditional cadenza, which was superbly 
played. 

It is an interesting fact that Anthony de Francisci, well 
known sculptor and designer of the American peace dollar, 
has made a bas relief medallion of Mme. Cafarelli, which 
has received much favorable criticism and is now being 
shown in an art exhibit in New York. 

Seconp CONCERT OF THE ae Music Socirty Novem- 
BER 

Louise Llewellyn Iarecka, soprano, of gifted voice as well 
as dramatic power, and her husband, the Polish composer, 
Tadeusz larecki—with the Trio Del Pulgar, three sisters 
from South America who play the piano, violin and cello— 
form the Ensemble of New York. Mr. Iarecki is the 
arranger of the accompaniment of the songs sung by Mme. 
Iarecka and played by the trio. The arrangements are very 
good, and add immensely to the enjoyment of the music. 
Mme. Iarecka was charming and one cannot imagine a 
much wider range than that offered by the tragic and 
extended songs. The Shelter, by Ernest Bloch, and the gay 
child-life songs of Moussorgsky, The Doll’s Lullaby, and 
Riding the Stick. A Sad Song, words by Stephen Vincent 
Benet, of the Institute faculty, and composed and scored for 
the trio by Douglass Moore, curator of music at the Museum 
of Art, was a jolly surprise—it wasn’t sad at all! People 
were so diverted and delighted that Moore had to bow, 
rising from his seat in the ballroom of Wade Park Manor, 
where the Society holds its concerts. Mme. Iarecka sang 
in French, Russian, Polish, German and English, prefacin 
those in foreign tongue with a translation in her ielight ful 
speaking voice. 

The trio played Five Impressions of a Holiday, op. 7, by 
Eugene Goossens. They were: In the Hills; By the Rivers; 
The Water-Wheel; The Village Church; and At the Fair. 
Elegy, op. 23, Suk, was their other offering. 

It was a very modern program, all more or less musical. 
Still the impression of the whole was that of charm, of 
interest and delight. 

Tue Sistine CuHorr. 

The Sistine Choir gave two concerts on the afternoon 
and evening of November 5, in the Public Auditorium. The 
audience was composed largely of communicants of the 
Catholic church, but all lovers of music enjoyed hearing 
this wonder fully trained choir. The music of the first part 
of the program was that of Palestrina and Vittoria. 

The second part of the program was by Don Lorenzo 
Perosi, who is genéral director of the papal music. Antonio 
Reila led the choir. M. B. P. 


John Finley Williamson Honored 


John Finley Williamson, director of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir, was a visitor at Northwestern University 
recently and together with M. H. Hanson, the manager 
of the choir, was entertained by Dean Peter C. Lutkin. 
Prof. Lutkin’s splendid library of choral work not only 
was thrown open to Mr. Williamson, but also the Dean 
went over his treasures with the talented young con- 
ductor and presented him with a number of works. In 
the evening Mr. Williamson was permitted to attend a 
final Elijah rehearsal by the Apollo Club. Harrison Wild 
honored Mr. Williamson by offering him his baton and 
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inviting him to conduct a part of the work and to ad- 
dress the club, but while profoundly grateful to the 
veteran conductor, Mr. Williamson, with due modesty, 
declined the honor and made his exit before Mr. Wild 
could call on him to speak. 


Stephen Townsend Praised as Choral Director 


When the Society of the Friends of Music performed 
Hans Pfitzner’s cantata, Von Deutsche Seele, at Carnegie 
Hall a few weeks ago, it was the consensus of opinion 
among the reviewers that a goodly share of the credit for 
the success of the concert was due to the admirable work 
of Stephen Townsend as choral director. Thus in the 





Bachrach Photo. 


' STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Times, H. C. Colles, the exacting English citic, said: 
“The choir indeed deserved most of the honors of this 
performance; they seemed to have been thoroughly 
trained in their work by their chorus master, Stephen 
Townsend, and they sang the broader phrases which 
Pfitzner has given them, with fine tone and assurance.” 

“The splendid chorus of two-hundred,” wrote Grena 
Bennett in the American, “was drilled for six months 
by Stephen Townsend of Boston who was specially en- 
gaged for that purpose,” while the New York Herald 
declared that “the chorus showed good training,” a 
judgment confirmed by the critic of the Sun, who com- 
merged that the training of Mr. Townsend “proved it- 
self.” 

In the World, Deems Taylor said: “The chorus had 
less to do than one might have wished, but sang what 


was allotted to it with enthusiasm and good intonation. 
Stephen Townsend, who drilled the choristers, was given 
a special curtain call after the performance, and he de- 
served it.’ 

Commenting on the chorus the Evening Telegram 
said: “In the past this ambitious organization has em- 
ployed outside choruses to assist at these concerts. Now 
it has its own body of choristers, and last night they 
gave a really fine performance, one that would bear com- 
parison with much older organizations.’ 

Perhaps the most eloquent tribute to the genius of 
Mr. Townsend appeared in a special article written by 
Pierre Key for the Worcester Telegram. “And the 
chorus (one of the best we have heard, credit Stephen 


Townsend for this, he is a master),” wrote Mr. Key, 
“was as pliant and as responsive as though it had sung 
the notes over a period of years.” 
Recitals at Institute of Musical Art 
At the second of the series of students’ recitals at the 
Institute of Musical Art, under the direction of Frank 
Damrosch, the following advance students took part: Martha 


Halbwach, Electa Navil, Jennie Teiko, Milton Feher, Julius 
Orlick, Helen Taylor and Helen Selikowitch 

The second artists’ recital will be given by James Friskin, 
pianist, on the evening of December 4. 

The Institute is to hold a reception early in December 
for Carl Friedberg, who is on the faculty again this year 
and also appearing in concerts throughout the country 
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Miquelle Wins Brilliant Success on Melba Tour 


Georges Miquelle, the admirable young cellist, who has 
cen touring with Dame Nellie Melba, the celebrated 
prano, since the opening of the season, has been the recipi- 
ent of extraordinary praise wherever he has appeared, The 

hnical virtuosity, poetic interpretations and faultless style 
f this artist were first revealed in this country when he 
vas solo cellist of the Boston Symphony “Pop” Concerts, 
and later in the same capacity with the New Gork Cham- 
ber Music Society; and the reports from his present tour 
indicate that the Western part of the country is confirming 
the judgment of New York and Boston. Following are a 
number of significant comments from American and 
Canadian press: 
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taste His second group 
of the concert The Mail 

Mr, Miquelle of the choicest occasions of the eve 


provided some 


n'ng In his two. groups he revealed a very fine art,—-Hamilton 
Herald, October 9 
Mr. Miquelle is a cellist of extraordinary ability.—Niagara Falls 


October 


trazette 


Mr. Miquelle produces a beautiful lyric tone, has rare rhythmical 
intuitions, and a finesse in execution that reaches perfection.—James 
town Saturday Night, October 13 


draws from his instrument a tone of unclouded 


Mr, Miquelle 


resonance, and his playing is satisfying in its dignity and finish. 
With the pianist he performed a Sammartini sonata in a manner 
to reveal the direct, pure style of the music, and his group of three 
solo numbers benefited in performance by his excellent technical 
mmand and musicianly understanding. He was warmly applauded 
und responded with an old time favorite.—Buffalo Evening News, 


October 16 


but exceedingly musical from 
interpreter, 
left his 
Express, 


ir. Miquelle draws a tone not large, 

instrument, He plays with virtuosity and is a poetic 

wide color scope He won deserved 72 and 
delighted with his closing encore.—Buffalo 
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interesting num 
equipment 


also won honors with some 


Mr. Miquelle, cellist, 
which revealed his beautiful tone and technical 


bers 


Buffalo Courier, October 16, 

Georges Miquelle played a cello that was a joy. His bowing was 
sure and his phrasing splendid His tone, while assuredly nat the 
largest on the stage, was unusually round and sweet Harmonics and 
glizzandi were impeccable Pittsburgh Sun, October 19 

9 ° 
Alcock’s Operatic Debut 

Appended are excerpts from the very splendid press 

notices which Merle Alcock received following her success- 


ful debut at the Metropolitan as Beppe in L’Amico Fritz: 
Merle Aleock made her debut as the contralto boy Gypsy. She dis 

charged her duties very creditably, but she will perhaps be better able 

to show her true worth as a member of the company when she is in 


trusted with a role possessing a dramatic rather than a merely 
decorative value Her voice was agreeable to hear and she seemed 
it home in the part, but she had no large opportunities.—W. J 
Henderson in the Herald 

Miss .Aleock made her debut and sang and acted with more ef 
fectiveness and assurance than one would have had any right to 
expect.—Deems Taylor in the World 

Miss Aleock, the American contralto, well known on the concert 
stage, achieved her Metropolitan debut last night. She derived what 
was to be derived from the role of the gypsy Beppe and made a most 
sgreeable impression,-Lawrence Gilman in the Tribune. 

Merle Alcock, contralto, made her Metropolitan debut in the role 
{ Beppe, a gypsy boy given to sorrow, song and violinistics. Fiddling 


and singing make strenuous company, but Miss Alcock went success- 
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fully through the motions of the one and the sounds of the other,— 
G. W. Gabriel in the Sun and Globe 





Merle Alcock is a new acquisition, and she used her pleasant 
mezzo-soprano voice well in the two songs which were her chief 
moments of prominence.—E. C. Colles in the Times. 





Merle Alcock made a ounseneted debut. She will no doubt be heard 
in more important parts.— . Finck in the Evening Post. 





Her voice sounded well—very well in the large house.—Irving 


Weill in the Evening Journal, 


Merle 
stage of opera as i 
the strollmg gypsy’s music 
the Evening Mail. 


Alcock stepped from her flourishing concert career upon the 
i it had been her habit all her life long. She sang 


with excellent spirit.-Pitts' Sanborn in 


Critical Praise for Inga Orner 
Inga Orner, prima donna soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company (New York), Royal Covent 
Garden (London), Grand Opera (Italy) and United States 
Opera Company, who gave a_song. recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on October 14, on which occasion she created 





INGA ORNER 


a excellent impression, particularly in the two groups of 
Grieg songs, won the approval of the press. Appended are 
: A : , 
a few extracts from leading New York papers: 
Inga Orner sang with a voice of good natural quality and power. 
Her feeling is admirable.—New York Herald. 
Disclosed a voice of considerable texture and sang with confidence 
and authority.—New York Evening Ww orld. 
There was musical intelligence as well as animation in her singing. 
New York Times. 





Inga Orner's singing of Scandinavian songs pleased a large crowd 
at Aeolian Hall.—New York World. 





Pleasing personality and obvious sincerity ——The Sun and Globe. 


She has rich, beautiful 


newspaper. 


Inga Orner’s voice is flexible and velvety. 
tones.—-The New York Nordlyset, Danish 
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Honors for Whitehill in Die Meistersinger 


Clarence Whitehill appeared as Sachs in the revival of 
Die Meistersinger at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
November 9, and that his portrayal was a fine piece of 
artistry will be evident from a perusal of the appended 
press excerpts from New York dailies of November 10: 


The highest honors, both because of the difficulties of the role and 
the success with which they were surmounted, should go to Clarence 
Whitehill as Hans Sachs. This is the pivotal role of the drama, 
and unless Sachs be played with shrewdness and dominance that is 
called for, the action ons much in plausibility. Mr. Whitehill 
rose to the occasion superbly, playing with a sweetness and humor 
and gentle dignity that only served to enhance the sense. of wisdom and 
— power that underlay his characterization. He was a. cobbler 

he was a poet, and so completely did he fill out the lines of 
the part that the touching tribute of the people in the great closing 
course seemed no more than his due. The music suits his voice 
well, and he sang as well as he acted.—Deems Taylor in the World. 


Well versed in Wagnerian style and manner, and aided by a 
sonorous and flexible voice, that lends itself ideally to musical decla- 
mation, Whitehill made the most of his many opportunities and scored 
decisively both for the ensemble and for himself. His delivery of 
the famous soliloquy was an especially tender and compelling piece 
of singing.—Leonard Liebling in the American, 





Finally, there was the manly, tender, loveable Hans Sachs of Clar- 
ence Whitehill, an operatic impersonation that will long dwell in the 
memory.—W, J. Henderson in the Herald. 

He gives him a benignity, a lovable equanimity, a whole philosophy 
that is hard not to accept at thrice its value. In the very ease of 
the qaicany: as he sings it, there is greatness, tenderness, full 
meaning.—-G. W. Gabriel in the Sun and Globe, 


Mr. Whitehill’s Sachs was as “distinguished as of old.—F. H. Warren 
in the Evening World. 


There is real distinction to Clarence Whitehill’s Hans Sachs. 
Dramatically it was by far the best performance of the evening. 
Paul Morris in the Evening Telegram, 


Spalding Wins New York Once More 


Albert Spalding making his first appearance in New York 
for the season a short time ago, won, as usual, golden 
opinions from the music writers. Here are a few of them: 


Mr. Spalding was in fine form and showed himself one distinctly 
to be numbered among the leading violinists, Both tone and technic 


combined to give a well balanced, expressive performance. He is 
a thorough master of his art. New York Tribune. 

Schubert’s C major fantasy for piano and violin was a joy. There 
was style, poise and fine feeling in all the soloist attempted.—Frank 


Warren in the Evening World. 


I admire his virtuosity and artistry in equal measure, 
Finck in the Evening Post. 


Henry T. 


His dignified position today, his “personal poise and wide repute 
here and abroad, were deservedly recalled on the present occasion, 
Playing on an instrument of superb tone, he seemed bent on pre 
senting nothing merely for ‘“‘show.’’ Melody flowed then in encores 
more like a_piano recital, nine in all before lights were dimmed. 
New York Times, 


When an artist returns for his first recital of the new season 
simply loaded down with finesse and polished freshness one never 
knows whether to ascribe it to a summer of rest or to one of activity 
ng ch makes for the peak of style. This was the dilemma furnished 
by Albert Spalding yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall. Beginning 
with Bach’s prelude and an aria in E minor, which he made brittle 
and bubbling with pure song, he went on to Porpora’s G sonata. 
Where it was supposed to sing, it sang full-throatedly, and with 
evident effect on a well-filled house. But Schubert's C major Fantasy 
was by far the best done of all his offerings. There seemed to be 
a kinship between the singing Schubert and the lyric Mr. Spalding. 
With Andre Benoist at the piano this time, it made a musical trio 
hard to eclipse. The fresh spring green and gentle Germanic blue 
of his work, cadenzas like bursts of happy laughter, all made a kind 
of melodic spring picture which was wholly charming and delightful. 
To hear Mr. Spalding in this was pleasure in the first order.—New 
York Herald, 


Matzenauer Reveals Resources of Her Art 

Margaret Matzenauer has returned from her exceedingly 
successful concert tour to the Coast and is again appearing 
with great success with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Accompanying are excerpts from a few of the splendid 
press tributes she received following concerts in Portland, 
Ore., and Seattle, Wash.: 

Possessing a refinement and charm of manner that is distinctly 
felt the moment she appears, her poise and dignity are an asset even 
before uttering a sound of her glorious contralto voice. In endowing 
this artist nature was most lavish, for throughout her program no 
trace could be found of a gift overlooked. Her versatility and per 
fect diction in the English, German and French numbers was truly 
remarkable.—Portland News. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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who can bring the greatest artists and musical attractions 
to Kansas City, the season bids fair to be one of unusual 
interest for music lovers here. On the series of Walter 
Fritschy, Sigrid Onegin, contralto, has already appeared, 
and her rich smooth voice and satisfying art gave much 
pleasure to a large and discriminating audience. 

The Ivanhoe Concert Series, arranged by the Horner- 
Witte Concert Bureau, brings nine great attractions to the 
Ivanhoe Temple. Of these, Anna Case and Louis Graveure 
have been presented, Miss Case October 26, and Graveure 
November 13. 

Chaliapin, celebrated Russian baritone, was presented 
for the first time to a Kansas City audience early in Novem- 
ber by Horner-Witte. In a program of considerable variety, 
with Russian songs of a melancholy order predominating, 
he was afforded opportunity of displaying the infinite modu- 
lations of which he is capable and of expressing every sort 
of emotion. To musicians who looked for truly great art, 
this performance of Chaliapin was one which will long be 
remembered. 


The Kansas City Symphony Association offers orchestra 
concerts which are greatly appreciated. The Little Symphony 
of Kansas City, under the conductorship of N. De Rubertis, 
gives Sunday afternoon and Monday evening concerts twice 
a month. For these, outside artists are often engaged. So 
far this season Cyrena Van Gordon and Bernardo Olshansky 





have been presented by and with the orchestra, besides 
several of the finest local artists. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was recently 


brought here and gave two splendid programs under the 
auspices of the Kansas City Symphony Association, The 
orchestras of other cities will be heard here also during 
the current season. 

Among recent concerts and recitals of local musicians, two 
deserve mention as having been especially fine and _ inter- 
esting. One of these was the recent organ recital of Powell 
Weaver at Grand Avenue Temple where he is organist, 
assisted by Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto. Mr. Weaver 
played music for the organ, both old and modern, and in all 
again proved himself the thorough musician that he is, 
displaying unusual skill in his technical equipment. Mrs 
Havens charmed with her beautiful voice and engaging per- 
sonality in an aria from Joan of Art, by Tschaikowsky, and 
in a group of songs by Powell Weaver. These songs of 
Mr. Weaver’s, Up From My Tears, Moon Marketing, and 
Dream Dawn, were delightful. 

Another concert of recent interest was that given by the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority at Grand Avenue Temple on 
November 9. The outstanding feature of this program was 
the playing of the sonata for piano and violin of Cesar 
Franck’s, by Margaret Fowler Forbes, violinist, and Mollie 
Margolies, pianist. The sonata was given a most excellent 
reading by these two fine artists. Mrs. Forbes has been one 
of the leading teachers of violin here for years, and Miss 
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Margolies, although comparatively a newcomer to Kansas 
City, occupies an enviable place as a pianist. Others on this 
age all of whom did excellent things, were Catherine 

atch, pianist, Edna Swanson Ver Haar, and Winifred 
Repp Railey, sopranos. Elizabeth Rucker furnished accom- 
paniments for the singers. 

Much interest is being centered at this time in the Carl 
Busch recognition concert which is to be given in Convention 
Hall on November 25. A chorus of several hundred voices 
has been rehearsing for many weeks and will sing the com- 
positions of Mr. Busch. The voluntary efforts of many 
friends and musicians are being given to make this ap re- 
ciation of Mr. Busch an event of great honor both to 
and to Kansas City. Mr. Busch has been one of the leading 
factors in the musical life here for many years and his in- 
fluence in building up musical appreciation, and his ability 
as a composer, are fully recognized by those to whom it has 
meant so much, R. D. 


Lancaster, Pa., November 10.—At Zion Lutheran 
Church, on November 4, before a large audience, the Lan- 
caster Chapter Association of Organists paid homage to 
George Benkert, a fellow member and former president. 
The Rev. F. W. Wackernagel, pastor of the church, intro- 
duced Dr. William A. Wolf, president of the chapter, who 
paid a fitting tribute to Mr. Benkert and his record of forty 
— as a musician. A program was given as follows: pre- 

de and fugue in E minor, Bach, by Miriam Benkert; sonata 
in D minor, Volckmar, by William Z. Roy; How Lovely Is 
Thy Dwelling Place, O Lord of Hosts, Brahms, by the 
Zion Lutheran Choir ; Morning, Keller, by Chas. E. Wisner ; 
baritone solo, It is Enough, from Elijah, Mendelssohn, by 
William Deredinger; Melodie, Fox, by William Z. Roy; 
ladies’ chorus, Ach Bleib Bei Uns Herr Jesus Christ, 
Hauptmann, and sonata in C minor (first movement), Guil- 
mant, by Charles E. Wisner. Following the service a brief 
business session was held in the lecture room of the church, 
which included the election to associate membership of 
Florence Shaffner, Helen J. Sturgis and Leman Clark. 
Elmer Scheid, Walter G. Bahn, Ethel Ostermeyer and C. 

McHose were appointed program committee for ‘the 
December meeting. Say 


Los Angeles, Cal.—({See Music On The Pacific Slope.) 
Toledo, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Norwich, Conn., November 6—On the evening of 
November 2, Jeanne Gordon, contralto, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, opened the Slater Hall musical course. She 
was in excellent voice, delighting the large audience with her 
warm, rich tones and interpretive ability. She sang the 
aria, My Heart is Weary, by A. Goring Thomas; Claire de 
Lune, by Szulc; Le Manoir, by Duparc; and Reviens, by 
Hyde. The aria, Le Mort de Jeanne D’Are, Bemberg, was 
an additional triumph for this splendid artist, and following 
her concluding group, which consisted of works by Griffes, 
Clark, Josten, and Mabel Wood Hill, she was forced to 
return and give two encores, George Roberts, who appeared 
here two years ago as accompanist for Florence Macbeth, 
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assisted Miss Gordon at the piano, and also 6 eg solo 
selections. 5 OF. 

San Antonio, Tex., November 5.—The Tue a Musical 
Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, held the first business 
meeting of the season, October 2. Plans for the year’s work 
were announced by Mrs. A. M. Fischer, chairman of the 
program committee. Announcements of ‘particular interest 
were that Frank Lefeure Reed, professor of music at the 
State University, had been engaged to deliver lectures on 
the eight subjects relative to the fundamentals of music, as 
adopted by the National Federation of Music Clubs; also 
that the club would sponsor a series of musical teas present- 
ing Texas artists. At the conclusion of the business, Cara 
Franklin gave a most interesting account of musical hap- 
penings. 

The Woman's Club celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
October 3, at which time a most interesting program was 
given. Cara Franklin directed a chorus composed of mem- 
bers of long standing. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg was the accom 
panist. Others participating were Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; 
Willeta Mae Clarke, violinist, with Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, 
accompanist. 

Gertrude Saynisch arranged the excellent program given 
during the convention of the United Confederate Veterans, 
which opened October 4. 

The Tuesday Musical Club held the second meeting of the 
season October 16. The subject of the program was Egyp 
tian Music. Mrs. J. W. Hoit was the leader, assisted by 
Alice Mayfield, who read two interesting papers on the 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Sancho Panza, a comedy with Otis Skinner as the star, 
vegan at the Hudson Theater. 

John Barrymore will be presented by Arthur Hopkins 
for three weeks only at the Manhattan Opera House in his 
last season’s splendid portrayal of Hamlet. 

Meet the Wife began at the Klaw Theater. 
cipals are Mary Boland and Clifton Webb. 

This is the last week for the Grand Guignol Players at 
the Frolic, 

The second week for the Moscow Art Theater is on at 
the Jolson. Five different offerings will constitute the 
repertory for the week, 

On Tuesday, Eleanora Duse gave one of her last two 
matinees—Tuesday and Friday at the Century Theater. On 
the same Tuesday night In the Next Room, a melodrama, 
began at the Vanderbilt. 

One Kiss, a musical comedy translated by Claire Kummer 
from the French, was presented by Dillingham at the 
Fulton Theater. There was an all-star cast. 

On Wednesday night David Belasco presented Lionel 
Barrymore at the Belasco Theater in a new play, Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh. 

Time opened this week at the 39th Street Theater, with 
Dorothy Francis as the star. 

With all these openings there were almost as many 
closings. The Camel's Back ran a bad two weeks at the 
Vanderbilt Theater. This is surprising because the comedy 
was very clever and there was an excellent cast, but it was 
almost too good, and did not appeal to the average theater 


The prin- 


goer 

Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary left the Belasco last Satur- 
day also. Mrs. Fiske was a sensational success and her 
season was extended for several weeks over the original 
plans 

A Lesson in Love closed at the 39th Street Theater. 
Nobody's Business with Francine Larrimore left the Klaw. 
The Crooked Square at the Hudson. The Cup at the 
Fulton. Sir John Harvey went on tour, which left the 
Century for the Swedish Ballet. There are numerous 
closings predicted after the Thanksgiving holiday, among 
them Casanova at the Empire. 

The height of the season was reached this week when 
nine new attractions were ushered in, making a total of 
something near sixty legitimate theatrical offerings now 
showing in New York City. This of course does not in- 
clude the vaudeville houses and motion picture theaters. 

The next musical comedy which will be offered by Henry 
W. Savage will be Lollipop, in which Ada May (Weeks) 
will be the star. Florence Webber, who has made a name 
for herself in previous Savage offerings, will be among 
the principals. Zelda Sears, the author, has created a 
special part for the young comedian 

All of New York is very much interested in Morris Gest's 
production of The Miracle, which Max Reinhardt came to 
America to make a special presentation of. Wolfram 
Humperdinck, son of the famous composer, who has writ- 
ten the music for The Miracle, arrived in this country last 
week, Mr. Humperdinck is in this country representing 
the Humperdinck estate, as Engelbert Humperdinck, the 
composer, specified in his will that there should be no per- 
formances of The Miracle without his son’s assistance. 
With Mr. Reinhardt came Friederick Schirmer, a composer 
and a winner of the Rome prize for composition. With 
them was also Fritz Helf, who will be one of the assistant 
stage managers of the production and also take part. The 
Miracle promises to be the most stupendous pantomine 
ever offered in this country. 

Those who were privileged to witness a private showing 
of Cecil DeMille’s new super picture, The Ten Command- 
ments, say that it will prove to be one of the most stupendous 
films ever shown and that part one is remarkable. Hugo 
Riesenfeld and his staff have been working for three weeks 
on a special music score which we also hear is one of the 
finest bits of creative art which he has yet offered. The film 
will be shown at the George Cohan Theater somewhere 
around December 15. 

At the Cosmopolitan, Under the Red Robe has started 
off fairly well. The versatile John Charles Thomas has 
proven himself a fairly good picture star. 

The Covered Wagon has passed its 500th performance 
at the Criterion Theater. During the eight months that it 
has been shown there, there has hardly been an off per- 
formance. It is expected that it will continue until Spring. 

Newspaper accounts from Milwaukee, November 18, give 
a full column of glowing praise to John Philip Sousa and 
his band. It reports that it was one of the biggest affairs 
of the season, the attendance being a record one, Mil- 
waukee made every effort to welcome Sousa and his men 
in truly royal fashion. The Shriners were on hand and 
gave considerable demonstration over his arrival, He was 
met at the station by many distinguished representatives 
of the city and the police band and escorted to his hotel by 
a squad of motorcycle officers. 

Tae Caprrot. 

Marion Davies’ feature picture, Little Old New York, 
ran for several months at the Cosmopolitan to very good 
business. It was brought to the Capitol two weeks ago and 
has broken all records at that house. 

THe STRAND. 

A famous composers series is scheduled for the Strand, 
and last week started off with Tschaikowsky. The orchestra 
was -heard in a portion of the fourth symphony, followed by 
songs and dance numbers. Louis Dornay, tenor, sang in fine 
operatic style the Air de Lenski, He is an experienced singer 
and an acquisition to the roster of this theater. Hurtado’s 
Royal Marimba Band, heard at this theater before, again 
aroused great enthusiasm. 

The feature picture was Ponjola, preceding the showing of 
which considerable publicity had been given to the fact that 
Anna Q. Nilsson had cut off her hair in order to play the 
role of Desmond, an English woman who masquerades as a 
man, Her acting does not always ring.true, but the picture 
as a whole is very entertaining. James Kirkwood as Lundi 
Druro has the real work to do in this production and does 


it well. Hal Roach's Dippo Doo Dads in Go West was very 


amusing. It is remarkable what directors can do in the 
matter of training animals for the screen. The stars in this 
picture were monkeys, and in the entire film not a human 
being was to be seen. Other numbers on the program were 
the Mark Strand Topical Review and an organ solo, 


Tue Rivott, 


Interest in the program at the Rivoli last week centered 
around the feature picture, for, in Stephen Steps Out, Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Jr., made his first appearance as a screen star. 
It is an interesting comedy, with a clean wholesome story, 
and as young Fairbanks is a fine type of American young 
manhood, and his acting is natural and unaffected, the picture 
was well received. The concluding installment of Around 
the World in the Speejacks was shown, and greatly enjoyed 
were the fascinating pictures of the strange peoples, strange 
lands and strange customs. The music for this picture was 
s »lendid. 

Peethelbert Nevin's The Cycle of Life enlisted the services 
of Miriam Lax, soprano; Georgi, tenor; Phyllis 
Newkirk, mezzo soprano, and two dancers. The cycle was 
divided into four parts, infancy, childhood, adolescence and 
age, for each one of which there was a different setting. 
This was a very effective number, When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie, proved to be a picture with words, in which 
the audience was requested to join in the singing, but there 
was not a hearty response at the performance the writer 
attended. A leader apparently is needed for community sing- 
ing. Cartoons by Marcus completed the bill. The conduc- 
tors at this theater are Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer. 

May JoHNson. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 





(Continued from page 23) 
splendid and the parts excellently sung, particularly those 
of DeLuca and Rothier, Raymonde Delaunois was the 
Stephano, Rafaelo Diaz the Tybalt, and Adamo Didur was 
Capulet, Hasselmans conducted the orchestra superbly. 
Tosca, NovEMBER 23 

A repetition of Puccini’s gripping and melodious opera 
attracted a large throng of listeners who went primarily, of 
course, to see and hear Maria Jeritza in the title role, 
Miguel Fleta, as Cavaradossi, and Antonio Scotti, as Scarpia. 
These three artists have established themselves in Tosca 
as possibly the most effective trio of exponents in their 
respective parts. Maria Jeritza is picturesque in appearance, 
fills her measures with lovely song and acts with appro- 
priate melodramatic intensity. The Scotti trayal is too 
well known to need particularizing. Fleta’s Bre voice, which 
seems to be both a tenor robusto and a tenor lirico, was 
shown to its best advantage and he has made good every 
promise which his debut here established so firmly. In the 
cast were also Henriette Wakefield, Italo Picchi, Pompili» 





JEANNE GORDON, 


who sang Dalila for the first time with the Metropolitan 
Company on Saturday evening, November 24, scoring a most 
decided success. (Photo © Mishkin) 


Malatesta, Giordano Paltrinieri, Vincenzo Reschiglian, and 
Millo Picco, The conductor of the evening, Roberto Moran- 
zoni, is a past master in the handling of the Tosca score 
and ne revealed all its tunefulness and passion. 


Boris Gopunorr, NoveMBER 24 (MATINEE) 


Feodor Chaliapin came back to the Metropolitan for the 
first of his guest appearances this season on Saturday after- 
noon, November 24, presenting the most famous of his 
roles, Boris Godunoff in Modeste Petrovich Moussorgsky’s 
opera of that name. There is no need of writing anything 
about this supreme example of operatic art. There is per- 
haps no re #2 bit of characterization anywhere in the oper- 
atic world than Chaliapin’s extraordinary presentation of the 
insane monarch. He was in his best form vocally for his 
return and at the height of his great histrionic powers. 

There were many familiar figures in the long cast which 
this opera requires: Margaret Matzenauer, impressive in 
appearance and song, as Marina; Mario Chamlee, singing and 
acting with effect as Dimitri, the pretender; Raymonde 
Delaunois, repeating her careful study of Boris’ little son; 
Jose Mardones giving the dignity of his voice and himself 
to the part of Pimenn; and Max Bloch realistic as the sim- 
pleton. Papi conducted. The house was jammed to the last 
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inch of standing room to rewelcome the great Russian bass 
and there were the habitual number of recalls. 
Samson Et Datica, Novemser 24, 

On Saturday evening, Jeanne Gordon, contralto, now in 
her fifth season with the Metropolitan Opera Company, had 
a chance to show how well she could do the role of Dalila 
in the Saint-Saéns Biblical opera—and took full advantage 
of it. Vocally she was quite the equal of any Dalila that 
the Metropolitan stage has heard in years—and superior to 
most of them. Particularly noticeable was the artistic 
restraint with which she sang her entire scene at the end 
of the first act, saving the unusual power and resonance of 
her voice for the passion of the love scene of the second 
act and the breadth of the final scene in the temple. Miss 
Gordon has one of the finest voices to be heard on the 
operatic stage today and on Saturday it was in superb con- 
dition. Singing one of the star roles of the contralto reper- 
tory for the first time, she was slightly nervous until she 
had gotten past the opening aria of the second act, but after 
that she sang with splendid assurance and prodigal display 
of tone whenever the music called for it. Her conception of 
the part was also excellent. She acted with freedom and 
surety of effect. Her costumes in the first and third acts 
were perhaps a trifle over-elaborate. Miss Gordon herself 
is too strikingly handsome a figure on the stage to require 
extraneous aid. In fact, such elaborate and multi-colored 
costumes as she wore detract from the effect which her own 
beauty creates rather than add to it. 

It was a rarely good cast for Saturday night. Giovanni 
Martinelli sang once more his familiar role of Samson to 
which he has added many effective histrionic and vocal 
details since he first undertook it, and Giuseppe De Luca 
lent his splendid art to the role of the High Priest. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. The house was crowded and Miss 
Gordon must indeed have been well pleased with the warmth 
of the applause throughout the evening. 

’ Sunpay Nicut Concert. 

Cecilia Hansen, the young Danish-Russian violinist who 
has appeared with unusual success in two recitals here this 
season, was the guest artist at the third Sunday night concert 
of the season at the Metropolitan Opera House. Other 
soloists were Nannette Guilford, Louise Hunter and Muriel 
Tindal, sopranos; Edmund Burke, baritone ; Mario Chamlee, 
tenor, and Jose Mardones, basso. 

Miss Hansen was heard with the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra in the Mendelssohn E minor concerto. 
Although the vast spaces of the auditorium put her at 
rather a disadvantage as far as volume was concerned, 
there was still the purity and smoothness of tone that 
distinguishes her playing. Her technical facility and surety 
are remarkable and her intonation. is very.correct. In the 
andante movement there was a beautiful legato and the 
last movement was brilliantly executed, with dash and fire, 
at a very fast tempo, but always accurately. A later group, 
with piano accompaniments played by Boris Zakharoff, 
consisted of Siciliana_et Rigaudon, Francour-Kreisler ; 
Berceuse, Cui, and La Ronde tes Lutins, Bazzini. Besides 
the technical display in the last number, there was noted 
especially a keen rhythmical sense, 

Muriel Tindal interpreted artistically three songs in Ger- 
man by Brahms and Strauss, with Karl Riedel at the piano. 
Edmund Burke ey a dramatic rendition of Wotan’s Fare- 
well, from Die Walkiire, in which the orchestra played an 
ompertent ‘t. In the Che Gelida Manina aria, from La 
Boheme, Mario Chamlee’s beautiful voice and style brought 
forth storms of applause for this popular tenor. A par- 
ticularly loyely voice is that of Nannette Guilford, who 
made her first appearance in the Metropolitan Opera last 
week. She sang Mamma Morta, from Andrea Chenier, 
with much feeling, and her voice is of pleasing quality, 
clear -and well produced. Jose Mardones’ resonant bass 
voice lent itself well to arias from Simon Boccanegra and 
Les Huguenots. Because of the indisposition of Jeanne 
Gordon, who. was scheduled to appear, Louise Hunter sub- 
situted, singing Musetta’s Waltz ae from Boheme. 

The orchestral n _ included ubert’s Rosamunde 
overture; Nocturne, Chopin-Glazounoff; Tabatiere a Mu- 
sique, a clever orchestral arrangement by Liadow, Glazou- 
noff’s Bacchanale, and Tsch sky’s March Slave. Under 
the capabie direction of Gi Bamboschek, the orchestra 
did some admirable playing , in its own numbers and 
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subject written by the former. Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, 
sang the Priestess’ song from Aida, which displayed to 
advantage the flowing quality of her voice. The chorus 
part, arranged for women’s voices by Mrs. Hoit, was sung 
by Barbara Brown, Elizabeth Longaker, Mrs. Tom Leigton, 
Annie Oge Wicks, Mrs. David Bernard, Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
Mrs. S. D. Barr, and Mrs. T. H. Flannery. Mrs. O. F. 
Bordelon, Jr., pianist, played two numbers from Crist’s 
Egyptian Impressions. Walter Hancock, violinist, offered 
a number from Luigini’s Egyptian suite, and Orientale Cui, 
accompanied by Mrs, Bordelon. The student to play was 
Ann Trinder, age nine, pupil of Mrs. Edith Law. Preeeding 
the meeting, Frank Lefeure Reed gave the first lecture in 
the series on notation in music from the early centuries to 
the present, in a most thorough, interesting and compre- 
hensive manner. 

Listeners in on WOAI, on October 17, heard a talk given 
by Charles D. Isaacson on How to Listen to Grand Opera, 
speaking principally on Madame Butterfly. 

The Musical Art Choir, Henry Jacobsen, director, re- 
sumed rehearsals October 11 at the San Antonio College 
of Music. The choir is a mixed chorus of well balanced 
parts, and is a decided musical asset. 

The Hertzberg Musical Club, which is composed of the 
pupils of Clara D. Madison, met for the first time this 
season, October 21. The club will follow the course of 
study, as presented by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, on the fundamentals of music. Mrs, Madison de- 
livered the first lecture of the series on notation, its meaning 
and history, at this meeting. The lecture was most com- 
prehensive, and thoroughly enjoyed. An interesting article 
on Selim Palmgren was also read. Mrs. Madison, Lena 
Heye, and Betty Mae Duggan gave piano numbers. The 
officers are: Clara D. Madison, honorary president; Olga 
Heye, president; Felice Kimball, vice president; Rowena 
Johnson, secretary, and Mrs. E. E. Caldwell, and Blanche 
Murphy, reporters, 

The City of Mexico Police Band, Velino M. Preza, leader, 
gave an open air concert in Brackenridge Park, October 
21, which attracted a large crowd. The tone color, phrasing 
and dynamics were excellent, even though heard through 
automobile noises, etc. The program consisted of well- 
known Mexican compositions, which were greeted with loud 
applause; overtures, and the national anthems of the United 
States and Mexico. 

The first musical and reception of the season of the San 
Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, 
was held October 22, featuring the prize winning composi- 
tions of the contest for Texas composers for 1922-23, spon- 
sored by this club. Frank van der Stucken, a native Texan, 
was the judge, assisted by Mary Jordan, John M, Steinfeldt, 
and Roy R. Repass, as local judges. Mrs. J. W. Hoit, 
chairman of the prize competition committee, was in charge 
of the program given at the meeting. The prize winners 
and their compositions were as follows: Carl Venth, of 
Fort Worth, first prize for both piano and voice composi- 
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tions; Poem, played by Nettie Tillett, of Fort Worth, and 
The Little Lady of Ching H’si, a song cycle, sung by Ellen 
Jane Lindsay, of Fort Worth, with violin obligato by Mr. 
Venth, and accompaniment by Nettie Tillett. This selection 
was sung in costume, with-appropriate Chinese stage setting, 
making the exquisite number more interesting, if possible. 
The text was chosen by Mr, Venth from two hundred and 
fifty Chinese poems—a line here and there—molded together. 
Mrs. Lindsay’s beautiful mezzo voice was heard to excellent 
advantage, Miss Tillett’s playing of the Poem proved her 
an excellent artist: Helen Oliphant Bates won second prize 
for piano, Her composition was Concert Fugue, which was 
played by Mrs. J Paul Blitz, one of the city’s prominent 

janists. Daisy oull Marr won second prize for voice, 

r composition being O Mother, My Love, beautifully sung 
by Mrs. Guy Simpson, accompanied by Walter Dunham. 
H. D. Guelick, of Fort Worth, won third prize for piano. 
His composition, Prelude, was also played by Mrs, Julien 
Paul Blitz. Mrs, Beck personally offered the third prize. 
At the conclusion of the program, Mrs, Beck welcomed the 
members for the new season and presented the checks to 
the prize winners who were present. At the conclusion 
Alva Willgus led the audience in singing America. 

The prize winning artists were guests of the San Antonio 
Musical Club at a luncheon held October 23. Mrs. Beck, 
president, wetcomed the honor guests and thanked Mrs. Hoit 
for the success of the competition committee, Mrs. Leroy 
Bates (mother of Helen Oliphant Bates), Daisy cohen 
Marr, Mrs. S. H. C. Burgin, Mary Jordan, and Carl Venth 
made short addresses, and Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano, sang 
a group of three songs, accompanied by Mrs. Nat Goldsmith. 

An excellent program was given by Carl Venth, who 
played a group of compositions on the violin, accompanied 
by Mrs. Venth; and Ellen Jane Lindsay repeated a portion 
of the Chinese cycle, The Little Lady of C ing H’si, when 
Mrs. Beck, president of the San Antonio Musical Club 
entertained October 23 in honor of the artists. 

An interesting program of Negro spirituals was given by 
a large chorus of Negroes when a State religious conven- 
tion was held here, beginning October 23. It was an- 
nounced that owing to the large number who could not 
find seats, the program would be repeated soon, 5. W. 


Spartanburg, S. C., November 8.—The first concert 
of the winter coutse ‘under the auspices“of the Woman's 
Music Club and Converse College was attended by more 
than a thousand of the veteran music patrons of this 
city. Mischa Levitzki, pianist, was the artist. To say 
that he delighted would be putting it mildly. His hearers 
would not take his farewell number as “good night,” and 
remained in the hall applauding until the gifted artist 
reappeared and played again one of his own compositions, 
Valse, A major, op. 2. 

Music Festival chorus rehearsals for the festival to be 
held the first week in May, have begun. The chorus of 
500 is practicing the Stabat Mater, of Rossini, and choruses 
from the opera, Il Trovatore. Singers from neighboring 
towns are joining the chorus early. 

Director F. W. Wodell is not only working on the 
Spartanburg chorus but is busy lecturing in nearby towns 
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and cities, suggesting that they organize choruses. On the 
evening of October 29, Professor Wodell spoke before a 
large audience in Union, thirty miles south of Spartanburg, 
and as a result steps have been taken by leaders in music 
in that city to organize a chorus. Shi: Miso. 


Springfield, Ill, November 10.—In keeping with its high 
standard of other years, the Amateur Musical Club opened 
its 1923 season by presenting Geraldine Farrar in concert 
at the State Arsenal, on the night of October 27. She 
was assisted by Joseph Malkin, cellist, and Henry Weldon, 
basso-cantante. The huge auditorium was filled to capacity 
and the artists were well received. As a final encore Miss 
Farrar sang the Habanera, from Carmen, which brought 
forth enthusiastic applause. 

Clarence Eddy, master-organist, gave a recital on the 
afternoon of October 28 at the First Presbyterian Church, 
the occasion being the first vesper concert of the season. 
He closed the program with the Hymn of Glory, Pietro 
Yon, which is dedicated to The American Legion V.F 

Tallahassee, Fla., November 8.—The season of faculty 
and artist concerts at the Florida State College had an 
opening November 5 when Mildred Ester Harter, soprano, 
and Frances J. Moore, violoncellist, gave a joint program. 
Miss Harter, an exponent of Yeatman Griffith, has a 
voice of lovely quality and sang with fine tone production 
and understanding. Miss Moore showed thorough musician 
ship in her interpretation. There was a fine control of 
bowings and a rich cantelena. Dean Opperman and Gladys 
Mosely gave artistic support as accompanists. E. S. O. 

Vancouver, B. C., November 10.—Mary Garden, popular 
operatic star from the Chicago Civic Opera, appeared in 
concert recital in the Large Arena, on October 9, to a large 
audience, She received much appreciative applause and an 
enthusiastic reception in this, her first visit to Vancouver. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist, was given an ovation 
and reception at the Capital Theater at his recital, October 
28. About 2,000 people attended this second appearance 
of the artist here. He arrived on October 27, by the xs 
Makura, from Australia, and gave his récital the following 
day. 

The Philharmonic Club of Vancouver gave its opening 
recital for the season at the Glencoe Lodge recital hall on 
October 27. The vocal program included numbers by Mrs 
J. R. Reid, Mrs. K. Foster, Eura Lesson, Allan Wilson, W 
Wright, and J. E. Pacey. Beth Abernethy, violinist, and 
Minnie Beveridge, cellist, completed the musical portion 
of the program. 

A movement is being made here for a new auditorium to 
be constructed to suit the musical needs of Vancouver. 

The city council has sanctioned the Sunday concerts of 
Rowland’s Concert Band at the Orpheum Theater, which 
are now being held, W. J. F 

Virginia, Minn., November 16.—On November 9 our 
city was delighted to hear the inimitable Mischa Elman in 
concert. A large and enthusiastic audience turned out to 
greet this well known artist, who was appearing as the 
second number of the Virginia Celebrated Artists’ Course, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Benjamin Milavetz. Virginia's 
sincerest musical wish is to hear him again. M. P 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS playing to an enthusiastic crowd of over 1000 people. Mr. The musical program was given » decided prestige by the presence 
‘ ( b Schube of Fredonia Frazer, who came up from New York City to sing for 

Janoff was heard in numbers by Mendelssohn, Schubert the occasion. Miss Frazer sang the well known aria from La Boheme, 
and Sarasate, playing with a full, warm tone and displaying and a group of mogern, songs. the aadience was enra raptured with 
. . the exquisite texture and exotic richness t voice, which is also 
good understanding and serious musicianship. characterized by colorful brilliance and haunting pW aor *Miss 
Frazer's magnetism and ability to inspire in her audience the mood 


(Continued from page 54) 
Mme, Matzenauer, looking handsome in crimson, flashing with 











eweled and silver bands, sang the mother’s aria from Nadeschda with 
imptuous lower tones and great smoothness.-Portland Oregonian, m d re 2 of her song isolate her as a singer of importance. In a word, the 
Fredonia Frazer a Credit to Estelle Liebling loveliness of her voice, her charm of —, poise and splendid 
Mme. Matzerniauer has been called “the woman with the voice of Th hat Fred FE fl il of Estell _ le — ish nee ont reoruaeee on te mgr ot ‘es Oy aise 
¢ ; ind royal purple.” She has a phenomenal contralto of unusual e success tha redonia Frazer, ayotng pupil of Estelle the distinguished artist—Putnam County Courier, Carme : 
rand range. Her tones of bell-like clearness, vibrant and power- Liebling, has been having on tour reflects much credit upon er 98 
her full vo'ce, are as delicately expressive in her mezzo-voice 
only has she a wondrous voice, but unusual vocal adaptability, A Contract for Life with Her Costume 
matic ability, a winning personality and the power to interpret H 
folk song or difficult aria in a masterly manner.—The Seattle Star Designer 
’ Managers, producers and artists all know and know well 
Never has a Seattle audience heard the great contralto in finer how exacting the designers of decors mise-en-scene and 
P ~ a, pe ~ oesves Spree to re yes the sored ge costumes can be, for the moment they are in authority all 
urces 0 er art ror me atzenauer is nor merely a ais 7, 
tinguished singer, a superb voice, but a musician who knows how to must bow to their dictums, even—yes, even a prima donna. 
nter into the spirit of the work she is interpreting and reveal its However, the most exacting of all such is surely the “man 
behind” the costume creations with which Alice Gentle 


t beauties.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


adorns her Carmen, Tosca, Aida, Fedora, and the dozen 
other “dressed up” roles she sings. This autocrat demanded 
and got a life contract. He agreed, however, not to design 
costumes for any other prima donna, an agreement Miss 
Gentle has kept him too busy even to remember. 

When Miss Gentle steps forth in Carmen on November 
30 for her first appearance with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company there will be several new costumes—a la Zuloaga, 
not things of tinsel and rhinestones—such as would have 
made Prosper Merimee gasp; but the true things of the Span- 
ish soil—color, color and more color, all drowned in black, 
and they are all the work of her contracted-for-life costume 
designer, J. R. Proebstel. Those who live near his fascinat- 
ing Greenwich Village studio apartment have heard that he 
is married—and his wife is a singer by the name of Alice 
Gentle. S. 


Hadley to Conduct in Boston 


Henry Hadley, composer and associate conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, has been invited to 
conduct a concert of the People’s Orchestra, Boston, on 
December 2. The program will include Mr. Hadley’s own 
symphony, the Four Seasons. Inez Barbour-Hadley will 
be the soloist of the occasion. 


Max Olanoff on Educational Program 
At a recent Sunday night concert given at the High 
School of Commerce, one of the Board of Education con- 
rts, Max Olanoff, a gifted violinist, was one of the soloists, 
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Alexander Bloch at Amnesty League 
Alexander Bloch was soloist at the Civic Club on Wednes- 


Wn Instrument 
day evening, November 21, under the auspices of the 


the work of this well known singer and New York teacher. 
of Pleasin Tone Pallawhate ave 4 low * ae "ian year criticlems : Amnesty League, which is working for the pardon of the 
political prisoners still held by the Government. Mr. Bloch 


Speaking of Miss Frazer, the young artist is to be congratulated shared the program with Ralph Chaplin the poet 
: > A 


and Touc that on po tone, quality whe grace - her voice.— Roanoke, Va., Times. 
Student can Miss Frazer presented an unusually delightful program. In her John Heath to Play Here 


Mishkin Photo. FREDONIA FRAZER 





re | to techn'c, pore of impersonation, flexibility and grace, she did honor 
0 UY, to herself.—Roanoke, Va., Times. John Heath, pianist and associate director of the Leschetiz- 
: “3 “a sky Institute of Piano, Paris, is coming to America early in 
Sudlorsed by Musical Celebrities Be pn pyeres a. pnt mye are talent. bn! von sg, my faultlessly December for a short tour during which he will play a 
. ; CT eee a ee ee ee ee orcen, number of concerts and recitals in New York, the Middle 


Miss Frazer, who is blessed with the faculty of imbuing her songs West and California. 


with all the sweetness and charm that mark her personality, is one 


of Georgia's foremost young sopranos. Every one of Miss Frazer's De Gogorza’s New York Recital December 9 
’ 


M ILTON PIANO © numbers registered as clearly as the tones of a silver hell. She backs 
up singularly rare natural ability with an earnestness of purpose and so sas z jf oe 3 . ‘ Sg : aad 
NewYork delicacy of expeession that sugur @ shining future for her as‘an . Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone, will be heard in recital 
i in Town Hall, Sunday afternoon, December ‘ 
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